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RAVENEL HALL. 

A TALE IN TWO PARTS. 

PART I. 

A mournful silentness is thine, 

O ! sad and lonely place, 

And tearfully my memory turns 
Thy better days to trace. 


intrusion, and after naming its cause, begged my 
presence might not interrupt his literary labors. 

“ They are labors of love,” he answered with a 
smile; “old age is naturally garrulous, repaying 
itself in the present for the briefness of its future, 
and as I live too much alone to have frequent oppor- 
| tunities of indulging my loquacity, I revenge myself 
on fate by turning author, and sketching on paper, 
what I would otherwise speak. Your corning, 
therefore, instead of being an intrusion, affords me 
the real pleasure for which I was seeking a sub¬ 
stitute.” 


For thou hast held some happy hearts 
And faces fair to see, 

And thou hast viewed some sorrows too, 

That none beheld but thee. 

Well may I pause thy name to hear 
And grieve thy fate to see, 

For thou didst bring the sweetest thoughts 
That ever dawned for me. 

I was spending, several years ago, a few summer 
weeks in the vicinity of a watering-place, equally 
resorted to by those seeking the restoration of 
health, and those wishing to escape from the mala¬ 
dy of ennui. I had few acquaintances among the 
visitors, and cared little to increase their number, 
for I was suffering from the lassitude attending 
prolonged indisposition, and the perpetual gaiety of 
strangers was irksome. My amusements, there¬ 
fore, were solitary, and consisted principally in light 
reading and lonely ramhles. It was during one of 
my indolent afternoon saunterings near the sea¬ 
shore, that I was overtaken by a heavy-cloud, which 
threatened rain, and I looked around for some pro¬ 
tecting shelter. One of the small white cottages, 
scattered by modern taste around the old town of 
Newport, stood not far before me, and thither I 
directed my steps, to solicit refuge from the ap¬ 
proaching storm. It was a small building, scru¬ 
pulously neat in the arrangement of its limited 
grounds, which extended to the edge of the cliff 
overlooking the sea. The house was. almost em¬ 
bowered in shrubbery, the site being loo much ex¬ 
posed to the sweep of the winds for trees of any 
size to flourish there. A low covered porch, the 
whole, length of the cottage, fronted the ocean, and 
commanded a vast view of the waves, now fretting 
into foam, and darkened by the lowering skies. 
There was little to be seen from the point, save 
the sea-washed rocks and the troubled waters, yet 
the eye lingered with a peculiar feeling of interest 
on a view lacking all variety of objects, yet ever 
restless and varying in itself. Beside a small writing 
table in the little piazza, was seated an old man, 
engaged with his pen, which he courteously put 
aside to receive me as I entered. His greeting 
was kind and easy, with that simple grace which 
is seldom seen in old age, and is always the result 
of rare moral combinations. I apologized for my 


“ You have so much around you to inspire imagi¬ 
nation,” I said, “ that one might be forgiven even 
for rhapsodizing here;—are your sketches romance 
or reality V' 

“ They are truthful romances, blending both,” 
he replied, “ for there are few novels containing as 
much romance, as Ungers about an old man's mem¬ 
ories. The extremes of life have many traits in 
common, and time is apt at last to restore vvliat it 
had taken from our active years, the illusions of 
our youth. This place, too, in its desolate quiet¬ 
ness is peculiarly calculated to revive the past, and 
in my tranquil corner here, I sit daily watching 
the perpetual sea, and scanning from my nook the 
gay crowds, who, in strong contrast, are year after 
year treading these shores. Are yon surprised that 
something of a moralizing mood should often come 
over me 1 One of the German writers—those far- 
seeing prophets of literature,—has aptly compared 
human life to one of these watering-places, where 
visitors are constantly arriving, tarrying and de¬ 
parting, leaving no trace of their presence, while 
the enduring world of nature moves on unchanged 
amid the varying throngs of guests.” 

“ Such reveries may be pleasant enough when 
summer and sunshine are around you ; but this lo¬ 
cation must he worse than gloomy in winter, when 
‘ wrapt in whirlwind and begirt with storm." ” 

“ You would doubtless consider it so,” he re¬ 
turned with a smile, “ hut my recreations are no 
longer those of youth and activity, and the privi¬ 
lege I enjoy here of doing wholly as I please, is 
too agreeable to be lightly relinquished.” 

“ That is indeed a somewhat scarce pleasure, 
and of course you have many friends within reach, 
who would prevent your feeling the loneliness of 
your home.” 

“ Again that is a young man’s reasoning. At 
my age, one has few friends left, not because I 
have become philosophic and learned to doubt, for 
that is a wisdom I am thankful to have escaped ; 
but at threescore Time has spared us little with 
which life commenced.” 

“ But do you not fear the mental effects of oc¬ 
cupations like yours i will not incessant reflection 
and regretful remembrance, finally render exist¬ 
ence a burden 1” 

“Undoubtedly; but my reflections are not gloomy, 
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and recollection is not always regret. It is a great 
happiness to me to live the past over, to gather the 
scattered leaves of its roses, and I find in my daily 
scribblings a perpetual refuge from ennui. Since 
you seem surprised that contentment can exist with 
such monoton} r , I must prove my assertions, and if 
in your accustomed walks, you will kindly look in 
on my solitude, I can at least promise you a cor¬ 
dial welcome, and display to you my various re¬ 
sources. for killing time.” 

I very gladly availed myself of the permission 
thus accorded to repeat my visit, and during the 
remainder of my sojourn in the neighborhood, few’ 
days elapsed without finding me a guest at the cot¬ 
tage. I was more and more charmed with the 
bland simplicity, the varied acquirements and cul¬ 
tivated tastes of my new acquaintance, and I have 
never seen any one on whom the mantle of expe¬ 
rience had fallen in folds so graceful. It is a rare 
talent to grow old happily, and to retain (he fresh¬ 
ness of the heart unsullied, while the mind is stored 
with the world’s dark wisdom. As we became 
more intimate, I solicited a glance at the MSS., 
whose recording formed so large a portion of 
his amusement, and he acceded to my desire with 
the unaffected courtesy of his character, evincing 
as he did so, neither the vanity of authorship, nor 
the pretended reluctance of self-love. His sketch¬ 
es were without literary pretension, merely traced 
to while away hours whose unemployed loneliness 
would have pressed too heavily, and if they could 
impart to another even a momentary entertainment, 
he was not one to withhold them. It was thus that 
the volume of tales fell into my hands, from which 
these sketches are selected ; W’hether or not the 
contents w’ere worthy 1 the trouble of transcribing 
them, the gracious reader must decide. 

Ravenel Hall was the building, par excellence , of 
the beautiful village in whose outskirts it was situ¬ 
ated. It was an old establishment, as age is reck¬ 
oned in our country, and the lordly trees that veiled 
its beauties from vulgar gaze were no upstart, par- 
venue guardians, but had been spared by the good 
taste of successive generations. Tiiey reared their 
protecting branches majestically above the gray 
stone walls, as if they felt themselves aristocrats, 
and intended to keep up their ancient dignity. But 
alas ! change is the desecrating spirit of our land, 
and one after another the old dwellings are passing 
away from the families that founded them. Strangers 
are usurping the deserted rooms, and the same lav¬ 
ish ext ravagance and profusionwhich made the halls 
once ring with revelry, and filled them w’ith all that 
was gay and graceful, the reckless prodigality of 
rural southern life, are writing their destiny now 
in loss and min, and bartering for gold the hallowed 
precincts of many happy homes. Such is the mourn¬ 
ful legacy bequeathed by the past to the future, and 
never did a more rebellious heart acknowledge the 
bequest than Edward Ravenel’s, when he looked 


through burning tears, his sad farewell to the place 
linked with all his dearest associations, which yet 
might be his no longer. He was a youth just at 
life’s proudest and most sensitive era; an only 
child ; the supposed heir of wealth, he bad been 
reared in luxury, and surrounded by adulation and 
indulgence. Now", educated to no profession, fet¬ 
tered by the prejudices of his social position, he 
found himself an orphan, almost penniless, and his 
strong natural energies all untrained to useful ap¬ 
plication. No wonder that his trial-lot seemed 
hard, and that inexpressible bitterness lay in his 
parting look at the home which had passed into 
strangers’ hands. 

But his was no disposition to yield quietly to the 
sway of adverse circumstances ; the unconquerable 
will that sooner or later works out its own success 
was already stirring within, and he resolved iirfiis 
heart to regain the mastery of that place, even if 
possession must be won by exile and toil. He 
went his way, with the fulfilment of that mental 
vow his guiding impulse, and years fraught with 
many a thrilling memory to him, passed before he 
again crossed the threshold of his childhood’s home. 
Never did lie hear the name of its purchaser with¬ 
out a pang; the bitter spirit of disappointment could 
not be subdued, and he almost hated the fortunate 
one, whose wealth had obtained the privileges so 
inestimable in his eyes.. 

The buyer of Ravenel Hall, or “the Hall,” as it 
was from-this time termed, was a Mr. Manlon, a 
man of middle age, who had been the maker of 
his own fortunes. Self-cultivated and practical, 
he was a person in every way respectable, and who 
fulfilled scrupulously the various responsibilities de¬ 
rived from his position. 

Very different, however, was the management of 
domestic affairs at the Hall under his control, from 
the mirthful reign of the decayed dynasty : the 
music and dance of other days were absent now ; 
the doors were no longer open to all guests, and 
only a stately, formal association was held with 
the society of the neighborhood. Mr. Manton 
knew too well the value of time, to waste it even 
in pleasure, and when after a while he became a 
successful candidate for public honors, and quitted 
the Hall for the Capitol, few regretted his depar¬ 
ture, and his brief annual visit to his estate added 
little to the social gaiety around. He had been 
for several years a widower, and two little girls, 
his only children, resided permanently at the Hall, 
under the care of their mother’s sister. They 
were about eight and ten years of age at the time 
of their removal to their new home, and when re¬ 
lieved from the wearisome formality attending their 
father's stated visits, theyoung ladies seemed highly 
to enjoy the liberties of their pleasant location. 
Their aunt was excessively indulgent, and after 
the daily routine of study was over, she entered 
eagerly into all their schemes of amusement, for 
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Miss Lear had lost with youth neither its charity 
nor its sympathy. She found her own happiness 
in promoting that of others, and if sometimes, in 
the solitude of her thoughts, she felt her lot was 
lone, if glimpses would return of a past whose ties 
were broken, and if the laughter of childhood jarred 
upon remembrances none of the happiest, there 
was no visible evidence of despondency ; her brow 
was ever placid and serene, her smile soft and win¬ 
ning. We may talk as we will 1 of “ single bless¬ 
edness,” but it is a sad thing for a woman to pass 
beyond girlhood, with the yearning at her heart 
unfilled; to see the companions of her early enjoy¬ 
ments forming new connections, finding new homes, 
and then to realize that time is but severing her 
ties, that change is darkening—an inevitable cloud 
upon the horizon of her hopes, and that she has 
no arm to cling to, no one to love her better than 
all the world beside. It is the fashion to speak 
slightingly of old maidenhood, but I would name 
its votaries in loving reverence, for it numbers in 
its sisterhood many almost angelic, whose freedom 
from the engrossment of the closest links of kin¬ 
dred, seems to have opened their hearts to wider 
and holier charities. 

Julia and Evelina Manton, or Lena, as the latter 
was called, soon became well acquainted in their 
neighborhood, and as time glided on, and they drew 
near the eve of womanhood, many an admiring 
eye followed the graceful form of the elder sister. 
Their expectations of wealth of course greatly en¬ 
hanced the attractions of the young ladies, but as 
yet they were still in seclusion, their father’s wishes 
forbidding their entrance into society. The sisters 
were wholly unlike; Julia was certainly a beauty : 
there was no common loveliness on her high proud 
forehead, her richly glowing cheek, and large shad¬ 
owy eyes. The expression too was intellectual, 
with a slight dash of scorn ; but her smile was en¬ 
chanting, and its countless dimples were beautiful 
to see. Lena was less showy, and would not have 
been termed even pretty, had not the sweetest pos¬ 
sible expression redeemed features in themselves 
ordinary. She was, however, far inferior to her 
sister in outward charms, and in truth was so indo¬ 
lent in her studies, that even the indulgent aunt was 
sometimes obliged to reprimand. Julia, on the 
contrary, was ambitious and industrious, and won 
admiration for her acquirements as well as for her 
beauty. Perhaps she was a little too confident in 
both, but assuredly she well deserved both personal 
and mental commendation, and unconsciousness in 
such cases is a mere fable. We may be ignorant 
of our faults, but we never are so of our gifts. The 
difference in the sisters aroused no bitter feeling 
between them ; Julia pelted and encouraged her 
companion, and loved her far better than any one 
else, while Lena considered her sister a specimen of 
perfection. The circle at the Hall was a placid 
and happy one, and Julia was the only member of 


it who wished for change. As she grew older, 
and felt the pleasant convictions of loveliness and 
intelligence, she yearned to test her powers, to ex¬ 
cite admiration and receive the homage of flattery, 
so bewitching to the young and fair. She had 
reached her eighteenth year, and she began to be 
restless, and to grow weary of her life’s seclusion 
and unvaried monotony. 

It was a bright cool morning in early spring, the cro¬ 
cuses were peeping from the ground, and a few rash 
violets had raised their blue eyes timidly to the sun. 
Lena had been out on an exploring ramble, and was 
carefully placing a few flowers in a vase of water. 
One feels special tenderness for the little fragile 
sensitive blossoms that have the hardihood to brave 
the lingering winter, and come to us, the sweet 
messengers of verdure and promise. Miss Lear 
was busy with her netting, and Julia was seated 
beside the fire, her feet resting on the fender, and 
her fingers languidly playing with her ringlets. 
She had neither book nor work, she was a little 
ennuyee, and having nothing to do, she was doing 
it. 

“ How do you contrive to be always so busy and 
so happy, Lena?” she asked, “you are taking as 
much trouble with those frail flowers, as if they 
were rare and beautiful.” 

“ And so they are rare, Julia,” answered Lena 
with a light laugh, “ remember I have not seen 
them for a whole year, and if you would exert 
yourself to look at them, you would acknowledge 
their beauty.” 

“ I have seen them a thousand times—I do not 
prize common things as yon do,” and then, half 
ashamed of her petulant manner, the young lady 
arose and sauntered to the window. The reviving 
world of nature looked tempting, and she threw 
open the sash. The air was still cold, but the sun 
gushed in brilliantly ; the “ reckless birds” were 
singing loudly, and no young, care-free heart, could 
resist the contagious brightness around. Julia for¬ 
got her languor as she gazed, and her cheek was 
reddened by the clear fresh breeze. As she stood 
there a gentleman on horseback passed the window; 
his glance rested in surprise and admiration on the 
glowing face above him, and the next moment a 
visitor was announced. A morning call was a rare 
event in that quiet household, for 1 have said the 
young ladies had not yet made their enlree into so¬ 
ciety, and as Julia cast a half-provoked glance at 
her careless morning dress, she mentally resolved 
never to be thus entrapped again. She had, how¬ 
ever, no cause for such thoughts, and the eye of 
I the guest as he entered gazed with undisguised 
rapture on her exceeding beauty, 

“ I see you have all forgotten me,” said the gen¬ 
tleman with a smile, “ and I am punished for my 
vanity in supposing I would be recollected : have I 
passed from your memory also, Miss Lear ?” and 
he held out his hand to the lady as he spoke. 
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“ Cousin Arthur!” exclaimed Lena, and the next 
moment saw her clasped in his arms. 

“ You must forgive our formal reception,” said 
Miss Lear; “ you know it has been more than five 
years since vve saw you last, and we have so long 
recalled you as a mere boy, we could not recog¬ 
nize you”— 

“ 1° the handsome young man, who has the honor 
of addressing you,” interrupted the visitor with a 
gay laugh. “ I accept the apology and compliment, 
and now beg to be reinstated, without further delay, 
in all my privileges of ‘Jang syne.’ But why is it 
that my cousin Julia greets me so coldly ? has she 
forgotten the gallantries of my boyhood, and my for¬ 
mer unbounded admiration for her fair self? Alas ! 
I am beginning to realize in my mournful experience, 
all the tales told of woman’s oblivious powers!” 

“ Why really, Arthur, I am very glad to see 
3 'ou,” said Julia “ but not expecting you, I was 
perhaps not very cordial.” 

“ You certainly seem perfectly enchanted at my 
return, and there is just sufficient dignity in your 
manner to remind me that you are no longer the 
ladye-love of my childhood, but the very beautiful 
Miss Manton, nearly eighteen years of age, and 
wise enough at that discreet time of life, not to 
smile too bewitchingly upon a poor cousin, without 
a sou in the world, and who has been almost tempted 
in his desperation to turn author and disgrace the 
family.” 

“ In pity spare us that sorrow,” said Julia, laugh¬ 
ingly, and blushing at his flattery as she spoke, 
“ you know there are bounds to human endurance; 
and now tell us something of yourself since vve 
parted.” 

“ First, I must, according to promise, deliver 
these letters from your father, whom I saw yester¬ 
day, and I will engage to keep very quiet while you 
read them. I do not know that I should be so con¬ 
siderate, but I have accepted my uncle’s invitation 
to spend a week or two with you, and therefore I 
can venture to waste a few moments in silence. I 
am certain you are all delighted that I have come 
and intend to stay, so I will dispense with all as¬ 
surances of the fact, and you may read your let¬ 
ters now without delaying to say pretty things to 
me.” 

Five years before, Arthur Kayne had been one 
of the home circle of Mr. Manton, being his ward, 
and the orphan child of an old friend. His father’s 
business affairs had .’been left much embarrassed, 
and it was only through the energetic and judicious 
management of his guardian, that Arthur possessed 
even the wreck of what had once been wealth. 
Sufficient, however, had been rescued to educate 
him liberally, and now, his studies completed, he 
had come to take a final and brief resting, before 
plunging permanently into the perplexities and cares 
of life. Although he was legally released from a 
guardian’s thraldom, Mr. Manton was still his advi¬ 


ser, and on being consulted as to the youth’s future 
direction of his abilities, had promised to deliber¬ 
ate on the matter, and invited Arthur to spend the 
interval of idleness in visiting his early friends at 
the Hall. 

How promplly this proposal was acceded to has 
been seen, and the invitation was a welcome one, 
for many a time during the years of absence, had 
the student’s fancies wandered back to the sweet 
faces that used to smile on him so kindly. His 
disposition was frank and joyous, and he was a gay, 
careless youth, loving life for life's sake, and with 
little of sentiment, yet much of feeling. He could 
not, if he would, have fulfilled his jesting threat of 
“turning author;” there were no mental depths in 
his being to fathom ; he could not read his own na¬ 
ture, and write from it the deeper truths of human 
emotion; and the heart beating so gayly was over¬ 
flowing with true and warns and generous impulse, 
but claimed nothing of thoughtful or poetic inspi¬ 
ration. His was a character with which the world 
deals lightly, and his hopes were the reckless and 
buoyant ones which seem to fulfil themselves. 

The letters were soon read, for Mr. Manton’s 
were always concise, and yet were regularly written 
to the several members of his family. He was a 
man who did those things by rule, and made ex¬ 
actness in little matters a morality. No one could 
say he ever voluntarily neglected a duty, and yet 
so cold and repelling was his manner of fulfilling 
his responsibilities, so studied his very affections, 
that his presence was like frost, and the bright blos¬ 
soms of pleasure withered under his influence. All 
persons respected him, but they who saw him rarely, 
liked him best. There are few endowments more to 
be desired than the gift of good manners, for it is a 
precious thing, the power to conciliate. Most for¬ 
tunate are theyjwho possess the faculty of gaining 
approval, who bear the golden keys of graceful 
words and gentle deeds which unlock all hearts. 
Who has not seen and felt the witchery of this tal¬ 
ent I But to the master of the Hall, this gift had 
been denied; and it was therefore with no increased 
anticipations of happiness, that the young ladies 
learned their father’s intention of coming in ten 
days, to remain with them several weeks. How¬ 
ever, the in voluntary feeling of vague regret, caused 
by the announcement, was speedily forgotten ; the 
young friends had so much to recall, so many cir¬ 
cumstances to relate, that the days flitted by rap¬ 
idly. It must be something more tangible than an 
undefined uneasiness, which can long dim and de¬ 
press the brilliant illusions of youth and hope. 

Julia was the gravest of the group, and, as a ve¬ 
racious chronicler, I am bound to reveal even the 
foibles of my heroine, and to confess that some¬ 
thing of disappointment and a little pique blend¬ 
ed to shadow the young lady’s beautiful brow. 
She was prone to day-dreaming, and was reaping 
the growth of such folly. Long ago, in their child- 
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ish intercourse, Arthur had been her devoted fol¬ 
lower, the obedient accomplisher of every girlish 
caprice. He had never become weary of her so¬ 
ciety, never preferred another’s, and in all her re¬ 
membrances, his ceaseless attention and constant 
praise had borne a pleasant and prominent part. 
We are apt to admire those who have the good 
taste to laud us, and Julia had consequent!}' dra- 
peried his character and person with a thousand 
fancied attributes of grace and attraction. She 
had loved to contemplate the prospect of meeting 
her boy-admirer again, when his adulation should 
be as fervent as ever, but more earnest and rev¬ 
erential. Now the reality was before her, and 
like nearly all realities, was far from fulfilling the 
fancy sketches of memory. There was nothing 
in any respect remarkable in the light-hearted youth 
beside her; he was handsome, but not peculiarly 
so; agreeable, but in the wrong style, and alto¬ 
gether too mirthful and animated to suit Julia’s 
fastidious and poetic tastes; she could have sympa¬ 
thized had he looked sad, but she could not forgive 
him for being happy. It was the first time she had 
tried romance versus reality; she had taken a glance 
at experience; and who ever yet found truth other 
than the shadow of dreaming ? Arthur, however, 
in his glee at returning to his boyhood’s friends, 
heeded little the reflective silence of the young 
beauty; his was not one of the minds which can 
translate silence into eloquence. He paused oc¬ 
casionally for a moment to admire her surpassing 
loveliness, but soon flitted back to mirth and jest 
again. 

Pleasantly the days glided by until Mr. Manton’s 
arrival; Lena thought such pleasant ones had never 
been before. Who has not thought the same, when 
first love, the angel of the earth, was lending its 
fascination to life 1 Sometimes Miss Lear’s eye 
rested anxiously on the smiling face of her younger 
niece, as if she sadly traced the dawning of a 
brightness probably fated to be coldly dissipated by 
paternal authority. Was it from some recollection 
in her own lot that she already divined those young 
impulses so clearly 1 It may be :—no woman’s 
heart is without its romance past or present; its 
rainbow-written drama of expectation and love and 
illusion. Ah ! well may we cling to its memory, 
for time has no lovelier thing to give, than that 
radiant episode of sunny thoughts, the era of bird 
and song and flower, when life is all blended into 
one remembrance and one trust, and there is noth¬ 
ing to us in the wide world so beautiful as the star¬ 
light shining oh us from the face beloved! 

It was late in the evening—a cold chilly evening, 
which winter had thrown back to spring, when Mr. 
Manton reached the Hall, bringing with him a guest. 
A pleasant home picture was the apartment where 
the family were assembled. Arthur was reading 
aloud, Miss Lear and Lena were sewing, and Julia, 
the only unoccupied one, was half sitting, half re¬ 


clining on a couch, her long ringlets scattered like 
golden tendrils over the cushions, and her position 
one whose dreamy grace an artist would have 
envied. Her eyes, half closed, shadowed her rich 
cheek with their lashes, and her whole appearance 
had that indescribable rose-tinted repose, which, in 
its lovely, fancy-peopled languor, is not rest. Hers 
was the imaginative, visionary interval between the 
girl and womanhood, when the heart is full of 
yearning consciousness, the mind overflowing with 
restless fantasies; when all things seem possible to 
the faith which idealizes truth, and the belief that has 
never been tested, and when the affections pine 
almost sorrowfully for some sympathizing response 
to their deep, and troubled, and passionate tender¬ 
ness. Woe to her who feels thus, if the one be 
false at whose shrine she lays her beautiful offering 
of trust and devotion, for she lavishes a treasure 
nevermore to be replaced, when once its wealth has 
been wasted. And ye, who have won the freshness 
of girlish tenderness, deal gently with the hearts 
that have undoubtingly brought ye the fervor of 
their fond reliance. Reverence their sincerity, and 
bear kindly with the errors that may shadow them, 
for humanity must have its stain, but the earth has 
nothing holier than the self-forgetting, sacrificing 
intensity of maidenhood's profound and enduring 
love. 

Unannounced, Mr. Manton and his guest entered 
the apartment, and so noiselessly, that their ap¬ 
proach was unnoticed by the preoccupied group 
within. The eye of the visitor had time to glance 
at the party, and it was evident that Julia’s uncom¬ 
mon beauty' surprised him, and he rivetted his gaze 
on her with that merely mental admiration with 
which he would have scanned a statue. He was 
a man just on the verge of middle life, and his fea¬ 
tures had the richness of coloring, his figure the 
proud firmness of mould, which come only with 
perfected manhood. His face was one to arrest 
attention, for its proportions were fine, and his eyes, 
deep, searching, earnest and melancholy, were full 
of brilliant and unwritten eloquence. His expres¬ 
sion was grave beyond his years; the world had 
evidently left its shadows on his heart, for his smile, 
which came but rarely, was tinged with mockery— 
the scoffing of a spirit disappointment had taught 
scorn. Ten years of struggle and aspiration, of 
toil followed alternately by success and defeat, of 
weariness battling with energy, and pride of will 
that brooked no permanent failure, and knew no 
despondency,—ten years of perpetual mental and 
moral warfare had passed since Edward Ravenel 
last stood within his early home. Unutterable sad¬ 
ness was on his face in his brief glance around that 
familiar room ; in itself it was unaltered, but the 
loving ones were lost that had there made his child¬ 
hood’s sunshine. Ever in his long and monoto¬ 
nous exertions in a far off land, the mere work for 
wealth so soul profaning, one thought had been his 
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solace, one hope his encouragement, that thought 
and hope the re-possession of his lost inheritance. 
He stood alone in life, no ties of kindred blessed 
him, hut all the past had ever siven him of happi¬ 
ness was associated with his home. He was no 
sentimentalist; premature experience had destroyed 
any romantic tendency he might have originally 
felt; but his fathers counsels, his mother’s indul¬ 
gent tenderness hallowed every thing there, to a 
heart that, in all its wanderings, had found little 
else to love. 

He had known the purchaser of the Hall but 
slightly, for there was nothing about him to attract 
youth, and his very name sounded harshly to him 
in whose place he stood. Since his return to his 
native country, Ravenel had cultivated an acquaint¬ 
ance with Mr. Manton from motives apart from the 
agreeability of intercourse; it had been many a 
long day since he had acted from impulse in such 
matters. He had amassed in his toilsome years 
abroad far more than sufficient to repurchase his 
estate, ahd knowing how little time its owner spent 
there, he concluded no peculiar estimation was given 
to it. He was aware, too, that without being ava¬ 
ricious, Mr. Manton felt great reverence for wealth, 
and attached to it that importance usually imparted 
to it by those who have passed life in acquiring it, 
and owe to it all their consequence. Ravenel, on 
the contrary, eared little for acquisition,—his exer¬ 
tions had been directed to one solitary end. He 
had dwelt upon the idea of being again master of 
that place, until the scheme had grown into a passion 
with him, a purpose not lightly to be thwarted. He 
had much of that pride of family, at variance with 
our social and political professions, yet, neverthe¬ 
less, within proper limits, a lofty and generous 
thing. It is no false pride, and no idle privilege, to 
look backward on a long line of kindred, ennobled, 
not by the artificial greatness of star and title, but 
those of the spotless honor, the unsullied name, men 
who redeemed their country with their blood and 
gloried in the martyrdom, women worthy to be of 
such the wives and mothers, all patient and holy- 
hearted, and faithful followers in the footsteps of 
the sorrowful one who trod the earth in trial and 
looks on it now in love. They are unwise who 
would scoff at such feelings, for every thrilling re¬ 
membrance of the past is a powerful incentive to 
retain unprofaned the reputation bequeathed, and 
I, for one, reverence the pride that thus immortally 
spiritualizes virtue, and sacredly preserves the 
memory of the good. 

Edward Ravenel’s was a character naturally ad¬ 
mirable but its resources had been misapplied, and 
the energies which, if rightly directed, would have 
made him great, had only been wasted to render 
him wretched. Long dwelling upon his losses, and 

perpetual contrasting of his lonely and laborious 
career with the fair promises of ease and luxury 
he considered his birthright, had tinged and embit¬ 


tered all his thoughts, and having no creed to teach 
humility, no faith to bring resignation, his reflec¬ 
tions had darkened into scepticism, into a haughty 
defiance of the world which had used him so hardly, 
and a reckless, scornful doubting of all things. The 
freshness of his youth had been lavished, the vigor 
of his early manhood fettered, to win back what 
had been his own, and he had come now to the 
scenes of his childish pleasures, a wiser, but not a 
better man. Many an old hope now withered, 
many a tie now broken, rushed to his heart as he 
stood in that well-remembered room, a stranger- 
guest, and he felt in the sudden gushing of softer 
thoughts, as if he could have wept then the tears of 
his boyhood again. But Ravenel had much of the 
false pride of concealment, much of that Spartan 
endurance which hides every pang, and he would 
have died sooner than have permitted what he was 
experiencing to have been seen by that group. 
How we wrong ourselves and others by such de¬ 
ception ! If we had but moral daring, and the mental 
trust which ought to link human hearts in brother¬ 
hood, we should be spared many doubts, and find 
many sources of comfort. There is. more sympa¬ 
thy abroad on the earth than we, in our shrinking 
sensitiveness, are willing to believe, and we meet it 
not, because we bury, in the silence of our own 
souls, the emotions that do our nature honor, and 
which, if avowed, would win us love and reverence. 

Could the members of that little party have read 
the pent up feelings warring in the stranger’s bosom, 
their hearts would have gone forth to greet and 
solace him in cordial kindness for one solitary and 
sorrowful. But it was not thus to be, and the arri¬ 
val of the unexpected guest, only marred their 
social quietude, and contributed little to the pleasant¬ 
ness of the circle. 

He was, at first, engrossed and silent, for years 
were rolling back from his life, and the past was 
busy with his reveries, but, at length, conscious of 
the seeming ungraciousness of his preocupation, he 
endeavored to reassume his usual manner of tran¬ 
quil ease, and to exert those powers of interesting 
he possessed in a rare degree. He was a thorough 
man of the world, familiar with the convention¬ 
alities of society, and gifted with that unfaltering 
self-possession which is never thrown off its guard, 
and gives the mastery in conversation. But now, 
for the first time since his manhood, his faculty of 
self-control failed him, and words would not come 
at his bidding. He felt provoked with himself that 
it was so, but he should rather have been thankful 
that so much of purer character still lingered about 
a being long world-profaned. It is often thus; na¬ 
ture, in many a time-worn heart, lies crushed but 
not subdued, and evil influences fall around like 
dust and ashes, and the lava of burning thoughts 
hardens above, but still beneath are impulses that 
sanctify and motives that redeem. 

The evening passed away somewhat wearily to 
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all, and Julia was not a little surprised the next 
morning, at the flow of brilliant conversation, and 
the hoard of entertaining trifles, with which the 
apparently reserved visitor delighted their social 
circle. He possessed the talent of remembering 
and bringing forward, at the right moment, the 
slight events in experience which impart to gen¬ 
eral discourse a particular and personal application, 
while a certain serene composure, the acquired re¬ 
pose of an intellect that had tested itself, lent dig¬ 
nity and character to his simplest words. He was, 
in all respects, a persuasive and fascinating com¬ 
panion. and it was difficult to resist the influence of 
the opinions he eloquently and convincingly sup¬ 
ported. The young beauty beside him listened in 
silence, but she felt that a new world of mental 
wealth had opened before her, of which he held the 
magical interpretation. Herself, poetical, impas¬ 
sioned and enthusiastic, reared almost in solitude, 
and living amid her dreams, she was exactly the 
one to be attracted by gifts so different from any 
her experience had hitherto revealed. She heard 
his graphic descriptions of far-off lands, his bril¬ 
liant sketches of character, his glowing delinea¬ 
tions of the beauties he had seen. He spoke of 
pilgrimages to romance-hallowed shrines, and with 
all his vivid words blended a vague tone of sad¬ 
ness—the irrepressible shadow of an untold sorrow, 
well calculated to arrest attention and elicit sym¬ 
pathy. Was it strange that the suddenly awakened 
mind of his enchanted listener received an impres¬ 
sion never to pass from it, and that her heart, until 
now slumbering in unconsciousness, was aroused by 
the touch of a master spirit, and yielded to a power, 
only too fatally enduring 1 
After an hour or two of pleasant conversation, 
Mr. Manton requested his guest to accompany him 
in a ride, and Ravenel gladly availed himself of the 
opportunity afforded by such a tete-a-tete, to bring 
forward his favorite project. With a good taste, 
scarcely to have been anticipated, Mr. Manton had 
altered nothing in his acquired properly. All was 
the same that it had seemed in the bright days long 
ago, and Ravenel could scarcely believe that years 
had elapsed since he trod those paths before. The 
tiny wild flowers were like familiar friends, the 
green leaves were bursting forth in their infant 
beauty aod trembling in the sunshine, and the breath 
of the violets came up like incense. Ah! it is 
only humanity that changeth, only the fresh love¬ 
liness of hope and impulse that waneth : Nature is 
ever the same kind friend, fulfilling her material 
promises, long after those of heart and mind are 
broken. Ravenel loved the very dust beneath him, 
it was holy ground to him. There are dispositions 
that cling with strange tenacity to local attach¬ 
ments, and it is a pure, although it may be an unre¬ 
paying infatuation. I can comprehend the devotion 
of those whose homes lie amid the grandeur and 
sublimity of the earth, for I too have experienced 
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the yearning for the voice of the sea, and pined to 
behold once more the glory of the mountains, but 
in the tranquil loveliness of country scenery I feel 
little interest. My keenest sympathies are with 
the answering world of human action, with the per¬ 
petual strife between thought and emotion, and the 
admiration called forth by the material beauty, 
ever passing away, is but a momentary impulse; 
my visions are with the inner world of storm and 
cloud, whose influences are for immortality. 

It was an unexpected pleasure to Ravenel to find 
his home unprofaned by the touch of change ; and 
as they slowly rode along, he spoke of his fondly 
cherished wish to regain the place, of the years he 
had spent laboriously, solely with that view, of the 
painful circumstances under which it had been sold, 
and after a brief but graphic recounting of his sac¬ 
rifices and wishes, he concluded by offering to re¬ 
purchase the estate at a price some thousands be¬ 
yond what Mr. Manton had given. But Ravenel, 
for once in his life, had mistaken the man with 
whom he dealt; he was not aware that Mr. Man- 
ton entertained a peculiar pride in the possession of 
the Hall; it was a sort of triumph to him, to stand, 
through the power of his self-acquired wealth, the 
master of a place whose improvement had been the 
care of successive generations. There was satis¬ 
faction to him in the thought; it was a pleasant 
proof of his favorite theory—the omnipotence of 
riches. He was essentially a selfish man, and he 
would not have relinquished his most petty gratifi¬ 
cation, to ensure the happiness of all another’s life. 
There was nothing of the enthusiast about him, and 
he listened quietly to the fervor with which his com¬ 
panion spoke, somewhat surprised that a man so 
well informed, and so wealthy, should have retained 
so much ardor. Truly there are minds of the 
world, worldly, to whom all feeling seems folly! 
When Ravenel paused for a reply, it was given 
courteously but positively. 

Mr. Manton said he was not willing for any pe¬ 
cuniary consideration to part with the Hall; there 
were circumstances just now which rendered it 
particularly desirable to him to have a permanent 
home for his daughters, and, indeed, with this view, 
he had put it beyond his power to sell the place, for 
he had already bestowed it upon his eldest daugh¬ 
ter. He would be candid with his friend—and a 
sneer curled Ravenel’slip at the title,—he would be 
quite candid with him, and inform him, that owing 
to certain personal plans of his, which might pos¬ 
sibly interfere with his children’s prospects, he had 
considered it best to make a legal disposition of his 
property. It was always unpleasant, as his friend 
must be aware, to have family differences on that 
score, he had therefore allotted to each daughter 
her portion of his property, and the Hall had fallen 

I to Julia’s share. 

Ravenel listened with ill-concealed impatience to 
this long and pompous tirade; it conveyed a disap- 
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pointment he had never anticipated, but lie was far 
too haughty to allow the common-place man beside 
him for one instant to suspect the pang his words 
inflicted. He could but submit to a fiat from which 
there was no appeal, though the whole tone and 
manner of the refusal fretted him almost beyond 
endurance. But he repressed every evidence of 
his bitter regret, and Mr. Manton continued to talk 
of himself—a topic inexhaustible. But suddenly a 
new expedient dawned on Ravenel, there was still 
one means left of accomplishing his hupe, and he 
mentally vowed its fulfilment. Why should he not 
win the hand that would make him master there 
again 1 He was not vain, but his past success in 
gaining woman’s favor had left him little to fear in 
that respect from the future. He was not one to 
waver in his resolution, and after a rapid glance at 
other days, he had determined on his course. Did 
he remember that course must lead over shattered 
hopes, and broken vows, and work a life-long sor¬ 
row to one who loved him 1 Could the father have 
read the contending thoughts of that wayward and 
unbending spirit, he would gladly have granted its 
wish, without leaving it to be accomplished at the 
fearful price of his daughter’s saddened life and 
broken heart! 

Jane Tavloe Worthington. 

Cincinnati. 
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PS 10 ROM \NCE IN REAL LIFE. 

(From the Preston Pilot.) 

The historical annals ol llic last century furnish various instances of great 
change in the fortunes of women—such as the elevation of Miss Farren to 
the Countess of Derby; Miss Mellon to the Duchess of St. Alban’s; and 
Miss Foote to the Countess of Harrington; each of whom has in turn 
" walked the stage” of a Preston theatre ; but there are few, if any, install- 
ces on record of ladies of high aristocratic birth, numbering among their im¬ 
mediate connections Dukes, Earls, and Lords, who have formed alliances in 
the middle ranks of life, and become the wives of humble tradesmen. One 
such instance, however, has taken place; and as the lady was for many years 
an inhabitant of Preston, and her ashes arc now commingled with their mo- 
tlier earth in St. John’s churchyard, her history may not prove uninteresting 
to our readers. The Hon Francis North, subsequently created Earl or 
Guildford, was several times married, and had rather a numerous family. 
Lord Frederic North, many years Prime Minister to George III., was his 
eldest son, and the subject of our memoir his eldest daughter. Both were de¬ 
prived of maternal care when they most required it, and both were consigned 
to the same foster-mother during their infancy. Of the life, public, and pri¬ 
vate, of the former, Lord Brougham has furnished ample details in his “ Stales, 
men of George the Third.” Of the eventful history of the latter, the pen has 
been as silent as the grave which entombs her remains. 

Be it, then, the ta3k of the writer of this unvarnished nairativo to rescue 
her memory from obscurity. Of her early days it may suffice to say that they 
were spent under the roof of her mother’s immediate relatives, near Grosvcnor 
Square, London, where she received an education suitable to the position in 
society she appeared destined to fill. At 12 or 14 years of age, she became 
an inmate of Bushcy House, Middlesex, then the residence of the Earl of 
Halifax, whose daughters, the Ladies Montague, watched over her young 
womanhood with anxious solicitude. The Earl of Halifax being at the time 
(1748) one of the Lords of the Admiralty, was in the habit of being waited on, 
in matters appertaining to his office, by a young man named Brett, nephew of 
Sir W. Smith, a London merchant, who offered her Ins hand. Mr. Brett, 
though respectably connected, and having good worldly prospects before him, 
was nevertheless not considered of suitable station to espouse the daughter of 
an Earl, and she was, therefore, sent down to Preston to break off the ac¬ 
quaintance. Alter remaining here a few weeks, nndcr the care of two ladies, 
named Astley, whoso father was Mayor at the time, and lived at the entrance 
to Chappel Walk, Fishergate, she received an intimation that Mr. Brett, sup. 
posing that she had gone to France, had set out in quest of her, and had been 
drowned in crossing from Dover to Calais. 

Believing the statement, and much distressed in her mind at the supposed 
sad event, Bhc immediately returned to London, and related her troubles to 
her foster-mother; observing, at the same timo, that as her friends had de¬ 
prived her of the object of her warmest affections, she would accept the first 
offer that was made to her. Her foster-mother having a nephew then lodg¬ 
ing with her from Preston, with a view to improvement in his business, she 
communicated to him what the unhappy lady had stated. He made her an 
offer accordingly, and, in three days, they were married at Keith’s Chapel, 
May Fair. 

A few months afterwards, the young couple quilted London, and she be¬ 
came mistress of the identical house in Fishergate now occupied by Mr. Tay¬ 
lor, seedsman, which descended to her husband on the death of his father, 
and where she gavo birth to twelve children, five of whom (daughters) have 
died within the last ten years, and one still survives, and lives in Preston. 

Harsh and unforgiving, as it may yet appear, it is yet the fact, that this 
marriage (imprudent certainly under the circumstances) for crci cut her off 
from her former friends and acquaintances, not one of whom ever exchanged 
a single word with her afterwards, except Sir Roger Burgoync, who married 
her particular friend Lady Frances Montague, who accidentally met her in 
London. Lord Strange, who then represented the county, and resided occa¬ 
sionally at the family mansion in Church Street, also recognised her after 
she had become a resident in Preston. He had known her when a girl living 
with her own relatives near his own residence in London, and evinced his sym¬ 
pathy at her altered position, by becoming a customer to her husband, and re¬ 
commending Ills friends to follow his example. With these exceptions, and 
now and then a small present sent through an unknown hand, she was com. 
pletcly severed from and neglected by her own nob c, high-minded relatives; 
and sunk into the grave about the year 1790, at the age of sixty-two, having 
about five years before lost her husband by death, and subsequently became 
so reduced in circumstances as to be compelled to part with her jewellery, 
among which was a valuable ring, given to her by Charles Spencer, Duke of 
Marlborough, who married her cousin. Mr. Brett, her “ first love,” it may 
be added, rose to eminence in point of position, having become Member for 
Sandwich, and also one of the Lords of the Admiralty, during the coalition 
Ministry of Lord North and Mr. Fox in 1783; but, it is understood, died un¬ 
married, probably ou* of respect for the lady, whom an affectionate regard on 
the part of her well-meaning friends had deprived him of, owing to his then 
inferior station in life. 
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THE BACHELOR. 

CHAPTER I. 

Russell Herbert was what the world calls, an 
incorrigible old bachelor. In person he was tall, 
full-chested and seemed formed for the combina¬ 
tion of strength and agility. His features were re¬ 
gular, his forehead was broad and high, his eyes 
were full and expressive of deep thought. He 
was in short what might be called a handsome 
man ; still there was something cold and distant if 
not forbidding in his manner. His brow was at 
times clouded as if he held dark communion with 
the past, or dwelt upon the memory of things that 
were, and the reminiscences seemed any thing but 
pleasant. His age was a little short of forty years, 
though he was apparently older. Time, that re¬ 
markable, invisible personage, that plays such 
pranks with the fair locks of old bachelors, for no 
other conceivable reason, than, that he has but one, 
himself, had mixed a great many white hairs 
with the rich black locks that curled around the 
temples of Herbert. 

Russell Herbert began life with brilliant pros¬ 
pects of happiness and peace. Possessed of an 
ample fortune, he had spared no pains in acquir¬ 
ing an education, and at twenty-two he finished 
his course in college by bearing off the highest 
honors of his class. His talents were of a high or¬ 
der. Amiable, kind and gentlemanly in his deport¬ 
ment, he gained the respect and esteem of all his 
acquaintances. 

After finishing his collegiate labors he spent 
two yeaTs in travelling. There was scarcely a 
place in the United States, South America, 
or Europe he had not visited. There was 
scarcely an object worth seeing in either of those 
countries that he could not describe. He had 
hunted Buffaloes among the Rocky mountains, 
looked into the volcanos of South America, stood 
upon the Coloseum, explored the pyramids, and 
driven reindeer over the snows of Russia. 

At the end of two years he returned home, 
with his mind fraught with all the benefits to be 
derived from the study of .nature, aided by the 
stores of a classical education, prepared to 
ruminate and digest all that" he had laid up in 
his memory during the last few years of his life.' 

But Herbert’s mind was formed for active life. 
He longed to be distinguished in the world; he 
wished for fame. He was ambitous, but his am¬ 
bition was not of the ordinary kind. He never 
knew that kind of ambition with which Milton 
has endowed the arch enemy of man; but he 
was ambitious for . that kind of greatness that 
ability wins by a course of virtuous, generous 
perseverance. With this view, he determin¬ 
ed to acquire a profession, tie entered the laby¬ 
rinths'of legal lore. He acquired the fundamental 
principles of international and municipal law, but 
he could never condescend to enter into the chi¬ 
canery and stratagems characteristic of modern 
courts of justice. 


He commenced the study of theology. He 
studied the goodness of God as manifested in 
the works of creation. He loved to gaze upon 
the beauties of nature, and adored the hand 
that made them; but he looked with disgust upon 
the dogmas and creeds of men, the little differ¬ 
ences that divided churches and societies, and re¬ 
solved to have nothing to do with religion, only as 
it came pure from the hands of the Creator, un¬ 
adulterated by the impure or heathenish notions of 
man. 

He began with medical science. He acquir¬ 
ed a profound knowledge of the human' system ; 
he became familiar with anatomy; he studied the 
operations of the veins, the motions of the muscles 
and the circulation of the blood ; but the smell of 
an apothecary 1 shop made him sick, and the mea¬ 
suring of ipecachuana or calomel by the grain, 
he could not consent to. . 

He abhorred the mercantile business ; was not 
compelled to learn a trade, and therefore, would 
not. He finally purchased a farm in the 

outskirts of the flourishing little town of-, 

and like a philosopher determined to cast 
aside all his dreams of greatness, and apply . 
himself to the superintendence of his farm, 
and the cultivation of the soil, and devote 
his leisure moments to the enjoyment of present 
pleasures. He provided himself with a choice libra¬ 
ry, and deposited the bulk of his fortune in the 
Never Burst Bank, where it was managed with- 
out any trouble to him. A small family occupied 
one part of his house, and as his parents had both 
long before paid the debt of nature, he depended 
upon his tenants for any little work that he might 
need. His situation thus presented the ease of an 
affluent bachelor, and then he was comparatively 
happy. His house was the home for the scientific, 
intellectual, and the sportive. His laboratory 
was the most perfect, his library the most com¬ 
plete, his horses the swiftest and his guns in the 
best order of any within fifiy miles around. 

But with all his ease and affluence, Herbert was 
not contended. He wished that another might 
share his comfort with him, for he felt that solita¬ 
ry enjoyment is of itself selfish and cold. He 
longed for the society of some female, who would 
be a companion for himself, a mistress for his 
house and ——in short, he wanted, a wife. 

Just as he began to think ‘seriously of these 
things, fortune threw a young lady in his path 
that Mr. Herbert thought was just as she should 
be. In fact. Miss Matilda Newell was a rare girl. 
She was roundly formed, rather tall, beautiful, 
clear complexion, dark hazel eyes, red, dimpled 
cheeks, and around her mouth constantly linger¬ 
ed a smile which was of the sweetest kind. She 
was graceful in her motions, affable in her de¬ 
meanor, and was about twenty-two years of age. 
Rumor had said that she had received the at¬ 
tention of a great many suitors, but still remained, 
unmarried. Indeed, one to look at her-would not 
conclude that rumor had belied her, for that smile 
that adorned her lips, and the glance that shot from 
those eyes were dangerous in their influ- 
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ehce upon any one less susceptible than a monk. 
But with all her beauty and her loveliness, Matil¬ 
da Newell was a heartless coquette. 

Russell Herbert first saw her at the house of her ! 
cousin, Frank Landon, who was a class mate of 
his in college, where she was on a visit of some I 
weeks. He did, at the first sight of her, what he ] 
could not in fact help, but at the same time what 
in man is considered a very foolish thing, but 
which all who have arrived at the age of thirty 
have done, however unwilling they may be to 
own it,—he fell in love. He loved her for her 
beauty; he loved those dark rich curls. He loved 
those hazel eyes. He loved her full, round, volup¬ 
tuous form. And that smile—ah! that smile—who 
could withstand it 1 He loved her because he could 
not help it. 

"When Russell Herbert found himself deeply in 
love with Miss Newell, he pursued his passion 
with an energy that might be anticipated from one 
of his strong mind and character. All the strong, 
deep passions of the soul became aroused into ac¬ 
tion. Prior to that time he had never been a woman- 
hater. He had always found time to pass in the 
company of women. He could talk, and laugh, 
and sing, and dance with any fair damsel that fell 
in his way, but he could never see any very great 
difference in them. But now it was different. He 
could find no time to devote to any but Matilda. 
He was always drawing rather unfavorable com¬ 
parisons to other ladies, between them and his 
lady love. Bike all other passionate lovers he 
found no rest except in her company. His love 
for her was pure, and spotless as virgin innocence. 
There gushed up from the deep fountain of his 
soul, no stream of impure or unholy feelings. 

Herbert did not conceal his love ; he devoted his 
time to her alone; he attended balls and parties 
and meetings with her ; he sang with her, danced 
with her, rode with her, and in the depths of his 
passion forgot that there was any other woman in 
existence, than her he loved. 

And what weTe her feelings toward him'? "What 
could be the feelings of a woman, who was aware 
of her beauty, who knew better than any one 
could tell her of her own attractions, and who 
was what had already been said a heartless co¬ 
quette. "Why! she was enamored of her new 
lover of course. She learned to a dollar the ex¬ 
tent of his possessions, and felt pleased that she 
could have so much wealth laid at her feet. She 
felt not a little proud that the talented and rich 
Russell Herbert should be brought to pay his ado¬ 
rations at the shrine of her beauty, when no other 
woman had been able to catch him in her toils. 
But there responded no deep felt, passionate love 
for that which she received. It was all a cold cal¬ 
culation of dollars and cents. But still that smile 
—that inimitable smile—that fascinating smile was 
bestowed upon him, and she gently returned the 
. pressure of his hand, turned the light of her 
dark hazel eyes upon her lover, and he fancied he 
was beloved in return. 

And those were not all the arts she made use of, 
to retain her power over him. A woman loves 


power—loves to exercise her power—no matter 
how—either to humble or exalt—to elevate or 
crush, and in so doing she is governed entirely by 
her own feelings. Matilda liked to exert over her 
lover those little petty arts of sovereignty, 
that a cold, selfish coquette knows so well how 
to wield. "Was Herbert impetuous or too obtru¬ 
sive'? Miss Newell happened just at that time to 
sec some one else who demanded her attention, 
and she bestowed just enough to excite a little 
jealousy, and jealousy is such a. cooler of love. 
Was he all indifferent as to her 1 She had a 
slight head ache, and his advice was asked, and 
that smile called him back to* her feet. Did he 
show any signs of jealousy % An invitation to 
take tea, or spend the evening with her always 
dispelled them. No fisherman ever brought to the 
bank a trout with more adroitness and skill, or 
showed the same with more pride to the less suc¬ 
cessful followers of Isaak Walton than did Miss 
Newell exercise in keeping and displaying Russell 
Herbert in her train. 

Herbert knew but one course to pursue. He had 
no arts to maintain, no deceits to practise; there 
was no guile in his nature. He loved Matilda with 
the whole intense, overpowering emotions of the 
soul; he loved her in that manner that persons of 
liis high-souled, generous nature, only are capable 
of loving; and the only course he could pursue 
was to offer his hand and his fortune to her 
he loved. He did so and was accepted. Her¬ 
bert thought himself the happiest of men. From 
! that time a marked change took place in the be¬ 
havior of Miss Newell. She felt herself no long¬ 
er obliged to make use of her usdal quantity of 
airs and smiles,—her lover was her affianced hus¬ 
band.” Herbert wished to have the day appoint- 
; ed on which Miss Newell might have a legal claim 
j to dower in his estate, but the time' was always 
delayed. Twice was the wedding day appointed, 
and twice was it postponed at the special interpo¬ 
sition of Matilda, for no reason but she wished it 
to be so. 

Summer was fast passing away, and gray tinted 
Autumn was silently taking its place. Yet Ma¬ 
tilda remained at her cousin’s, and her name was 
still unchanged, from the fact that although she 
was betrothed to Herbert, she still thought there 
might some better ‘chance offer than a marriage 
with him, and the time yet remained undeter¬ 
mined. 

CHAPTER II. 

“So, Herbert, you are to become, related to me 
by marriage eh ”? “ said Frank Landon, smiling 
as he entered the room of the individual address¬ 
ed, in that quiet, easy manner that college mates 
may assume —■“ "When is it coming off *? ” 

Herbert received his companion with a wel¬ 
come smile and a hearty shake of -the hand, but a 
slight shade passed over his brow as the last ques¬ 
tion was asked. 

“"Well! Frank,” said Russell 1 ; motioning to¬ 
ward a seat, “ I suppose I must 'address you in 
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the style that the English Kings addressed their 
Earls in times past, ‘ trusty and well beloved 
cousin.’ ” 

“Yes; something of that sort, but—” 

“ Of course you will feel yourself highly hon¬ 
ored by that title,” said Herbert interrupting him. 

“ Just so ; but when will the legal right be se¬ 
cured to commence epistles in that way to me ! ” 

“Not yet determined,” replied Herbert. 

“ I’m glad to hear it,” said Landon, his face 
brightening up in the same proportion, that the 
brow of Herbert darkened. 

“ Glad to hear it,” repeated he, “ my cousin that 
is to be, you recollect when I'was in love with the 
dark eyed, beautiful girl that now boasts the name 
of Mrs. Landon, there was no one near me to 
counsel or advise me in my course but yourself; 
and I now tell you that if I owe the happiness I 
now enjoy in the possession of the best of wives, 
to any thing besides my own good looks, it is to 
you,—don’t interrupt me, but listen. I followed 
your advice, and was guided by you alone, and'in 
return for your kindness ■ I am going to give my 
advice and offer my guidance to you, but it is for 
altogether a different purpose—you helped me to a 
wife, I am going to do my best to prevent you 
from getting one.” 

“"What!” said Herbert, drawing himself up 
rather haughtily, “ really your interference is—” 

“ Solely for the advancement of your happi¬ 
ness,” said Frank, “listen, I have not told you all 
I wish to.” 

For a long time the two friends were together 

o ^ o 

in a close and animated conversation, which final¬ 
ly ended by Landon leaving the room, but not un¬ 
til he had exacted the promise that Herbert would 
be guided entirely by him. 

* <* * * * * * * 

The next day the little busy town of- 

was thrown into utter confusion by a report that 
Russell Herbert had failed. It was said he had 
become bail for a distant itelation for the purchase 
of goods in New York, that the goods were on 
the way up the Lake, and were lost in a severe 
storm ; that in consequence of that he had lost all 
his property with the exception of his farm, and 
that it was even doubtful whether he would re¬ 
tain that. Such an event was perfectly astound¬ 
ing from the fact that he had never ventured his 
property in active business that would endanger 
it; and people never calculated that any one else 
could fail. 

chapter nr. 

“Well! really Frank, you are mighty sober 
this morning,” said Mr^. Landon, as she and her 
cousin Matilda, and the individual addressed sat 
at the breakfast table the morning after the repu¬ 
ted failure of Herbert. Frank was holding his 
coffee cup in liis hand, looking intently upon the 
salt cellar—“iWIiat are you thinking of! ” con¬ 
tinued she. 

“ Thinking of! ” asked Frank, sipping his cof¬ 
fee with great assiduity. 


“Yes, thinking of,” returned his wife, “or do 
you never think ? ” 

“ I sometimes think I have the best wife in the 
world.” 

“All very right, and very proper in you, Mr. 
Landon; but your very dear, best of wives was 
not in your thoughts then; so tell us'what you 
were thinking of,” returned Mrs. Landon. 

“ I was thinking of—nothing,” and Frank stuff¬ 
ed the leg of a chicken, into his mouth as if he 
was determined not to say anything more, for at 
least, five minutes. 

“ Did you ever see such a man ! ” asked Mrs. L. 
of Matilda, in a tone which betrayed some slight 
vexation at Frank’s obstinacy. 

“ Very important, truly,” said Matilda to Lan¬ 
don, “ do you employ much of your time in that 
manner ! ” she continued with a slight curve of the 
lip and rather a sneering tone. This was what 
Frank wanted, he wanted to excite their curiosity 
a little by seeming abstracted, and his acting was 
so near to nature that both had been .deceived: 
He took time to clear his mouth of the running 
geers of the chicken he had just taken up and lay¬ 
ing the bone down by the side of his plate, look¬ 
ed at both and very pleasantly replied, “ I suppose 
I must tell you what I was thinking of, for when 
two women commence at one man he stands no 
chance, even in hiding his thoughts. I was think¬ 
ing how bad Herbert must feel about his failure.” 

“ Failure !” replied Mrs. L. “ failure in what! 
in securing his sweetheart! ” and she looked 
rather archly at Matilda. 

“I thought.Russell Herbert never failed in any 
thing,” dryly remarked Matilda, blushing at the 
same tune under the insinuation of Mrs. Landon. 

“ I know he failed in obtaining a kiss, once from 
a certain fair cousin of mine, when he did not see 
me enter the room, and she did,” gaily remarked 
Mrs. L. “but what has he failed in this time, any 
thing serious ! ” 

“Rather” said Frank, with the air of one who 
knows a thing and wishes to tell it, but first means 
to see how much people wish to know what he 
certainly intends to communicate. 

“ You are quite laconic, coz,” said Matilda. 

“ Do tell us if you are going to,” again asked 
his wife, as she replenished his coffee cup. 

“ Let him alone, he would not miss telling me 
any thing against Herbert for the world,” said 
Matilda. 

After a good deal of questioning and some 
threatening on the part of the ladies, ‘ and while 
Frank was sipping his third cup of coffee after 
making serious inroads upon a pile of baked po¬ 
tatoes, he made out to communicate the report 
given at the close of the second chapter, adding, 
that in all probability, if it was true, Herbert would 
be compelled to work hard for a living. 

“ But, my dear, why don’t, you go to see him, if 
he is in trouble ! ” 

“ Because,” replied Frank, “I cannot replace 
his property, and besides, I know from his nature 
that his loss never will trouble him. He never 
cares for money, only as he can do good with it to 
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others; and it is only as to its effect upon one oth- < eye to meet his own. The attentive ear, the quick 
cr person” and Prank looked directly into the face j kind toned reply was gone. That smile which had 
of his cousin, “that. I have any fears at all; and I j beamed upon the heart of Herbert so many times 
hope she never loved Russell Herbert for the mere j before, which had drawn him away from the side 
sake of his money.” j of other beauties, which had beguiled his mo- 

“Are you sure that person ever loved him at j ments by day, and his dreams by night; that 
all?” asked Miss Newell. ; smile.no longer played over her features for him. 

“ If she does not, I can only say there is much Herbert felt that there was a change,—and yet he 

pure, generous love lost,” returned Prank. could hardly believe it. He could not think that 

“I am not so sure of that,” said the beautiful she, who he believed but a short time before, had 

coquette, as they rose from the table,” and I would offered her whole soul at his shrine, should so soon 

like to know what a man is worth who has no turn to other gods. 

money, and is compelled to work for a living !” Determined to ascertain how much of a change 

“ Miss Newell! ” exclaimed Prank’s better half had been wrought in her feelings, and to what it 

with emphasis, to whom such a sentiment was was attributable, he asked her if she was out of 

down right sacrilege. “ Cousin! what is a man : health. She replied in the negative. He then 
■worth? I will tell you what my husband is ■worth : asked her to take a walk upon the bank of theriv- 
so long as he has health, so long as he retains his cr. After many excuses on her part, she finally 

love for his lawful wife, and treats her with that consented. Arm in arm they proceeded to the 

kindness and affection he ever has shown toward river; but how different the manner in which she 

her, even though he has no fortune, nothing but held his arm from all former times. There was 

his profession and the labor of his hands to sus- nothing of the genuine feeling of love in that 

tain him, so long he is to me worth all the world clasp. Her hand hung loosely upon his arm as if 
beside.” she was almost afraid of being contaminated by 

A blush of virtuous indignation lighted up the its touch, 
features of the noble wife as she returned the just : The moon was shining brightly in the heav- 

rebuke to the sneering question of her cousin, and ens, and a few stars showed their twinkling light, 
her eyes kindled with a purer lustre as Prank clasp- Their beams fell upon the river as it rolled along in 

cd her in his arms and told her that his “ worth ; its majestic course toward the Lake, and were re- 
was nothing compared to that of his own, gentle, fleeted from its surface as from the face of a mirror 
confiding right judging wife.” : —the hills rose gently upon each side and as the 

Matilda approached the happy pair with her ' reflected moonbeams played upon their summits 

peculiar, fascinating smile, and taking a hand of mellowed down in the distance, it were not difficult 
each in her own, with an air so utterly at vari- to imagine the warrior spirits of the aborigines of 

ance with what she had just said, that it might our country hovering over their now deserted 

mislead any one less keen sighted than Frank 1 graves. The gentle breeze,''scented with the per- 
Landon, said “ I am going to think just so when I fume of autumnal fruits, fanned their brows. Tho 
get married, but till then I am at liberty to talk as Whip-poor-will sung his unvarying, mournful 
I please.” j cadences close by; while afar off was heard the 

Prank Landon’s wife was a treasure. He had howling of the wolf, 
married her contrary to the advice of his connec- It was a time for love—there beneath the cano- 
tions, and all his friends except Herbert,—not for py of heaven, with the bright moon lending them 

her wealth, for she was penniless,—not for her her borrowed light, with the works of nature in 

high connections, for she was an orphan with her grandeur and glory around them, proclaiming 

scarcely a known relation in the world,—but for the hand that made them to be a God of Love, 

her chaste and virtuous mind, and refined intellect, j what two congenial hearts could meet and not 
which set off and adorned her tall figure, regular love? But time, beauty, scenery, nature, all corn- 
features and black eyes, with a radiance that mind ! bined cannot place love where it was destined 
alone can give,—-and for one other reason which the i never to be, in the heart of a coquette, or make 
reader may have guessed, because she loved him,. \ her feel a tithe of the misery she inflicted on one 
She would never acknowledge that fortune, of it- who has fallen into her toils. 

self, made man or woman better. She knew and Herbert talked of the beauties before them, of 
felt that virtuous women arc ok an equality every the loveliness of the scene. He discoursed elo- 
where. In the most splendid drawing room or ' qucntly of the diversities of nature’s works, of 
gorgeous saloon, she would own no superior, and her minuteness and her grandeur. He compared 
at the same time, she felt herself above none but our own with other countries, the scenery before 

the vicious and the depraved. And as Frank them with the far famed classic scenery of Greece 

wended his way to his office that morning, he and Italy; he told her of the superiority of the 
rubbed his hands together with joy, and, as well he former to the latter ; he talked of the lovely and 

might, felt proud of his wife. ' grand scenes of other climes, and as he gazed 

That evening Russell Herbert called to see his upon the beautiful scene before him, the beautiful 
affianced bride. She received him with the most being by his side, beautiful even in her hatefulness, 
polite formality; answered his questions with pre- his soul expanded with his subject, and Herbert 
cision and also with the most freezing indifference. became surprised even at his own yiyid descriptions. 
There shot no glance of love from her-bright , And all these things are placed here for our 
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enjoyment: and do we not enjoy tlicm 1” asked 
he, as he turned and looked in the face of Matilda 
for an answer in accordance with his own noble 
feelings. 

“ How cold it is getting, ,r she returned, with an 
air of impatience ; and she drew her shawl more 
closely around her. ... 

Herbert felt repulsed; but he spake on, of his | 
past course through life, and dwelt long on old ! 
times, old schoolmates, and old friends. He talked 
of the future—of the hopes and the destinies of 
man; he told her that “fate had thrown one 
bright and beautiful being across his path, who 
had been to him as a brilliant vision of loveliness ; 
who was, he hoped, to light up with her smiles his 
joys, share his happiness, sooth his woes, smooth 
down the asperities of his life, and make him a 
better, nobler being—one who was to sympathise 
with him, whose heart beat in unison with his 
own, and whose being was to become linked with 
liis;” “ And when,” said he, in conclusion,— 
“when shall that time be 1 when shall we be 
what we'have so long expected to be V’ 

As he spoke, he took her hand in his own, 
and gently pressed it to his lips. But there was 
no pressure returned. That sympathetic thrill, 
that runs through the veins like liquid fire, on 
touching the hand of one we love, was all unfelt. 
Matilda gently withdrew her hand, and answered 
by a yawn. 

Russell Herbert felt as if a mountain of lead 
were heaped on his soul. His feelings were ! 
deadened, his senses were benumbed, his brain | 
reeled. The strong man felt bowed down, but by i 
a powerful cfTort he threw off the incubus that 
threatened to crush him, and in a voice husky 
with emotion, asked her if she had no reply to make. 

“ Mr. Herbert,” said she—and her face as¬ 
sumed something like earnestness—“ is this re¬ 
port true, that cousin Frank told me to-day, about 
your losing your fortune 1” 

“ I presume Mr. Langdon told nothing but the 
truth.” 

“ And you lose your property by becoming se¬ 
curity for others V’ 

Herbert nodded affirmation. 

“Have you yet paid the debt V' resumed Miss 
Newell, growing more interested in the matter. 

Herbert shook his head. 

“Can you not remove your property, or con¬ 
ceal it in such away they cannot reach it'?” she 
continued with something of her former anima¬ 
tion in her countenance. 

Russell Herbert’s lip curled with scorn. “ Cer¬ 
tainly I could, madam,” said he with bitter em¬ 
phasis ; “ but I shall pay every just demand there 
is against me.” 

“ And give up your fortune and station in life 
when you receive no benefit in so doing V’^Sr 

“ I should feel that my station in life was a curse 
to me if it were gained at the expense of honor” 

“But, Herbert,” continned she, in her casuis¬ 
try, “ many.a;man Js there who conceals his pro¬ 
perty in like situation, and the community think 
none the worse of him for it.” . 


“I care not: the thoughts of the community 
never made a dishonest, man respect himself.” 

“ But if not for your own sake, have you no 
feelings for her who is to share your being V’ asked 
Miss Newell. 

“ I can do nothing dishonorable even for her I 
love,” was the firm and determined answer. 

Miss Newell felt that Herbert was right—right 
before God and in the eyes of man; but she 
would have liked a far different conclusion. She 
saw that Herbert was fair in his conduct, and that 
any remarks she might make in an ordinary way, 
would not move him. She had one resource left— 
reproach. Matilda was an actress ; what coquette 
is not 1 

“ Herbert,” said she, throwing into her looks as 
much of passion as she could assume, “ you do 
not love me.” 

“ True love,” said he, drawing himself up to 
his full height, “ true love never leads to dishonor.” 

Failing in that, Miss Newell placed her hand¬ 
kerchief to her face, and sobbed aloud. 

“ Miss Newell,” said Herbert, with bitter irony, 
“ is it not getting cold V’ and without waiting for 
a reply, placed her arm in his own, and in silence 
they proceeded to the house of Frank Landon. 
They parted at the threshold. Herbert shook the 
hand of Matilda with a gentle pressure, but it was 
perfectly inert in his grasp. AVishing her pleasant 
dreams and “good night,” he left her. 

He left her with a heavy’-, forboding heart. He 
had learned a new lesson in human nature : he 
had learned that the woman who had first awa¬ 
kened in him the pure and holy feeling of love, 
was unworthy of that love. He had learned that 
that woman, whose smile had fallen so brightly 
upon him, whose eye had kindled so often at his 
coming, whose step had so often sprang to meet 
his own, was treacherous, deceitful, heartless ; 
that she, who could inspire, so much love in him, 
was herself destitute; that she was cold and self¬ 
ish. 

It was to him a bitter lesson. The iron entered 
his very soul. He had given up to her the purest 
offering a heart can give, from genuine first love. 
He had poured out before her the noblest libations 
of the soul: all, all were desecrated ; his household ■ 
gods were crushed to dust. She, who had smiled 
when he smiled, approved when he spake, had 
only done so that his fortune might be laid at her 
feet. His person, his mind, all that was generous 
and noble in his nature, were alike condemned 
and despised. He could have forgiven even this; 
but to he asked to add dishonor if not crime to his 
name, was too much. That he could never for¬ 
give. • 

Frank Landon had read the nature of his beau¬ 
tiful cousin as it was manifested in her actions. 

| He had known her from childhood,—had known 
her even better than she knew herself; and he re¬ 
solved to .let his friend into the secret of her na¬ 
ture before he had entirely sacrificed himself. 
Hence the interference on the part of Landon. 
The rumor of Herbert’s loss of property was 
> started by him, and in all that pertained thereto, 
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Herbert was under his guidance. Frank had 
freely told him all her faults, which Herbert, be¬ 
ing under the influence of the ‘blind god/could 
not discover. But too fearfully were they brought 
to light. Herbert did suppose that there was no¬ 
thing in woman’s nature so fraught with evil. He 
believed that all the aspirations of her soul were 
bright, and holy, and pure. But his eyes had 
been opened, and in the anguish of his heart he 
■vowed never more to trust in woman. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Some weeks had elapsed, and Miss Newell still 
continued at her cousin’s. She had however been 
wholly neglected by Herbert. Occasionally they 
had met ; but a passing salutation was all that she 
received from him ; and no one, unacquainted with 
their situation, would suppose they were any thing 
more than casual acquaintances. But Miss Newell 
did not want beaux; what flirt ever'did? She 
had old bachelors and young bachelors, widowers 
and single men, and even some married men were, 
for a time, drawn out of their accustomed orbits 
by a glance and a smile from the beautiful Miss 
Newell. 

About this period of time Miss Newell became 
acquainted with a new character—that is to say, 
he was new to her; and novelty is all that is ne¬ 
cessary to excite the admiration of a coquette. But 
Jack "Winter was by no means a new character. 
Many such have lived and cursed the world with 
their being, and many such will live after him. 
Nor was he new in town. Many had known him 
for a long time, and many have most bitter cause 
to remember him for years to come. 

Jack "Winter, or, as he was in the habit of wri¬ 
ting his name, J. Milton Winter, was an especial 
favorite with the ladies. He spent his winters at 
the metropolis of the State, and his summers at 
other places of no great pretensions. In person he 
was tall, slender, and gracefully formed. His 
complexion was an olive brown; his features 
were rather regular, his mouth large and sensual. 
His eves were of the most brilliant hlack, and they ! 
seemed to pierce right through you at a single 
glance: but in conversation they were pleasant. : 
There was a sort of magnetic influence in their 
expression, which, when he was pleased, drew \ 
you unavoidably towards him, and yet the sensa¬ 
tion was not a pleasant one. You felt as if play¬ 
ing with a tiger, which, at any time might end 
your existence with a stroke of his paw. 

Jack Winter always dressed in fashionable 
style. He was very choice in the selection of his 
apparel, never selecting’ gaudy colors, yet always 
wearing the richest material. His cravat was 
tastefully arranged, his boots were closely fitted, 
his vest was always elegant, and in his whole ex¬ 
terior he was scrupulously clean. Though always 
fashionable, he never carried any fashion to ex¬ 
cess. His air was easy, nonchalant , and in every 
company he was perfectly at home, and might be 
even termed agreeable. No one ever thought of 
addressing him as Air. Winter. Wherever he ! 


went, and in all companies, he was familiarly 
called Jack "Winter. All grades of society, from 
grave Judges to drunken loafers, gave him that 
appellation ; yet no one ever approached him with 
anymore familiarity than was found in that name. 
There was something in the glance of that eye, 
and in the rather haughty curl of that lip, that 
spoke, much plainer than words, “ call me what 
you please, but venture no farther.” And indeed, 
it were difficult to find any one that could with 
truth say that he was a confidant of Jack Winter. 
Any one but the keenest judges of human cha¬ 
racter, was as well acquainted with him at first 
sight as after years of intercourse with him. To 
common observers he appeared always the same 
frank, easy, indifferent gentleman; yet when closely 
studied, he. proved to be the creation of stern, 
close thought, of strong, misguided passion, and 
deep, immovable prejudice. Compared with Rus¬ 
sell Herbert, most people would set him down as 
decidedly superior in all that constitutes a gentle¬ 
man ; but no man can be a gentleman, however 
genteel his appearance and fashionable his address, 
unless he has sound moral principles for the basis 
of his character. In this Russell Herbert was as 
much his superior as it is possible to conceive. 

Jack "Winter was also reputed to bench ; yet in 
what his wealth consisted it would be difficult to 
tell. He had no real estate—was not in the pos¬ 
session of property that a sheriff would pronounce 
come-at-able—had no deposites in bank—yet he 
never was in want of funds. Whenever he pur¬ 
chased any article, or paid his bill at the tavern, 
the roll of bank notes, on which miffht be seen 
the letters X and XX, and even L, which was 
thrust carelessly into his vest pocket, and the air 
of indifference with which it was done, seemed to 
say that Jack "Winter was as good as the bank. 

Miss Newell first saw Mr. Winter at a ball at 

the Washington Hall, in the town of-, given 

in honor of the election of the Honorable Jere¬ 
miah Froth as Member of Congress. Of course 
it was quite a genteel affair. All the elite of the 
town were there. The friends of the Honorable 
Member elect would very naturally be there, and 
his opponents were invited in a spirit of politeness, 
and like philosophers concluded that, as they had 
done their best to defeat Mr. Froth, and had not 
succeeded, they might with all propriety dance 
off their chagrin at .his own ball, and make the 
best they could of a bad matter. The ladies were 
collected by the successful candidate, and Mrs. 
Landon and Miss Newell went together. The 
gentlemen found means, as they always can, to 
get to the ball; and at an early hour the dancing 
began. Cotillions, contra-dances, and quadrilles 
were danced in turn; and as the room was not 
large enough to accommodate so large an as¬ 
sembly at once, while some danced, others pro¬ 
menaded, and others were seated in conversation. 

Matilda had been dancing with Mr. Froth, and 
as that gentleman was married, it could not be 
expected that he should be confined to one lady, 
or if it was, that that person should be his wife; 
and as both he and Matilda were somewhat fa- 
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tigued with the dancing, he proposed they should 
promenade around the room, and see who was 
there. This exactly suited Miss Newell. She 
had been on the look-out to find some one to sup¬ 
ply the place of Herbert ever since his visit at 
Landon’s, mentioned before; and with Froth for 
a chaperon, she might form a kind of centre of at¬ 
traction, and have a better chance of selecting a 
future beau. 

As she was unacquainted with many of the gen¬ 
tlemen present, Mr. Froth could do no less than to 
answer her questions as to name, character, &c., 
and when an introduction was solicited, to give it; 
and, as he was a good judge of character, his re¬ 
marks concerning those who attracted the atten¬ 
tion of the fair coquette, were sometimes very pi¬ 
quant. 

“ Who is that gentleman with the eye-glass'?” 
enquired Matilda. 

“ Mister Pond,” was the laconic answer. 

“ What is he”?” 

“A mere pond —rather shallow, at that—only 
fit for ducks and goslings —nothing to be caught by 
fishing there.” 

“ Q.uite a scientific description, - ” said Matilda; 
“ but he is coming this way,” and she turned as if 
to avoid him. Mf. Pond raised his eye-glass and 
gave a stare at the averted face of. Miss Newell. 

“ Good evening, Pond,” said Froth, familiarly, 
(he always addressed his constituents in the same 
way) “ at your old business, I see—ogling the la¬ 
dies, and criticising their beauty, eh ! you rogue !” 
and Froth turned from this ‘shallow JPond'' with 
an approving glance and smile. 

“ Who is that gentleman with the pink satin 
cravat V 

“ Mister Hill—reminds me of Laurel Hill.” 

“ Why so 1” 

“ He is evergreen at the top.” 

“ That is to say, he is somewhat verdant,” said 
Miss Newell. 

“ Exactly so, fair lady.” 

“ That dark looking man, leading the first co¬ 
tillion 1” 

“ He is a Mr. Knight.” 

“ He must be the ‘ knight of the sable counte¬ 
nance.” 

“Yes, and Byron must have referred to him 
when he said, * as dark as night.’ Do you see the 
lady ‘ right forenensd as some of my Irish constitu¬ 
ents would say, (Froth had a great many such) 
with a white dress, white slippers, and flaxen 
ringlets, and light eyes'? "Well, that is Miss 
Day.” 

“ Something of a contrast, truly; and I take it 
the gentleman between them must be Twilight,” 
said Matilda. 

“ Your reason V ’ 

“ The reason is obvious, he is between night 
and day.” 

Excellent,” said Froth, “ how stupid in me 
not to have seen it. But I can never get the start 
of the ladies.” 

As the two came opposite the door leading into 
the room, who should enter but Herbert, upon the 


arm of Frank Landon. Matilda started, and 
turned to admire some flowers growing in the win¬ 
dow. Froth looked around for the cause of her 
sudden emotion. “ Ah,” said he, “ Mr. Herbert 
and your cousin. Poor fellow! how dejected 
Herbert looks since he has lost his fortune. 1 did 
not think it would affect him so. Pie seems to 
take it quite to heart. You are well acquainted 
with him, I believe.” 

Mr. Froth turned to look at the flowers also, 
and as he asked the last question, Matilda com¬ 
menced pulling the- leaves of the plant in such a. 
manner as to threaten its entire destruction. He 
gently removed her hand from its destructive oc¬ 
cupation, as she answered rather confusedly— 
“ But slightly—I have seen him once or twice at 
my cousin’s.” 

• She looked around her as she answered, and 
Russell Herbert was walking past her. He had 
evidently heard the question and answer; but he 
did not notice the fair being who was ashamed of 
his acquaintance. Pie neither spoke to her, nor 
betrajmd by sign or glance any recognition of her 
he once deeply and truly loved. Froth knew that 
they had been intimately acquainted, had under¬ 
stood they were betrothed, for rumor had not been 
idle with their names. He looked in her face for 
the contradiction to her words, but that proudly 
curled lip and unblushing countenance, only 
seemed to confirm them. He thought of the pas¬ 
sage in Byron— 

“ The creatures lie with such a grace ; ” 
but the thought was suppressed, and merely say¬ 
ing, “ Ah, indeed !” they walked on. 

In one corner of the room stood a young man 
surrounded by a bevy of j’oung ladies, to whom 
he was repeating poetry. Pie was very coarsely 
and shabbily dressed; one side of his shirt collar 
was in sight, the other was not; his vest was fas¬ 
tened with one button and a pin ; his coat was 
out at the elbows; his boots wore a peculiar red 
hue, which denoted long abstinence from blacking, 
and his hair hung in long masses over his head. 
He was the poetaster of the town. 

“ Mr. Julius Cajsar Wellington Spryker,” said 
Froth, in a whisper, to Matilda, “a man who 
writes rhymes without reason, and ..retails them 
out to the ladies whenever he can get them to lis¬ 
ten. An Englishman by birth, thinks himself a 
second Lord Byron, despises his predecessors in 
the divine art, and pretends to the eccentricities 
of genius ; has heard that Newton n'ever combed 
his hair—that Johnson wotc dirty linen—that 
Thompson was lazy—that Pope was a sloven— 
and fancies, if he is the same in these respects, he 
is their equal in genius. He has no more man¬ 
ners than a hog—no more sense than a baboon— 
and thinks all the world in love with his produc¬ 
tions.” Mr. Froth was interrupted with the 
exclamations of ‘ beautiful!’ ‘ how fine!’ ‘ splen¬ 
did !’ ‘ how Byronic!’ uttered by the admiring 
ladies. The poet looked around proudly upon 
his auditors, when his eye fell upon Froth and 
Miss Newell. Spryker bowed very low to the 
member of Congress. 
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“ All, Julius!” began Froth, “ excuse me ! Mr. 
Spryker I mean; rehearsing some of your works 
I hear. That last idea of yours was very clas¬ 
sical; and not only classical, but perfectly original. 
You must labor hard to produce such efforts.” 

“A mere trifle,” remarked Spryker, in a way ' 
that showed that he appreciated Froth’s good sense 
and sound discrimination. 

“ By the way, Spryker, I am going to address a 
card to my constituents, thanking them for my 
election, and I would like a little of your poetry 
to add to it, by way of a flyer, if it would not be 
giving you too much trouble.” 

“ No trouble at all, Mr. Froth, I would be too 

happy-” and here ensued a number of nods 

and winks, which Julius Ccesar Wellington Spry¬ 
ker intended for bows, and which would have put 
Beau Brummcl entirely in the background. The 
Honorable Mr. Froth did not wait for their com¬ 
pletion, but turned to continue his promenade. 

“ Are not you ashamed of yourself I” asked his 
fair companion, giving his arm a playful shake. 
“For what ?” 

“ For giving such a description as you did .of 
that fellow, and then be so good and compli¬ 
mentary to his face.” 

“ I rely upon the sound discretion of my fair 
friend to keep my descriptions to herself, and you 
know compliments cost nothing.” 

“ And I suppose you will give some such des¬ 
cription of myself to some other person in five 
minutes, and forget it when next we meet,” said 
Matilda, half serious and half ironical. 

“ No such thing—I speak well of the ladies on 
every occasion, and never praise them to their 
faces.” 

“ I understand, Mr. .Froth; women never vote , 
so you can never find time to call their produc¬ 
tions both original and classical and she gave 
Froth one of her peculiar smiles. “ But who is 
that just entering the room, with so genteel a 
carriage ?” she asked as she turned her compan¬ 
ion towards the door. 

“ That ? why, that is Jack Winter.” 

“A freezing cognomen—but who is Jack 
Winter'?” 

“ Jack "Winter is—-—Jack Winter.” 

“How explicit! perfectly astonishing! what is 
he'?” " 

• A perfect enigma—I never could solve him.” 
’.“Not brother to Jack Frost, is he'?” 

‘ “No! nor to Jack O’Lantern.” 

“ What is he, then—come ! give us a descrip¬ 
tion'? or have you suddenly lost your descriptive 
powers I” 

“ He is a genteel looking fellow.” 

“ I see he is,” responded Matilda. 

“ Has just returned from the South, where he 
has been to receive some thirty or foTty thousand 
dollars, as rumor says, left him by one of his 
aunts.” 

“ Is he married 1” 

“ All but that.” 

“Engaged?” „ 

“ Cannot say—I should think it probable, as he 


has been paying particular attention to a widow’s 
daughter a little out of town.” 

“ Is she here ?” 

“ No ! could not come.” 

“Why not?” 

“Not convenient;” and Mr. Froth shrugged 
his shoulders, as If he could say a great deal 
more, were he disposed to. 

“ Is he very devoted to her?” 

“Lord bless you! I see you don’t know Jack 
Winter. Why, all the ladies within forty miles 
arc in love with him, and he goes to see them all, 
and he is not caught in the noose matrimonal yet.” 

“ Introduce me,” said the fair coquette. 

Jack "Winter was standing in conversation with 
Frank Landon. He had taken in at a glance 
the whole occupants of the ball-room. He had 
particularly noticed the Honorable Mr. Froth 
and his fair companion, and intuitively knew 
they were talking about him, from the pains they 
took to conceal from his observation any seeming 
1 notice of him. 

“ A large number present this evening, Lan¬ 
don,” remarked Winter. . 

“Yes; and I feel very sorry for you in conse¬ 
quence.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because there are so many you cannot devote 
much time to each one, as is your usual manner.” 

“ I shall depart from my custom to-night, and 
be very particular in my devotions.” 

“ And make fifty ladies jealous. But in what 
quarter ?” 

“Do you see that lady with Froth?” 

“Ido.” 

“ A new face to me; butl shall make a conquest 
there to-night, or my name is not Jack "Winter.” 

“ Look out, or the conqueror will be conquered. 
But do you know who she is ?” 

“No! do you?” 

“ I ought ; she is my cousin.” 

“ Does she live in town ?” 

“ Only visiting at my house.” 

“ Is she wealthy ?” 

“ If I should tell you she is, you would be in 
love with her immediately ; so I shall tell you 
nothing about it.” 

“Introduce me to her?” asked Jack. 

“ Certainly,” replied Landon, with a smile, and 
! turned to do so, but Froth saved him the trouble, 
as he came forward at that moment at the request 
of Miss Newell. 

“ Miss -Newell, my friend. Jack Winter,” said 
the honorable member elect, with.an easy air; “I 
hope you may become better acquainted.” 

Jack Winter bestowed one of his best bows 
and searching glances in honor of the introduc¬ 
tion, and Miss Newell’s fascinating smile once 
more adorned her lips, for Mr. Winter’s especial 
benefit. 

“"With your permission, Mr. Froth, will you 
promenade with me, Miss Newell ?” asked Jack, 
as he gently placed her arm in his. Mr. F. bowed 
assent to the arrangement, and, taking Landon’s 
arm, passed to the other side of the room. 
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“ I don’t know but I am in danger, by coming 
in close contact with so cold a personage as T Vin¬ 
ter is represented to be,” said Matilda, smiling. 

“I dare say,” said Jack, laughing at her pun, 
“you have heard of such a thing as a mild 
"Winter.” 

“ I have; and I think it a great mistake in giv- 
ing you the name of John. Had your cognomen 
been Jack Frost , I should certainly think you 
would be under the necessity of petitioning the 
Legislature, in order to have it at all characteristic.” 

“ You speak in enigmas.” 

“ Jack .Frost is not only biting, but is very 
white. You perceive the distinction now. But 
as you are neither Jack Frost nor a severe Win¬ 
ter, I shall not go for my cloak and muff to protect 
my person and fingers,” said Matilda, as she gave 
him another of those smiles. 

Jack felt that her gaycty was fast becoming 
contagious, and he did hot endeavor to restrain 
his own. He joined in her laugh for a few mo¬ 
ments, then assuming a half-serious look, and 
accompanying his words with his own piercing 
.glance, said—“ "Were I either, I feel that I should 
be soon melted by exposure to your own sunny 
smiles.” 

“ Gross flattery, Mr; Winter,” said Matilda, 
evidently flattered by his remark, as she turned to I 
continue the promenade; “I never listen to it.” j 

Russell Herbert had been standing on the op- I 
posite side of the hall, regarding the movements 
of Matilda and "Winter, although he did not ap- \ 
pear so-to do. ' He saw the same smile she had so ] 
often given him, beam upon another—the same ! 
cordial grasp of the arm, which he had thought : 
intended for him alone, received by another—and 
"that other, a man for whose moral character lie 
entertained a most profound contempt. Where 
confidence' exists, jealousy never enters. Her¬ 
bert’s confidence had been destroyed, and ho felt 
all the soul-scathing pangs which that passion 
inflicts. Sickening at the thought of consequen¬ 
ces, he turned to the nearest lady, and engaged 
her hand for the next cotillion. He danced, and 
chatted, -and tried to dispel the thoughts that 
crowded upon his brain, but in vain. He made 
frequent mistakes, lost the step and got out of 
time. But he managed to conceal the true cause 
of his mistakes from all; they thought it arose 
from his extreme joyousness of feeling. How 
many a sad thought—how many a heart-ache is 
concealed beneath a gay exterior ! In how many 
ball-rooms has misery entered and stalked about, 
and nothing of it seen ! How much of bitter dis¬ 
appointment and corroding sorrow is veiled under 
the guise of- hilarity and mirth! How many, 
even when congratulated by their friends upon 
their gaiety and happiness, have been ready to 
weep bitter tears of anguish and woe! To the 
young and ardent, a ball-room presents uncon¬ 
strained joy and pleasure. Little dream they that 
the faces clothed in smiles, the gay jest and the 
hearty laugh belong to those, whose bosoms are 
filled with cankering caTe—whose thoughts are far 
from the dance they lead—whose heads are aching 


and whose hearts are bleeding over ruined pros¬ 
pects and blighted hopes. 

Herbert left the scene—to him a scene of mise¬ 
ry—at an early hour. The dance, the jest, even 
the smile and welcome of friends, had for him no 
charm. He felt as a stranger there. He went to 
his home, and laid his aching head upon his pil¬ 
low, to dream of that smile which had allured him 
on to disappointment, and hopes betrayed. 

Not so with Matilda Newell. She tarried till a 
late hour ; and, as Jack Winter had said, he was 
very particular in his devotions to her. They 
danced, and walked, and talked together, till the 
night was far spent. He praised her beauty, and 
vivacity of mind—not in so many words—but in 
a way that left it no less certain to her, what his 
meaning was. If she wished for any thing, it was 
his highest happiness to gratify her. In short, 
each did their utmost to please the other, and 
when there is a disposition to please, there is gene¬ 
rally a way. 

Mr. Froth and his congratulatory speech were 
unnoticed by them. Mr. Spryker and his poetry, 
Mr. Pond and his eyeglass, and indeed all the 
other objects in the room, were forgotten or over¬ 
looked. But Mr. Winter was not neglected. He 
received the most polite attentions from the ladies 
during that--entire evening. Gay belles, flaunt¬ 
ing flirts, and old maids, who needed the assist¬ 
ance of the dentist, and paint and perfume, to set 
off their toothless gums and yellow countenances 
to any thing like advantage, each in their turn, 
endeavored, with a kind word, or a nod, or a 
smirk, or a smile, to withdraw his attention from 
the fair being at his side, ?to themselves. And' 
managing mammas who had marriageable daugh¬ 
ters, had many enquiries to make as to his health, 
and many questions as to the late fashions, and 
had to rehearse the last scandal about Miss So- 
and-so and Mr. This-and-that, which nobody be¬ 
lieved, for the same object. He saw at once 
through their designs, and laughed in his sleeve 
at their attempts. 

But while they were so good to his face, they 
did not suffer his sins to escape unnoticed, as soon 
as his back was turned. Each one wondered how 
a lady, who prized her own good character, would 
be so intimate with the genteel libertine as Miss 
Matilda Newell was;, and at the same time, hot 
one of the number that was loudest in their de- 
nunciations of such a scandalous course, -but 
would have been proud to exchange places with- 
the favored one, although they would blush at the 
charge, had it been directly made. 

But with those upon whom he smiled, it was 
different. True, Jack "Winter was a little wild, 
but then he was such a nice young man ! He was 
so genteel! and so complaisant! and agreeable! 
and so independent! did not care for any thing ! 
Besides, he was rich! And thus many, very 
many who would shrink from vice and crime, 
sought to palliate his guilt, so long as he was in 
their train. So strange and contradictory are the 
ways of woman. 

Miss Newell thought Jack Winter was infinitely 
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superior to Russell Herbert; and Jack Winter 
thought, in all his experience among the ladies, 
he had never seen a smile equal to that of Miss 
Newell’s. Their conduct was noticed by all, for 
the singular beauty of each, was sufficient to com¬ 
mand attention, and both together were peculiarly 
attractive. As Jack Winter accompanied his fair 
acquaintance home, on the breaking up of the 
ball, it afforded sufficient ground for the rumor 
that both were over head and ears in love with 
each other, and that a wedding might be expected 
soon. 


CHAPTER V. 

On the outskirts of the little town of- , 

stands the cottage of Widow White. It is an un- | 
pretending edifice, standing a few steps from the 1 
road. The little walk from the gate to the door I 
is covered with gravel, and adorned with rose and 
lilac bushes on each side. The front window is 
covered with the twining eglantine; and the 
honeysuckle in its season, sheds its perfume there | 
also. The violet and the moss rose, and pink, and | 
marygold, may each in their season, be found in ! 
the flower bed that occupies the front yard. ; 

Within the house, every thing betokens neat- j 
ness and poverty combined. The few chairs are ! 
polished daily by the hand of. the widow, and the j 
floor is unblemished by a spot or stain. The j 
scanty furniture that is placed around the walls of 
the room, show that the Widow White is in indi¬ 
gent circumstances, while a couple of richly paint¬ 
ed family portraits, in mahogany frames, show 
that her situation at some former period, has been 
different. Yet every thing about that little habita¬ 
tion bears witness to the most perfect cleanliness. 

Two weeks after the events recorded in the last 
chapter, within that cottage sat the relict of the 
late Rev. John White, and her daughter Lucy.— 
The widow’s husband was once the preacher of 
the town, in affluent circumstances, loved and re- ; 
spectcd by all his parishioners ; but by becoming j 
security for one of the members of his church, who ' 
was so unfortunate as to run away, he lost his ! 
property. Soon after, his earthly career was clos¬ 
ed, and he left his widow and daughter, then 
twelve years of age, with nothing but the cottage 
. wherein they lived, and an acre of ground thereto 
•^attached, to work their way through life, with the 
' 'assistance of Providence, as best they might. 

/Mrs. White was one of that honest kind of ; 
. ’(souls, that never did any wrong herself, and, not ' 
^. mingling much with the world, thought every one 
actuated by motives- as pure as her own, and never 
dreamed that there were such things as dishonesty, 
and corruption, and wickedness, at least in the 
neighborhood where she lived. She thought 
nearly every one she ever knew was as plain 
hearted and free from deceit as herself; and that 
if there was any wrong in the world, it must be 
where there was no preaching, and no bibles, and 
no churches. In person, she was small and 
slender. Her countenance and appearance at¬ 
tracted attention for its candor and kindness of 
expression; and good feeling towards all, truth¬ 


fulness and trustworthiness were visible in every 
lineament. 

After the death of her husband, all her affec¬ 
tions were centred on her only daughter, Lucy. 
Her daughter was a part of herself, and she ever 
regarded her as entitled to whatever she desired, 
that was proper and right, and Lucy never wished 
for any thing else. In person, Lucy was unlike 
her mother, being rather tall, and round, and full. 
She was about seventeen years of age. Her deep 
blue eyes, shaded by long silken lashes, her dark 
hair, round, red cheeks, straight nose and pearly 
teeth, would gain her a rank among the beauties 
of the town, without her right thereto being 
questioned. A healthy, countenance, a light, 
elastic step, and a rather grave and trusting 
appearance, were her usual characteristics. 

But now her countenance was pale, her spirits 
were depressed, and tears were slowly forming in 
her eyes, and rolling down her cheeks. She was 
sad—very sad. And those tears were the out¬ 
pourings of a heart wrung with sorrow and 
anguish. Her unsuspecting, trusting innocence 
had been betrayed. The tempter had entered that 
temporal paradise, and, under the guise of love, 
had destroyed all that makes love desirable. And 
the tears that accumulated in her eyes were formed 
by thoughts of what she once was, of her hopes 
blighted, her purity defiled, her fair fame destroyed, 
of false vows, broken promises, and her cruel 
desertion. The increasing alteration in her form 
had even become perceptible to the eyes of her 
fond and trusting mother, but not one harsh word 
of complaint or reproach had that parent for her 
child. As she looked upon the face of her weep¬ 
ing daughter, apparently unconscious of present 
objects, her work thrust negligently aside, a 
moisture gathered in her own eyes; her lips 
quivered with a sympathetic feeling, and she 
would have offered consolation in words, if she 
could. 

“ "When was he here last 1” 

“Eight long weeks ago ; and to me they seem 
so many years,” said the weeping daughter in 
reply. 

“ Where did he say he was going'?” 

“ To Cincinnati, to receive an inheritance left 
him by one of his aunts. But, mother, I some¬ 
times think he is disposed to deceive me.” 

“ Surely he cannot be so wicked,” said the 
pious mother, taking off her spectacles with horror 
at the thought, “ what should make you think so, 
child'?” 

“ Many, many things: and yet, I cannot 
believe it.” 

“ But what are they'?” 

“I cannot tell you. Yet when he was here 
last he was so cold and distant—-he is usually so 
pleasant and kind—and when I asked him to fulfill 
his promises so often made, he turned up his lip 
so bitterly, and said that I had ‘ no confidence in 
him.’ I told him—I—don’t know what I told him 
—but he knows I have had every confidence in 
him.” 

“Alas! my daughter 1 too much, I fear.” 
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“ Don’t distrust him, mother; lie may yet do \ 
right,” said Lucy, not willing that even her parent i 
should say any thing against the person she 
loved, although she might herself exercise that 
prerogative of lovers and married people, “ And 
yet,” said she, half musingly, “ he says he is not 
able to support a wife as he could wish.” 

“You surely could not be worse off than you 
are here,” said the widow, looking round upon her | 
scanty furniture. , j 

“ I told him that I could live with him any I 
where, no matter in how poor a place, so that I ! 
had his love. And he told me I was ‘ a poor, fond 
fool,’ ” and here the girl’s tears flowed afresh. 

“ You are not a fool, even though Jack "Winter 
says you are,” said the mother soothingly, as she ; 
wiped the tears from her own eyes. “ But did he I 
make no further promise 1” i 

“Yes ; he said as soon as he returned with his | 
money he would marry me. But I doubt whether 
what he said about his aunt’s death is all right.” 

“ Why T’ 

“ Because I never heard him say any thing 
about an aunt there before, and he used, to tell 
me all about his relatives once. And this letter, 
too, makes my doubts still stronger,” and she 
handed a letter, post marked Cincinnati, and 
addressed to ‘J. Milton "Winter, Esq.,’ to her 
mother. “ God forgive me, if I am wrong—yet it 
does appear to me—certainly he is—very much 
changed.” 

“ How came you by this letter'?” 

“ He dropt it out of his hat the last time he was 
here.” 

The widow read as follows: 

Cincinnati, Aug. 18—. 

“Dear Jack: —Come right down here if you 
‘want to make your fortune. There is a young 
‘ English pigeon here, and has plenty of the 
‘ ready, and his father’s full easy. Bring along 
‘ those marked decks of yours, and we will brag 
‘ his eye-teeth out. Don’t wait. Hurry. 

“Yours, L. Lcmley Smith.” 

This was all Greek to the Wondering widow, 
but her daughter’s suspicions had become aroused 
by other causes, and this letter did not tend to 
allay them. And, although she could not found 
them upon any thing like satisfactory ground, yet 
they were not the less true. The letter was in 
fact from one of Jack’s gambling associates. The 
pigeon was a young English nobleman, who was 
unfortunately addicted to gambling, without the 
requisite skill to detect the operations of practical 
sharpers. The consequence was, that he was 
plucked by Jack Winter and his associate by the 
aid of the marked decks , and Jack’s share of the 
spoils constituted what he termed his inheritance. 

“What can this mean'?” said Mrs. White, 
wiping her spectacles, to be sure she had read it 
right. “ W"hat have ‘ vessels,’ and ‘ teeth,’ and 
‘ boastings ’ to do with ‘ English pigeons V ” 
and in the innocence of her heart she saw nothing 
in that letter to confirm Lucy’s suspicions. 

“But, mother, he has been back for more than 
two weeks, and has not called to see me. And 


Jane Carmon told me yesterday that he goes to 
see Miss Newell every day, and that every body 
says he is going to be married to her,” said the 
heart-stricken girl as her tears ran afresh. 

“ "What has she to do with your affianced 
husband 1” demanded the widow with more 
severity in her manner than would be thought 
possible. “ I shall go and tell her immediately 
that he is engaged to you. We will see if that is 
the way she goes to work!” and the kind mother 
shoo 1- her head with a determined air. 

“ Mother 1 dear mother! don’t talk so 1” said 
Lucy in a supplicating tone. “ If he chooses it, 
let him do so. She is not to blame for loving him. 
"Who could help it—I cannot. But I know she 
cannot love him a thousandth part as much as 
I do.” 

“ Are you willing that he should leave you thus 
for another '?” 

“Willing! No! mother—not 7 rilling. But if 
he chooses to do so, I will submit, though it should 
break my heart; and I feel that'it is breaking now.’” 

Better, far better, would it have been for Lucy 
"White had her heart broken and her life perished, 
ere she saw her faithless lover, than to have lived 
and- endured the fate that was in reserve for her. 
Better that she never had been born, than to 
have lingered and suffered as she did. But while 
she was pouring out to her only parent, day by 
day, the strongest proofs of her faithful, purest, 
fervent love for him who had stolen her heart’s 
best treasure, only to trample it in the dust, the 
shameless violator of solemn promises was running 
the giddy round of pleasure, pursuing other vic¬ 
tories, and pressing his suit with Miss Newell. 

The story of his seduction of the fair daughter 
of the deceased minister was current in town. 
"With Miss Newell, however, it made no difference. 
She had an object to gain—a desire to gratify. 
As long as her suitor was openly praised and 
regarded as a worthy object of woman’s choice 
by the majority of ladies in town, it mattered noth¬ 
ing to her how little worthy he was, in fact, of that 
choice. And while the ladies scorned and 
shunned the victim, who was more sinned against 
than sinning, who in her innocence trusted to 
oily words, and betraying kisses, and was led on to 
ruin under the most solemn vows, they could 
smile on and flatter the libertine, and regard his% 
acts as evidence of superior tact and clevemessjtjini': 
his part. To this there were some honorable 
exceptions. There were some whose own puriitySt 
of mind led them to detest deceit and dishonor ini 
others, however it might be concealed, and who 
regard the successful rake as a fearful curse to 
human happiness. But such were set down by a 
majority of their fair neighbors as prudes in 
society, whose presence was a constraint upon the 
enjoyment of social life. Would that there were 
more such in this world. There would then be 
less of misery, less of blighted hopes, violated 
honor, and writhings of spirit. Men, too, there 
were, who would deem themselves degraded by 
being caught in company of such as Lucy White, 
who were ‘hale fellows, well met’ with Jack 
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"Winter, and while the female whose every intent 
and design was purity, was neglected and despised, 
the male author of all the wrong was courted, 
flattered, feted and honored. 

CHAPTER VI. 

"Weeks rolled on, and Miss Newell was still at 
Landon’s, and Jack Winter was considered and 
acknowledged her affianced suitor. Russell Her¬ 
bert’s rumored failure was no longer noticed. 
The ball and its concomitants ceased to attract 
attention, and idle gossipers, for the want of 
better occu pation, met together and made matches, 
and retailed scandal. But Jack Winter and 
Matilda were not idle. Each had resolved upon 
making a conquest of the other, and each had 
succeeded. Matilda was spurred, on by the hope 
of getting a rich husband, to supply the place of 
Herbert, and by the anxiety of completing a new 
conquest, tie wished to satisfy his conscience for 
his desertion of Lucy White, by forming an 
alliance that the world would pronounce better 
than one with her, and in the hopes cf adding 
something to his fortune. But as to the fortune 
of Miss Newell he could not fully determine. 
Frank Landon’s words as to that had only left 
him in doubt. Mr. Jeremiah Froth had told him 
that whoever obtained that girl would get a 
fortune; but that was, to say the least, equivocal. 
On this subject Miss Newell maintained the most 
determined silence. Jack Winter was therefore 
for once compelled to take a leap in the dark, and, 
like many others in the same respect, he alighted 
in a far different situation from whathe anticipated. 

At length the marriage was consummated, and 
Miss Matilda Newell became Mrs. Winter. 
Amid the congratulations and kisses of friends, 
and numerous wishes of ‘ much joy,’ the two 
persons bound to each other in wedlock for life, 
thought the future prospect for them was bright 
and glorious. She had attained the summit of 
her wishes. He, the admired of the ladies, the 
envied of the gentlemen, the rich, genteel Jack 
Winter, was her husband. And he congratulated 
himself on his own good luck. Even Russell 
Herbert was forsaken for him- None could say 
aught against his choice. Lucy "White had not 
such a smile as his own wife. They thought 
themselves happy. They left the same day for 
Cincinnati, where they came to spend the coming 
winter. . But that happiness they expected to re- 
• ceive in each other’s company, during the winter, 
was not forthcoming. True, they attended balls 
and parties, and engaged in a merry round of 
gayety and dissipation. But old associations and 
old habits, presented too strong temptations for the 
husband to withstand, and he was often out till a 
late hour of the night, at the gaming-table, or else¬ 
where. And she^ who had all her life been a 
coquette, could not, even after marriage, lose her 
desires for flirting. She never loved her husband, 
and where there is no affection there will be no 
constancy. 

A few unfortunate turns of the dice, or dealing 


of the cards, reduced Jack so low as to oblige him 
to call upon his wife for some of the means he be¬ 
lieved her to possess. To his utter astonishment, 
he found she was not worth a shilling ! The dia¬ 
mond pin she had displayed before marriage, was 
but a base imitation. Her ear jewels she had bor¬ 
rowed, and now she had them not. His fruit turn¬ 
ed to ashes in his mouth. Mutual recrimination 
and abuse succeeded the development of their sev¬ 
eral situations. Reproaches on his part were an¬ 
swered by keen, bitter taunts on hers, and their 
quarrel finally led to open rupture. They lived on, 
quarreling, for weeks, in open violation of their 
marriage vows, until the husband concluded that 
Texas opened a wider field for operations in his 
line, than was to be found here. After forming 
such a conclusion, he started for that country, 
leaving his wife destitute, his board bill unsettled, 
and several debts of honor unpaid, which he had 
contracted during his stay in the city. 

Ry the assistance of her parents," Matilda re¬ 
turned home, broken down in spirits and health— 
a poor, deserted wife. The happiness which she 
had anticipated was gone. The cup of joy, which 
she had fondly hoped she was carrying to her lips, 
proved to be wormwood and gall. The many 
beaux who had flirted with her, while living with 
her husband, as soon as he was gone, either met 
her with a stare, or open insult. Her buoyancy of 
mind was destroyed. She became fretful and peev¬ 
ish and distrustful, and was ever disclaiming 
against the fickleness and deceit of man. That 
smile is gone. She has ceased to attract: and 
the once beautiful coquette is now the pale, miser¬ 
able, forlorn', dejected woman. 

In the mean time, Lucy White had given birth 
to a child, the fruits of her too confiding faith in 
her lover. But ere it fairly tasted of life, Provi¬ 
dence took it from earth. Happy would it have 
been, had the effects of the betrayer’s guilt ended 
there. But it was not destined so to be. Lucy 
was attacked with a brain fever, which threatened 
for a time to destroy her life. The natural vigor 
of her constitution and the skill of her physician, 
however, saved her. The effect on her mind was 
more fearful. She rose from her bed a maniac . 
Yes ; she, who was once the pride of her father, 
the hope of her mother, the beloved of all—the 
beautiful Lucy JWhite, was hopelessly insane. 
Her mind was destroyed; her reason dethroned; 
her senses refused to perform their regular func¬ 
tions. That bright intelligence which beamed 
from every feature of her face, was blotted out of 
existence. The light that shone from her speak¬ 
ing eyes, in their deep, blue purity, was extin¬ 
guished—had .given way to the vacant stare. She 
was not frantic, she did not rave. No! she, who 
had all her lifetime been gentleness itself, was not 
changed in that respect. She would sit for hours, 
like a helpless child, without saying a word ; not 
seeming to notice any thing that was said or done. 
Then she would start up, take some clothing of 
some kind, fold it in the form of an infant, and 
holding it to her breast, give it every term of en¬ 
dearment that a mother would bestow upon her 
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living offspring. Then she would talk as if 
speaking to her lover; but not one word of re¬ 
proach escaped her lips. Her love for him was 
strong, when all other faculties seemed stricken 
from existence. “John,” she would say, “dear 
John, see here; this is our child—is it not beauti¬ 
ful'? They tell me that you arc married. I did 
not know it before. "When were we married !— 
Yet, I know you said you would marry me. Some 
say it is not me you are married to. Who is it, 
John"? Is she handsome 7 Are you happy I I 
hope so. Does she love you 1 She may love you, 
John—I ’ll let her. It would be selfish in me, not 
to let her. Do you love her? You said that you 
loved me—that you would always love me. Oh ! 
John! how I do love you!—God knows how fer¬ 
vently! John, they tell me my child is dead— 
dead 1 It cannot be !—it cannot die. It is im¬ 
mortal; and yet, its body may die, and it may go 
and sing amontr the ano-els. It is dead ! It is dead ! 
Oh ! God! ”— and the maniac would clasp her 
fancied infant closer to her bosom, and then, cast¬ 
ing it from her, utter the most piercing shrioks; 
then sigh, and sob, as if her heart-strings were 
breaking; and finally relapse into a state’ of total 
Iistlcssness. 

Oh! it was heart-rending to hear her talk, and 
shriek, and sob, and see her in that frightful state 
of madness, and to know'that there was no medi¬ 
cine for ‘ a mind diseasedthat her mind was ever 
•Go remain a dreary, desolate waste. Her poor, 
heartstricken mother could offer no consolation. 
She could only watch over her, soothe her, pray 
for her, keep her from harm, and weep over her 
mournful and deplorable situation. 

But there was a friend near them, in their hours 
of trial. Herbert learned the situation of the 
widow and her daughter, and out of the goodness 
of his heart, did his utmost to make their condi¬ 
tion bearable. He provided for the widow’s ne¬ 
cessities, and her daughter’s comforts. By his 
timely interposition, he obtained for the beautiful 
maniac, a situation in the Insane Asylum. There, 
under the direction of the excellent Supcrinten- 
dant of that Institution, she received every atten¬ 
tion that money and skill could command. But 
it availed nothing. Her insanity assumed the 
form of idiocy. Her mind was not only misdi¬ 
rected, but it was burned out —annihilated. She 
was sent home a hopeless idiot. The symmetrical 
form, the regular features, the even, pearly teeth, 
arc still there; but the bright illumination kindled 
by Heaven’s own fire, no longer brightens up her 
countenance. The Promethean fire no longer 
burns in the socket. A vacant gaze, an idiot’s 
simper, are all that are left of the brilliant eye, and 
lovely smile. She lives on, in helpless depen¬ 
dence upon the charity of the world for a suste¬ 
nance, one of the many sad, living, though blight¬ 
ed, examples of the betrayer’s work. 

Russell Herbertstillcontinu.es in the possession 
of his ample fortune, although Miss Newell be¬ 
lieved that he had lost it; and as year by year 
rolls away, he is adding something to it. Within 
his bosom beats as pure a heart as man possesses. 


His home is the abode of industry and plenty. * 
His charity is not so extensively known, as it is 
felt. "Want, unaccompanied by guilt, ever finds 
relief from his hands. But on the subject of mat¬ 
rimony, he remains the same. He has often been 
rallied upon his failure in obtaining the hand of 
Miss Newell. He has often heard the same ones 
lament over the untimely end of Jack Winters’ 
career—‘He was such a darling fellow,’ and ‘was 
so fine,’and ‘had such a genteel way with him,’ 

‘ what a pity he should throw himself away so 
foolishly V These, and many other similar ex¬ 
pressions, he has heard for one who was far be¬ 
neath a moment’s commisseration or notice. • 

And he, why ! the majority of his town’s-peo- 
ple, began to regard him, in time, as a mere selfish, 
crusty, old bachelor. Simpering misses, not out of 
their teens, and gay belles in the full tide of suc¬ 
cessful conquest, passed him by, as they would 
avoid a leper. They thought his melancholy ex¬ 
pression of countenance originated in misanthro¬ 
py ; that his avoidance of women was owing to 
parsimoniousness. They knew not that a man 
can be constant and true to his first love. They 
never stopped to consider that a man who had had 
the purest incense of his heart thrown aside by 
her who had all unworthily obtained it, could ne¬ 
ver seek to make a second offering of it to one he 
did not love. Had he done so; had he cast aside 
all thought, and recklessly flirted with this lady 
and that lady; Jiad he paid most particular atten¬ 
tions to a half dozen at once, and flattered, and 
cajoled each in turn, and made sonnets in their 
praise, Russell Herbert would have been termed a 
gay gentleman—a first-rate ladies’ man, and would 
have been welcomed in company ; but if he had, 
however he might have appeared in the eyes of 
the world, he would never have been guiltless in 
his own conscience. Had he even formed a mar¬ 
riage with some one, giving, in return for her af¬ 
fection, but a little of his own, the world in gen¬ 
eral would have regarded it as all right. But he re¬ 
mained single from principle. He considered the 
matrimonial state too holy to be polluted with an 
offering of blighted affections, hopes trampled on, 
or a heart crushed. He feels that the world does 
not appreciate his feelings, or inquire into his mo¬ 
tives. And while he feels, keenly too, his lonely 
situation, lie scorns to add guilt to misery, or crime 
to wretchedness. He is, therefore, an incorrigi¬ 
ble OLD BACHELOR. W. II. H. 
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THE BROKEN PROMISE. 


“Good even, fair Edith;—-just glance from the 
page which for these ten minutes has absorbed all 
your faculties, and give a word of welcome to your 
friend,” was the gay salutation of Marina Sand- 
ford as she entered the parlor of her cousin, Edith 
Morton, whom she found sitting in an arm-chair, 
one hand supporting her head, the other grasping 
the Lady's Book , in which she was so engaged that 
the somewhat noisy entrance of Marina and her 
prolonged gaze of ten minutes were unheeded. 

“ Your pardon, dear Marina; your visits are ever 
welcome. This interesting tale must be my ex¬ 
cuse for not seeing you. It has, indeed, been a 
skillful magnetizer, and I a willing subject. Have 
you read it ?” * 

“ No; I do not read love stories. I really 
thought you had too much sense to throw away 
your time on such stuff —not only your time, but 
for the while yourself. I think for your own 
benefit you might as well have been in a magnetic 
sleep. If there be any truth in that would-be sci¬ 
ence, you then might have benefited others.” 

“ Very good, Bliss Marina. What a fine lecturer 
you would make. What a beautiful expression of 
scorn beamed from your eye and curled your lip 
as you exclaimed, f I never read love stories /* To 
be serious, how long since you have been so wise ?” 

“ Why, since I have arrived at years of discre¬ 
tion, and have learned that love and constancy are 
idle dreams of youth.” 

“ So you are sure that ‘ constancy lives in realms 
above,’ and ‘ love is but an idle flower, that blooms 
and dies the self-same hour?*” 

“ Yes. So far as my own experience and ob¬ 
servation show, affection such as your favorite tales 
portray exists not, save in the imagination. There¬ 
fore I think we should not peruse such writings as 
picture*things that arc never realized.” 

“There we agree. It would be worse than 
folly to spend our precious hours in reading the 
description of characters, of events that are not 
and may never be. Here we differ. You say the 
stories of the heart which I occasionally read have 
no counterpart in real life;—to this conclusion you 
have arrived by your own observation and expe¬ 
rience. Then I must think you have never loved, 
and that your observations have been incorrect— 
at least partial.” 

“ True, I have never been in love according to 
your story-telling acceptation of the word, but it 
would seem you have, or, albeit I am somewhat 
older, you have looked on things with different 
eyes from mine. Pray, do you know of all our 
acquaintance a single case of matrimony all for 
love , or, what would be stranger still, one of sin¬ 
gle-blessedness for the sake of an early love?” 


“ Yes, my memory is full of such, and had you 
lifted the veil that shrouds the thoughts of even 
some of your friends from the prying world, you 
would have said with Willis— 

* Oh, if there is one law above the rest 
Written in wisdom — 

If there is anything that keeps the mind 
Open to angels’ visits, and repels 
The ministry of ills, ’tis human love!’ 

Our good and noble Uncle Geoffrey—did it ever 
occur to you why he was an old bachelor?” 

“ Uncle Geoffrey ? You surely do not mean to 
say that he has been a votary of celibacy all for 
love ?” 

‘‘Most sure I do, my incredulous coz. You 
will yet learn by your own experience, or put me 
down for a false prophetess, that true affection is 
not romance , but reality 

“ May your prophecy prove true if you can 
prove to me, by any of your tales of observation, 
that the love of your story-tellers finds an abode on 
this earth among the bipeds called men and women. 
But first, Uncle Geoffrey’s history—that could not 
have been one of your observations, for, from his 
age, it must have happened prior to your birth.” 

“ I did not witness it, but my knowledge of the 
circumstances is the result of my observations. I 
had long noticed the readiness with which Uncle 
G. reads the tales you stigmatize as stiff; that he 
is as deeply absorbed as I was when you found 
me. After the perusal of some, ho would throw 
his head back in his great chair, while an expres¬ 
sion of sad abstractedness would pass over his 
countenance, as if he was looking back to other 
times; a heavy sigh would escape him, which 
would rouse him from his reverie: he then would 
arise and go forth, whistling or humming some 
lively air, to his business. These little things at¬ 
tracted my curiosity. On one of my visits to Aunt 
Maria, I, much to her surprise, inquired if Uncle 
G. had not in his youth been the hero of some 
little romance. She then gave me the history I’ll 
now relate, if you are not tired by this long pre¬ 
face.” 

“ Pray, proceed; I am all patience and atten¬ 
tion.” 

“That large, old-fashioned brick house oppo¬ 
site Aunt M.’s, was formerly the residence of Dr. 
Denton, his wife, n son and daughter. Susan Den¬ 
ton was the companion and schoolmate of Aunt 
Maria. While at school a youthful attachment 
sprang up between Susan and David Haughton, a 
bright, handsome lad from a neighboring town. 
He was a wild, reckless fellow, ever ready for 
sport, and where danger might be found, the first 
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to meet it was David H. Ever ready was he to 
rescue the girls and save the weak and the fearful 
from the reproofs of the teacher. Susan was 
amiable and intelligent, yet, timid beyond her 
mates, so more often called for the youth’s protec¬ 
tion, She was generally loved, yet some of the older 
ones might be occasionally heard to say, ‘What a 
pity Susan Denton hasn’t a little more firmness and 
decision of character ;’ and many a fear was ex¬ 
pressed (it might afterward seem prophetic) that 
her want of fixedness of purpose would be her 
ruin. At the age of fifteen she and Aunt Maria, 
with a few other young ladies, left the academy 
and attended a select school, where they learned 
music, drawing, and some other et ceteras of polite 
learning. There ceased all communication be¬ 
tween Susan and David H. He went to his home, 
and rumor reported him a son of dissipation. 

“At eighteen Susan was a charming girl, and 
attracted many suitors, among them our own Uncle 
Geoffrey, then just returned home after six years 
absence. He we may well suppose was handsome 
beyond his companions—for where now do we see 
a finer-looking man than Geoffrey Morton ? He 
was much loved by her parents—much they wished 
to see him the husband of their beloved daughter. 
Their wishes were vain: for once was she decided 
in her opinion, and she rejected him. It would 
seem his whole heart had not bowed to the shrine 
of love, for, engaged in business, he appeared 
little to mind the rejection. 

“ About this time David Haughton returned to 
the village, again met with his old companions, 
and soon selected his former favorite, Susan Den¬ 
ton, from among the youthful maidens, as the su¬ 
preme object of his attentions. His early promise 
of beauty was well fulfilled, and there was some¬ 
thing peculiarly fascinating in his manners that 
was well calculated to please the heart of one al¬ 
ready prejudiced in his favor by the remembrance 
of youthful kindness. They separated acknow¬ 
ledged lovers, though not affianced. They had not 
dared to ask the approval of Dr. Denton. Could 
they expect he would cheerfully bestow his daugh¬ 
ter on a gambler , however much her wayward 
heart might feel? 

“Monthspassed. Mrs.Denton fell sick—ah, very 
Bick. She was ardently loved by her husband and 
children. Day by day and night after night found 
them anxious watchers by the coucli of the sufferer. 
In vain were all their efforts for her recovery; her 
hour of departure arrived. Then it would seem 
the spirit and strength of health came upon her as 
she summoned her family and friends to receive 
her last farewell. None present will ever forget 
the affectionate words Bhe bestowed on all, nor the 
courage that sustained her as she bade adieu to all 
her early friends, her husband and her children. 
Her voice faltered not till she turned to address 
the weeping Susan, who knelt beside her bed. 
She placed her wan and withered hand upon the 
head of that loved one, and all a mother’s heart 
gushed forth—* Heaven bless thee, beloved one. 


I have felt no pang like this. My husband I leave 
with the full assurance of our soon being reunited 
where the ‘ weary are at rest.’ To James I bade 
farewell, with the consciousness that he will act 
well his part in life and be ready for a heavenly 
inheritance. But you, my daughter, how can I 
leave you to the guidance of your own wayward 
spirit? Would that you had given your heart to 
Geoffrey Morton : he would cherish you and lead 
you aright. Now I tremble for my child. Yet 
Heaven’s will be done. But one request—remem¬ 
ber, ’tis your dying mother asks it; and would you 
see her die in peace, promise, my daughter, that 
you never more will sec David Haughton; that if 
again the noble Geoffrey Morton should woo you 
for his wife, you will be his.’ 

“ She raised her dying head from off the pillow 
and bent her piercing gaze upon that fair girl who 
knelt beside her, whose pale face was hid beneath 
her hand ; yet you could see by their convulsive 
grasp how great was the struggle within. She 
! raised her head; her cheek was deadly pale; her 
» lip quivered as she, in low but distinct voice, ut- 
; tered, ‘ My mother, be happy—I promise; I will 
j obey your last request.’ 

| “ Had you but seen the flush of joy that spread 

» across that dying mother’s brow, you would have 
; said that bliss was cheaply purchased. That hour 
1 she died. 

\ The rumor of that death-bed scene, that last 
| request and Susan’s promise, soon reached the ear 
[ of Uncle Geoffrey. His heart was touched with 
[ pity for her grief; he strove to allay it by every 
| means his generous heart could devise. By de- 
\ grees she learned to look to him as to a friend, for 
never by a hint did he recur to that last request of 
| her dying mother. Though now he felt that he 
j loved most deeply, that in soothing her afflictions 
he had made it become his happiness to minister 
s to hers. At length her father died. Her brother 
was away. Who but Geoffrey Morton stood ready 
| now to comfort the desolate orphan ? Very grate- 
J ful, too, was she for his kind sympathy. He dared 
to whisper love and hope for its return. He was 
accepted ! Blithe and happy were the hearts of 
^ their young friends when their engagement was 
t announced. None seemed happier than the fair 
| girl herself, for all remembrance of her former love 
| seemed to have been buried in her mother’s grave. 
| “ Preparations were making throughout the vil¬ 

lage for the bridal festivities. As Susan Denton, 
the daughter of their most loved and lamented 
physician, was to unite her fate with one of their 
most wealthy, noble and handsome youths, each 
one determined to outvie the other in their contri¬ 
butions to the general hilarity. The morning of 
the wedding-day arrived. Uncle Geoffrey received 
a note stating that his intended bride had that 
mom been married to another, and that other Da¬ 
vid Haughton! 

“ It seemed that for some days past he had been 
secreted in the village, and had frequently visited 
Susan D. at the hours he knew that Uncle G. would 
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not be there, and by exciting her pity for his mis¬ 
fortune in being forever deprived of his first and 
only love, beseeching for the little pleasure of 
seeing her an hour each day till she should be for¬ 
ever another’s, when he could no more see her, 
that she was induced to forget her promise to her 
dying mother. Having committed one error, she 
proceeded to another, concealing his visits from 
him to whom she had promised her heart and hand. 
Having- obtained thus easy his first wish, ’twas 
easy to persuade her that her mother’s last re¬ 
quest was most unjust, that a promise made under 
such circumstances could not be binding; also, 
that his character had so changed, that were her 
parents now alive their consent would readily be 
given to her union with heryirsf love. He also 
had the hardihood to affirm that the love of the 
noble, generous Geoffrey Morton was weak in 
comparison with his; that he had meanly won her 
consent by her remembrance of her dying mother’s 
last request. His specious words too well suc¬ 
ceeded. She married him, and they removed to 
the far west , where they now live in misery and 
woe, he a miserable drunkard and gambler, she 
deprived of the comforts, at times of the neces¬ 
saries of life for herself and little ones—he, the 
heartless man, even reproaching her for breaking 
her last promise to her dying mother. Sure some 
crimes receive their punishment even in this life 1 
“ Wonder not if the head of Uncle Geoffrey 
reeled at the unlooked-for termination of the day 


which promised so much happiness. He had given 
all his heart to one unworthy of it, who bad thrown 
it back wounded and almost broken. His friends 
with their kind sympathy crowded around him. 
Their sympathy he could not brook ; he hastened 
from them and wandered away alone. His former 
gay and happy spirit had departed. He left his 
business, his friends and home, and journeyed 
hither and thither, examining the beautiful works 
of nature and art. Years passed. He returned a 
sadder yet a happier man. As we see him now, 
attentive to his business, devoted to his aged mo¬ 
ther, kind and affectionate to his friends, ever 
ready to alleviate the wants of those around him, 
yet the remembrance of his heart’s trial is ever 
with him—has ever prevented his bowing at another 
shrine! 

“That is the tale she told me. What says my 
cousin—have you now any faith in human love 7” 

“ There truly seemed more reality than romance 
in Uncle Geoffrey’s attachment, or he would not 
now be a bachelor. But all are not like him.” 

“ True; yet there are hearts as constant to their 
first love. Enough for the present: it always pains 
me to think there could he a woman like Susan 
Denton. Another time I may relate some of my 
own observations.” 

“You will find your cousin a ready listener, and 
she in the meanwhile will use her optics more 
cautiously, and see if she can make some dis¬ 
coveries.” E. S. D. 
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THE COUSINS. 

A TALE. 

BY HISS LIAHY DAVENANT. 


There is no being upon whom the blight of 
sorrow falls more fearfully than upon a young, en¬ 
thusiastic woman. To find the bright morning of 
life suddenly overcast and clouds and darkness 
shrouding its beauty; to feel the warm sun of 
atfection withdrawn, and the heart wither in the 
dreary night of desolation, is bitter indeed to all. 
But man soon forgets affliction, and seeks to do so, 
while to woman it seems a sacred treasure, and I 
the memory of the dead is dear to her as her own ; 
existence. j 

I'ruin the deep stupefaction—for it can hardly I 
be culled sleep—which is the refuge of exhausted I 
nature under sorrow, Louisa Hargrave opened ; 
her swollen eyes upon a bright spring morning. ; 
She was among strangers; for they had conveyed j 
the orphan from her desolate home to the house 
of a kind neighbour, where she was to remain un- i 
til the arrival of the relative, selected by the father | 
she had just lost, to supply his place. The dis- | 
tancc of the village where she now was from the ] 
metropolis in which her uncle resided, and its re- j 
muteness from any of the great routes on which j 
the traveller is conveyed with such rapidity from j 
one part of our Union to the other, had rendered ] 
it impossible to delay the funeral of her father until | 
the arrival of his brother-in-law, and she had been ] 
left dependent, upon the kindness of those who 1 
were aliens to her blood, in the first dreary days ! 
of her bereavement. Three years before, Louisa ; 
had been deprived by death of an affectionate ; 
mother, and, ns she had the misfortune to be an 
only child, she had been the sole comfort of her 
father in his widowed state. Isolated as they 
were from congenial companionship, for the sec¬ 
tion of country in which they resided had few in¬ 
habitants of their own condition of life, a more 
than ordinary affection had subsisted between the 
father and daughter; and when, after a short ill¬ 
ness, this sole object of her love was borne from 
her to the house appointed for all living, she was 
left alone in the wide world with no nearer rela¬ 
tive than an aunt, to the guardianship of whose 
husband, her father had consigned her. It is vain 
for us to attempt to withdraw the veil and ehter 
the sanctuary of filial sorrow. Louisa could sel¬ 
dom weep, for the fountain of tears is soon ex¬ 
hausted, and a deep overwhelming grief has few 
outward manifestations common to lesser woes. 
She was passive in the hands of those about her, 
and hardly knew she was quitting the home of so 
much love, when she was placed in the carriage 


and conveyed to the house of the physician from 
the neighbouring village who had attended her 
father. Here she was kindly cared for, and left 
to the free indulgence of her grief, for the good 
people who were about her had sorrowed them¬ 
selves, and knew by experience that nature will 
have her tribute before the voice of consolation 
can reach the wounded bosom. 

On the third day after Mr. Hargrave’s funeral 
her uncle arrived, and when he tenderly embraced 
the stricken orphan and imprinted a parental kiss 
upon her forehead, she felt less desolate, and 
thanked Heaven for sending her such a friend. 

Louisa knew but little of her aunt’s family, for 
she had not seen them for many years, and her 
recollections of them were those of a very young 
child; but with these she was not now occupied, 
and her future destiny was as nothing to her. It 
was soon decided by her uncle that after the time 
it was requisite he should remain to look into the 
affairs of Mr. Hargrave, Louisa should accompany 
him home and become a member of his family. 
While Mr. Delford and his niece are accomplish¬ 
ing their tedious journey, we will take the liberty 
of conveying our reader rather more rapidly, and 
take a peep at his domestic circle before the arri¬ 
val of the travellers. 

Miss Caroline and Miss Susan Delford were 
seated en robe de chambre by the fire in their 
own room, engaged in that confidential chat in 
which sisters occupying the same apartment so 
often indulge just before retiring to rest. They 
expected their father and cousin the next day, and 
the subject under discussion was the reception of 
the new inmate of their family. 

“ I wonder what sort of a being she is,” said 
Miss Susan, a young lady of about nineteen years. 
“ Papa with his usual regard for our curiosity says 
nothing about her, but that she is in great afflic¬ 
tion. Of course she must be vulgar, brought up 
as she has been among country bumpkins, and 
seeing nobody but her father, who, according to all 
accounts, must have been a very odd sort of a 
genius.” 

“ It is likely she is unpolished enough,” replied 
her sister, “but she must be made of rough ma¬ 
terials indeed if we cannot rub her down a little.” 

“ I must say,” said Susan, “ I think it a most 
quixotic notion in papa to undertake to bring ano¬ 
ther inmate into the family without consulting his 
own children. There are qnough of us here 
without her.” 
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11 Rut if the poor thing has no other home?** 
said Caroline. 

“ She could very well he put to boarding school 
for a year or two, as she is but sixteen. Some of 
us tnay be married by that time, and if she must 
come here at last she will then be a more pre¬ 
sentable person than she now is, fresh from the 
wild woods. Heavens! I shall die with mortifi¬ 
cation at her exhibiting her gaucheric before our 
friends.” 

“ But she may not be so very bad after all. 
The Mood of the Hargraves you know—” 

“ Sparc me the blood of the Hargraves! If you 
come to that I have done, for it is mamma’s un¬ 
answerable argument, and is I believe the only 
one that would have induced her to take this girl 
into tiic house. I wish with all my heart her 
father had not taken it into his head to die, and 
inflict his precious daughter upon us. I know I 
shall hate her.” 

“ Heaven help the poor thing if you undertake 
to Into her! I am sure I wish as much as you 
do that our uncle had not died just at this time, 
when there are so many parties. It is very hard 
wc are to be kept in for a man we hardly knew, 
but I suppose a few weeks seclusion is all that 
will he required of us.” 

“ I don’t mind the seclusion, for I have had 
gaiety enough for one season,” said Susan. “ It 
is hard for you. I confess, for a few more brilliant 
appearances might possibly fix the chains of Mr. 
Ethercdge, your sage admirer, indissolubly.” 

“Susan, how you talk,” said her sister, “ as if 
I would accept Mr. Ethercdge, a man more than 
twice my age.” 

“ And thrice your wealth. Let me see—lie is 
but about forty-five, the prime of life in the opinion 
of some folks. Swear you think it so, and let it 
get to his ears. He is then yours for ever, for he 
is possessed with a fixed idea of youth.” 

11 Is it possible, Susan,” said her sister, “ that 
with my advantages I need stoop to solicit the ad¬ 
miration of any one, much less of such a man as 
that? You forget yourself strangely.” 

“ I humbly crave the pardon of your royal high¬ 
ness. I had forgotten that royalty commands, 
never solicits. Caroline, you are supremely ridicu¬ 
lous when you assume these nirs to me, of all 
people, who know you so thoroughly. But come, 
we will not quarrel now, for I want to talk about 
this girl. What shall we do with her?” 

“ Do with her? Why nothing. Let her alone, 
and she will take care of herself, or leave her to 
mamma. She can manage her well enough.” 

“ I don’t suppose she will have much fortune. 
My father writes that the estate is smaller than 
he thought, and the income will be barely enough 
to cover her expenses. Heigh ho! I am getting 
sleepy. Caroline, you must do the consolatory 
part—bend gracefully over the mourner, drop a 
sympathizing tear, foe. You are so consummate an 
actress you can get through the part to perfec¬ 
tion, while I would bungle it sadly.” 


“ Susan, you are too bad. Have you really no 
compassion for her?” 

“ Assuredly I have—-just as much as you—nor 
more, nor less—good night.” So saying, these 
amiable sisters retired to their repose. 

Their mother, Mrs. Delford, was one of those 
perfectly selfish persons, numerous, I fear, in 
every condition of life, though they are less repul¬ 
sive when their egotism is concealed by the 
polish of conventional refinement, than when we 
look upon it in its native ugliness without that sil¬ 
ver veil. She was courteous and polite, not that 
she might gratify others, but that they might be 
pleased with her. As a girl, she had been spoiled 
by her parents, and admired by the world, and 
after her marriage to a kind and affectionate hus¬ 
band, her selfish vanity only enlarged its sphere, 
enclosing all that immediately concerned herself, 
in one magic circle in which alone perfection was 
to be found. Her house and her furniture were 
vastly superior to those of her neighbours. Her 
children were the most gifted, the most accom¬ 
plished, the most healthy (for even this, instead of 
a source of gratitude to Heaven, was converted 
into an occasion for boasting) of any family of her 
acquaintance. No mother was half so devoted, 
no father half so distinguished. So far the hallu¬ 
cination was only ridiculous, not offensive. But 
when it led her to decry others, to dilate upon the 
deficiencies of their establishments, the inferiority 
of their children, the humbleness of their origin, 
the defects of their character, the scantiness of 
their means, it became positim sin; and had she 
not possessed the tact to v dtSdriminate between 
those to whom such detraction is accefnable, and 
that smaller class who seek the good instead of 
the evil in their neighbour’s portion, she would 
soon have appeared to all in her true colours, in¬ 
stead of being considered, as she generally was, 
“ a very agreeable woman, a little vain, perhaps, 
but knowing the world.” The effect of this cha¬ 
racter on her family was just what might have 
been expected from their having been reared un¬ 
der the firm impression of their superiority to the 
rest of the world. Her eldest daughter, Caroline, 
now about twenty-one, was very beautiful, but 
ignorant, selfish and vain. Susan was plain in 
her appearance, possessed more talent than her 
sister and more ill-nature, and the younger chil¬ 
dren (for there was a wide difference in age 
between Susan and the brother next herself) were 
spoiled and troublesome. Fortunately for Louisa 
Mrs. Delford’s egotism included, though of course 
in a minor degree, the relatives most nearly con¬ 
nected with her. She had seen but little of her 
only brother, Mr. Hargrave, for many years; still 
his child was her niece, and ns such, when she 
welcomed the sorrowing orphan on her arrival, 
she felt pleased she could offer a home to one so 
young and desolate. Her reception by her cousins 
was less cordial, but Louisa was too much agi¬ 
tated to observe it, and, ns she was immediately 
after attacked by a tedious illness, the result of 
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sorrow and fatigue, she was for many weeks j 
unable to mix at all with the family. Mrs. Del- j 
ford prided herself greatly on her skill as a nurse, j 
and was devoted to the invalid. Caroline and 1 
Susan were as little with her as they could de- j 
cciilly be, but as they came now and then to ; 
impure how she was, and Louisa was not of an : 
exacting temper, she saw nothing amiss. After j 
her recovery, however, she began to perceive by j 
little and little the real state of their feelings to- i 
wards her. Iler aunt began to criticise one thing, j 
her cousins another, and all blamed the indulgence ; 
of the grief she regarded as a sacred tribute to her j 
father’s memory; a totally different standard of j 
right was exhibited to her, and she felt as in a j 
kind of uneasy dream from which she hoped I 
she might soon awake, and find her faculties re- j 
lieved of the chain that was weighing upon them, j 
Ilcr father, a man of superior education and sin- '■ 
cere piety, had been anxious that his only child ; 
should combine the graceful attributes of woman- ; 
hood with strength of character and devotion to j 
duty. Hut man can poorly estimate the peculiar ] 
trials to which woman is most frequently subjected, ] 
and his error had been, that he encouraged rather : 
than repressed the extreme sensibility and ardent ; 
imagination of his child, and while he felt the i 
charm they threw around his own existence, for- ; 
got that these same endowments might one day i 
be productive of misery to herself. Tho Miss 
Delfords were greatly surprised to find in their : 
country cousin a grace and refinement of manner 
that was seldom surpassed by their fashionable 
associates, and as she had seen nothing of the 
world, and had never learned to dance, they were 
quite at a loss to know how this polish had been 
acquired. Their mother said it was to bo ascribed 
| entirely to the Hargrave blood, and with this ex- 
; planation, for want of a better, they were obliged 
| to be contented. Still they did not like her. Su- 
! san, in particular, true to the prejudice she had 

> taken up before seeing her cousin, was not at any 
| pains to conceal how little she was pleased with 
l the addition to the family circle. Louisa felt this 
j keenly, and finding her cousins would not let her 

> love them, would fain have turned towards her 
s aunt, and poured forth upon her the affeclibn her 
j heart was yearning to bestow, but any exhibition 

I of it was repelled by the cold and polished exte¬ 
rior from which it would glance like the reflected 
sunbeam. Her uncle was always kind and con¬ 
siderate, but he was much absorbed in business, 
and she was consequently but little with him. 

The three months seclusion which Mrs. Del- 
ford required from her daughters had now passed, 
and the glowing brightness of summer was send¬ 
ing the fair and fashionable from the heated town 
to the still more heated rooms and crowded halls 

I of the different watering places. The Miss Del- 
fords were allowed to join a party of friends who 
were visiting Saratoga, and here the beautiful 
Caroline riveted the chains of her admirer, Mr. 
Etheredgc, and on her return engaged to marry 


him during the ensuing autumn, notwithstanding 
her repeated assertions that she would never think 
of him. Susan had apparently made no conquest, 
nnd the asperity of her criticisms upon more suc¬ 
cessful belles was not abated. She knew she was 
not handsome, but she thought her wit, fashion 
and consequence more than compensated for that 
defect. Unfortunately for herself, her temper dis¬ 
played itself rather more plainly than she was 
aware of, and frightened away those who might 
have been attracted by her other advantages. She 
fully appreciated the motives that induced her 
sister to accept Mr. Ethercdgc’s addresses, and 
though she gave out to the world, as is usual on 
such occasions, that she was delighted with the 
match, yet in ptivate she uttered many a bitter 
jest upon disinterested affection, the charm of a 
first love, &c. &c., which were any thing but 
agreeable to her sister. Mrs. Delford was really 
pleased, for the gentleman was wealthy and of 
good family; that he was rather old and personally 
uninteresting was Caroline’s concern, and as she 
never dreamed that her daughter could do wrong, 
she took it for granted she loved him quite as 
well as was necessary. Mr. Delford, who, though 
a sensible man, saw with his wife's eyes, nnd 
heard with her ears, was entirely satisfied, so that 
preparations for the marriage were immediately 
commenced. 

But what a contrast did the gay excitement that 
now pervaded the family afford to the dark and 
desolate feelings of the orphan, who was among 
them though not of them. With no one nbout 
her who noticed her sadness but to chide its indul¬ 
gence, none with whom she could, as it were, live 
over again the happy past, by dwelling on its 
brightness, her heart seemed frozen within her, 
and had it not been for her trust in Him who is 
the Father of the fatherless, she would have sunk 
entirely under the chilling influences that sur¬ 
rounded her. A portion of her futher’s well cho¬ 
sen library had been, by her own request, sent 
after her, and among them were some of his 
favourite religious authors, which she now read 
with great profit. In all the books were many 
passages marked by his own hand, and these 
seemed to speak to her as if from himself. Still, 
though religion may shed her heavenly light upon 
the mind, and the gifted dead may speak to us 
through their glowing pages, the human heart 
sighs for human love and the sympathy of the 
living, and pines and languishes without it. But 
Louisa did not allow her own sadness to prevent 
her being os useful as she could be to her aunt 
and family on this great occasion, and she soon 
found that she gained more of their good will by 
the interest she was forced to feign (for she could 
not feel it), in dress and fashions, and her really 
exquisite taste in furniture, decorations, &c., than 
she had done since she had been with them. 

Caroline’s wedding was indeed a brilliant affair, 
and most mousing was the account given of it by 
Susan to Louisa (who had not been present) after 
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the company had gone, and the bride departed for 
the splendid mansion of her husband. 

“ OIj, Louisa,” she said, “ if you could but have 
seen poor Mr. Ktheredge when Dr. Oxford asked 
him for the ring, and he could not find it, first 
feeling in one pocket, then in another, and when 
Caroline was ready to faint at the ridiculous figure 
he was making, and he trembling with fright, 
thinking he could not he married at all, there it 
was in his own glove, where he had put it to have 
it handy. And then his aunt, old Miss Ethercdge, 
who is about seventy years old, and has not been 
in company this century, with such a cap! and a 
velvet dress that looked as if it hud walked out 
of some old picture, it was so forlorn and old- 
fashioned, and yet she had a splendid pair of 
diamond ear-rings, and a Sevigne that really daz¬ 
zled my eyes. She really looked as if she had no 
business with them, and I hoped every moment 
to see her take them out, and present them to the 
bride, but the 3tingy old thing n^yer thought of it, 
and no doubt considered them vastly becoming. 
Then there were old Mrs. Griscom and Miss 
Griscom crying as if their hearts would break, and 
that odious Mary Trefoil that Caroline delights 
in, and I hate, with her gorgeous embroidered 
satin, looking ready to die with envy that she was 
not getting married herself, yet so very sentimen¬ 
tal that she could take no supper frotn her excess 
of feeling; and that booby, Charles Spencer, who 
did nothing hut throw himself into attitudes, and 
say 4 yes,* ‘certainly,’ ‘assuredly,’ to every one 
who had the sense to make a remark, a sin of 
which he was never guilty in all his life. And Mr. 
Lomond, with his finished elegance, nourishing, 
complimenting and bowing until I was really 
afraid be would break in two, paying the same 
compliments to every lady, and when he had gone 
allround, he began again with me, and said tho 
very same things over again. I have affronted 
him for ever, for t could not help letting him know 
that I had heard it all before, and you never saw 
a man so crestfallen in your life. I cannot tell you 
how I enjoyed his confusion.” So ran on Susan, 
with her usual good nature, and with much more 
in the same strain, which wo have not time to re¬ 
peat. 

After the wedding there was of course the usual 
gaiety, which continued almost without interrup¬ 
tion through the winter, and two more springs and 
summers passed away, and Mrs. Dclford’s family 
were still engrossed in the same round of heart¬ 
less dissipation, bearing no record of well-spent 
hours in the advancement of either their moral 
or intellectual culture. Not so, however, with 
Louisa. From the timid, sensitive girl, she had 
now ripened into the lovely and intelligent woman. 
The discipline she had undergone in her mint’s 
family, by stifling the growth of the affectionate 
feelings of her heart, had thrown her the more 
upon the resources of her intellect, and in its cul¬ 
tivation the happiest hours of the three long years 
since her father’s death had been passed. The en¬ 


thusiasm of her character seemed to find an echo, 
in the bright creations of genius, and from the 
vapid frivolity and selfish vanity that surrounded 
her, she turned with delight to the companionship 
of those master minds, who by leading her fo the 
contemplation of all that is great and good, ele¬ 
vated her thoughts above the world and the pal¬ 
try interests that absorb so many of the immortal 
souls within it. Time had its usual blessed influ¬ 
ence in moderating her grief, but the wound was 
too deep to be entirely healed—the memory of her 
father was still enshrined U9 the dearest object of 
her affection, and her sense of his loss was undi¬ 
minished. 

About this time a young lady from another city, 
a distant relative of Mr. Delford, came to pay a 
visit to his family, and liad not been with them, 
many days before she began to feel a strong 
interest in Louisa. 

She was the daughter of a very distinguished 
man, and us such, independent of personal endow¬ 
ments, was entitled to, and received great atten¬ 
tion. But few could associate with Mary Egerton 
without discovering that she was one of those who 
adorn their station much more than it can adorn 
them. She was handsome, accomplished, intelli¬ 
gent, highly cultivated and amiable—not what the 
world calls amiable, which is a term too often ap¬ 
plied to vapid dulness which seems too indolefft 
to rouse itself to opposition, but possessed of 
amiability in its highest sense—one who loved her 
friends with ardour, and was dearly loved in re¬ 
turn, but who had the independence to think for 
herself, and to utter her sentiments without fear, 
when they might benefit another, even to her own 
injury. She was now about twenty-five, old 
enough to have considerable knowledge of the 
world, in which she had mixed largely; and her 
quick powers of observation enabled her to dis¬ 
criminate those shades of character which are so 
often kept out of view by the uniform disguise of 
conventional politeness. Though highly gifted 
and greatly admired, she was still unmarried. 
Why, she perhaps can tell—I will not. 

The kind attention Miss Egerton bestowed up¬ 
on Louisa seemed to awaken within her powers 
she had before been unconscious of possessing. 
In the society which usually frequented Mrs. Del- 
ford’s house, she bad learned to think she must 
bo of quite an unsocial temper, as she could take 
but little interest in what was going forward. But 
now, under the magic wand of Mary Egerton, it 
seemed to have changed its character; a few supe¬ 
rior people were added to the circle attracted by 
tho guest, and a new tone was immediately given 
to the whole. Powers and faculties which had 
before heen held in abeyance, now started into 
life, and Louisa was astonished to see many from 
whom she had formerly heard nothing but insipid 
chat, now sustaining their part with credit in in¬ 
structive and delightful conversation. 

The quick eye of Miss Egerton soon discovered 
the position Louisa occupied in her aunt’s family. 
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Her generous feelings were at once interested for 
her, and she determined if possible to try to inspire 
her with a confidence in herself that might place 
her above the necessity of submitting to the self¬ 
ish impositions of the family, particularly of Su¬ 
san, who would avail herself to the uttermost of 
Louisa’s good nature, and frequently repay her 
kindness with taunts and contempt. With this 
view she insisted upon it that Louisa should return 
home with her, and Mrs. Delford, though disap¬ 
pointed that Susan was not included in the invita¬ 
tion, finding that Louisa was very anxious to go 
with her friend, gave her permission to do so. 
Miss Egerton had for several years been at the 
head of the establishment of her father, who was 
now advanced in life, and had long been a widower. 
She was his youngest child, and the others being 
either married or established at a distance from 
home, she was the presiding genius there. “ Now 
Louisa,” she said to our heroine soon after her ar¬ 
rival, “ I am going to establish you completely as 
one of the family. Whenever you are tired of 
papa and me there is your own little room, where 
I have put some books I know you love, that you 
can retreat to and be as unsociable as you please. 
But I insist upon it that whenever our friends 
are around us, or you and I are out together as 
we shall often be, that you must not be as you 
Mere at home, ashamed of the sound of your own 
voice when a stranger is present.” 

“Ob dear Mary, you know I never go into com¬ 
pany,” replied Louisa, “and here it is so much 
pleasanter to listen than it was at Aunt Delford’s 
that I am afraid I shall be more silent than ever.” 

“ But I intend you shall go into company, and 
enjoy it too,” said her friend. “You are now 
nineteen, and absolutely require a little association 
with the world to make you feel your own con¬ 
sequence. You say you are like another being since 
you have known me. Now there arc a hundred 
people in this town that are just as clever as I am 
in whose society you will enjoy a great deal of 
pleasure, provided you will let them see what you 
really are.” 

“If there are so many here it is strange there 
should be so few at home,” said Louisa. “I 
have heard Aunt Delford, Caroline and Susan 
talk of almost every body in society there, and it 
always seemed to me they must be a very disa¬ 
greeable set, and I never saw any thing that led 
me to alter my opinion except while you were 
with us.” 

“ Well, you will not have Aunt Delford to 
judge for you here, so you must find out for your¬ 
self, You are a good girl, and have been too much 
used to obedience to dispute my sovereign au¬ 
thority, and I say that you can and must go 
wherever I want you to go, and we will soon see 
how you like it.” 

Louisa loved her too well to think of resisting, 
and ns Mary had foreseen the simple dignity of 
her friend’s manners, the intelligence of her con¬ 
versation and the loveliness of her appearance 


soon attracted attention in the refined circle to 
which she was introduced. 

“ Do you think Mrs. Delford and Susan would 
like the people here any better than those at 
home?” asked Miss Egerton of Louisa one day. 

“ I am sure she would—she could not help it, 
they are so infinitely superior,” replied Louisa. 

“And I am just as sure she would not,” said 
her friend. “ She is one of a class who seldom 
admire any thing that is not immediately con¬ 
nected with themselves or can minister in some 
way to their own vanity. The people you have 
heard her abuse at home are probably just ns good 
os those you admire so much here. Louisa, I 
must talk to you a little about your situation in 
your aunt’s family—that you are not happy there 
is evident.” 

“ I have never said so to a human being,” said 
Louisa, her eyes filling with tears. “I love my 
uncle and he is always kind to me, and if my aunt 
and Susan would only let me love them”— 

“ But they never will unless they change their 
natures, which is not probable. The unkind, 
ungenerous manner in which I saw you treated 
shocked me before I had been a week in Mr. 
Delford’s house, and I must say I blame him for 
permitting it; had it not been that I feared to 
wound his feelings and hoped to be a friend to 
you, I should have left the house within a very 
short time of my entering it. Do not cry so bit¬ 
terly Louisa, it is I that am abusing them, not 
you. Believe me, it is for your good that I do it, 
for I think you only increase the evil under which 
you suffer by your passive unresisting temper. To 
your aunt it is your duty to submit, and she is 
much more kind to you than Susan, to whom you 
owe no sucli duty—her conduct is really insuffer¬ 
able.” 

“But you know Susan has a very quick tem¬ 
per—she was not kind even to Caroline.” 

“ Her quick temper is no excuse for oppres¬ 
sion. Were you a humble dependant on her 
bounty she could not require more from you than 
she now does. And those younger children too, 
George and Sophia—the demands they make upon 
your time and attention are absolutely unceasing.” 

“ They love me, and Susan will never do any 
thing they ask her, poor children.” 

“ Spoiled children if you please,” said Mary, 
“ that show their love by calling upon you to 
minister to all their foolish fancies. One generous 
grateful heart has no chance among such a mass 
of selfishness as lives and flourishes there. Take 
my advice Louisa, and on your return try to 
assume the place you ought to occupy in the 
family; now you are little better than a servant 
without her wages. Be affectionate as ever to 
your aunt, but when Susan and the rest attempt 
to impose upon you, go quietly to your own room, 
and let them wait upon themselves. I am sure I 
sometimes thought your limbs would give way in 
some of their perpetual progresses up and down 
stairs, and from one end of the town to the other. 
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I was often tempted to ask why they did not 
sometimes send their waiting maid.” 

“ Oh Lucille is entirely too dignified to run 
about for what they want.” 

“ Why do they keep her then?” 

“She dresses hair beautifully, and arranges my 
aunt’s caps and turbans with so much taste that 
they could not get on at all without her. Nothing 
else would induce them to submit to her imperti¬ 
nence as they do. I sometimes wonder they can 
bear it.” 

“ Vanity will make people endure a great deal. 
She gratifies theirs by the exercise of her taste, and 
they think it distingue to have a Parisian dressing 
maid. Those who value such paltry distinctions 
must make some sacrifice to retain them. When 
you go home you must get Lucille to dress your 
hair too, and go out sometimes with your aunt and 
Susan as you have done with me.” 

“ Indeed I cannot promise to do that,” said 
Louisa, “for I am sure I should not enjoy it at 
all. Whenever I was at any of my aunt’s parties 
I would wish myself away a hundred times in the 
course of the evening—and besides, I think it a 
sad waste of existence to devote it to such trifling 
pursuits as most of the people I see there pass 
their lives in.” 

“ And you are paying me the compliment of 
thinking I want to degrade you into a mere but¬ 
terfly of fashion? Thank you, Louisa—I will just 
ask you one question—why do you think I urge 
this upon you?” 

“ To make me happier, of course,” said Louisa. 

“Yes, and to increase your influence in life, 
particularly in the family in which your lot has 
been cast. You have more talent, cultivation and 
higher views of duty than any about you, but of 
what avail is it to them? Who listens to your 
opinion about any matter of importance? Do they 
not consider you romantic, bookish, knowing no¬ 
thing of the world? Oh Louisa, you may perhaps 
have been sent among them for some good pur¬ 
pose. Look at that thoughtless Mrs. Etheredge, 
almost breaking her husband’s heart with her 
silly vanity, and priding herself upon the number 
of her admirers—she a wife and mother. Who 
can tell where her silly vanity may lead her.” 

11 But could I do any thing to make her less 
fond of admiration?” said Louisa. “ Believe me, I 
do the most I can when I go, as I often do, and sit 
in the nursery with her babies when she is in 
company. I have often asked her how she could 
bear to leave them so much, and she says they do 
ns well without her as with her. Poor Mr. 
Etheredge looks so very sad and thanks me so 
kindly for staying, that it is a greater satisfaction 
to me than going to any party could be.” 

“ And so if ought to be,” said Mary; “but the 
question is, whether your influence with this poor 
deluded woman would not be greater if she saw 
you valued by the world she so worships, than it 
now is when she regards you as a good little do* 
mestic drudge about whom no one cares?” 


“Possibly she might,” said Louisa, “though 
she does not mind Susan much, who often says 
very hard things to her about her fondness for ad¬ 
miration.” 

“ Susan and you are very different characters. 
Were I her adviser instead of yours, I would shut 
her up in a convent, or maybe in a worse place 
for the rest of her life. She could then harm no 
one—as to doing good, she is not capable of it. 
You have the power, but situated as you are you 
cannot use it. The class of people you live 
among value goodness but little for its own sake; 
it must have the current stamp, and may then per¬ 
haps be appreciated.” 

“ Ah, if it only had been my lot to remain in the 
sweet retirement where I was once so happy, and 
knew nothing of the world and its ways. After 
being the sole object of affection to such a man as 
my dear father, it is doubly hard to be the unloved 
creature I have been ever since.” 

“ You know, dear Louisa, that it is not for us 
shortsighted mortals to dispute the appointments 
of Providence. Your past and present trials may 
have been more beneficial to the development of 
your character than the calm repose of your former 
life. We must all expect trouble, yours came 
early upon you, and I hope may soon pass away. 
Under all circumstances you must remember that 
you have at least one true and devoted friend who 
will never desert you.” 

And Louisa felt that it was so, and after her 
return home endeavoured to follow the advice of 
one she loved and admired so much. Her aunt 
and cousins could not help being surprised that 
the Cinderella of their fireside should have been 
metamorphosed by any fairy into a person of con¬ 
sequence during her absence; but with Mrs. Del- 
ford’s usual egotism she ascribed nil the atten¬ 
tion Louisa had received to her relationship to 
herself. 

“I knew very well, Louisa,” she said, “that 
my acquaintances there would be very civil to 
you. My hospitality to strangers has been such 
that there are few parts of the Union which my 
daughter or my niece could visit without being 
much noticed. My friends have really been kind, 
and I have no doubt, Louisa, they saw by your 
manners and conversation that the advantages of 
the position you occupy in my family had not been 
lost upon you.” 

Louisa could hardly suppress a smile at the 
idea of Mrs. Delford’s claims to attention being 
superior to those of her distinguished host, even 
in the city that esteemed him one of its greatest 
ornaments. But what will not vanity appropriate? 
Mrs. Dclford continued: 

“ During your absence, Louisa, we have made 
the acquaintance and secured the friendship of one 
of the most charming men I ever met with. Even 
Susan is completely fascinated with him, and you 
know it must be endowments of no common order 
that can gain the admiration of a girl of her su¬ 
perior mind.” 
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Louisa inquired the gentleman’s name. “Mr. 
St. Leger, a man of family and fortune.” 

“ I have heard General Egerton speak of him; 
just from his travels in the East, is he not?” 

“ He has been travelling not only in the East, 
but in all parts of the world, for the last seven or 
eight years. And then he is so graceful and ac¬ 
complished, to say nothing of his good looks—is 
passionately fond of music, and you know there 
are few here that can compare with Susan in 
musical talent. He is now out of town, but will 
return in a day or two, when you will find I have 
not said a word loo much in his praise.” 

Louisa's curiosity was a little excited to see this 
prodigy that could move even Susan to admira¬ 
tion, and she was pleased when a few evenings 
after Mr. St. Leger was announced to the family 
circle assembled in the drawing-room. lie was 
not presented to Louisa, but she was accustomed 
to such neglect, and was therefore surprised when 
after having paid his compliments to the circle 
Mr. St. Leger advanced towards her as she sat 
with a book before her in a distant part of the 
room, saying “ Miss Hargrave, I presume,” with 
a glance at Mrs. Dclford. 

“Ah, I had quite forgotten,” said she; “Miss 
Hargrave, Mr. St. Leger.” 

“ Miss Hargrave will I know excuse my an¬ 
ticipating your introduction, my dear madam, 
when I deliver my credentials in the form of a 
letter from her friend Miss Egerton, who I am 
happy to say I left last evening in perfect health.” 
So saying he handed a letter to Louisa. Before 
she could more than look her acknowledgment 
Mrs. Dclford put in. 

“ I am much obliged to you, Mr. St. Leger, for 
troubling yourself with Louisa's letter. Miss 
Egerton is well you say—I did not think she 
was in her usual looks when she left us two 
months ago. My friends were all very attentive 
to her while she was staying here, and of course 
it was exceedingly gratifying to me that they 
were so, but such a constant round of dissipation 
was almost too much for her.” 

“ So she informed me,” said the gentleman, 
“ but at the same time said it was impossible to 
resist the kind importunities of her father’s nu¬ 
merous friends here.” 

“ The general is, I hope, in his usual health?” 
said the unabashed matron. “ I did not know 
you were intimate in the family.” 

“ I was extremely so with General Egerton’s 
son, who you may recollect died abroad, and have 
since corresponded with his father, but never had 
the pleasure of a personal acquaintance until my 
recent visit to him.” 

Meanwhile Louisa had slipped very quietly 
from the room to enjoy in private her friend’s let¬ 
ter, in which she eulogized the bearer, and begged 
Louisa to receive him as a friend. “ I only re¬ 
gret,” she added, “ that you left us as soon as you 
did, for the very next day brought this delightful 
addition to our domestic circle—he tells me that 


he is intimate at Mrs. Delford’s, and I hope you 
will let him become well acquainted with you.” 

After Louisa returned to the drawing-room, 
where the circle had been increased by the arri¬ 
val of other visitors, Mr. St. Leger drew his chair 
next her and entered into conversation. He was 
an uncommonly handsome man, of little more 
than thirty years of age, and his manner was 
frank, dignified and polished. Susan was appa¬ 
rently engaged with a lounging exquisite on the 
other side of the room, but while Louisa was lis¬ 
tening with sparkling eye to Mr. St. Leger, while 
he spoke of her friend and expressed his admira¬ 
tion of one she loved so well, she caught Susan's 
eye fixed upon her with a look that positively 
startled her. A few moments afterwards Mrs. 
Delford called her, and after a little conversation 
sent her from the room to attend to something for 
one of the children, and she did not aguin return 
to it. So it happened on almost every occasion 
of Mr. St. Leger’s visits. Susan was usually 
called to the piano-forte as soon as the gentleman 
began to talk to her cousin, and as he was very 
fond of music, and she was a fine performer, he 
was of course obliged to listen, and Louisa was 
engrossed by her aunt or got rid of in some other 
way. 

Mrs. Delford’s management for once overshot 
the mark. Mr. St. Leger was clearsighted though 
unsuspicious, and of a very generous temper. He 
had become interested in our heroine, both from 
her own attractions and the high opinion Miss 
Egerton entertained of her, and was really desi¬ 
rous to cultivate her acquaintance, never dream¬ 
ing that by so doing he was counteracting any 
secret plan that had been formed against his 
liberty and happiness—for he was not vain. But 
when he found Mrs. Delford so continually 
thrusting herself in the way of his enjoyment of 
Louisa’s society he became observant of the treat¬ 
ment she generally received in the family, and his 
sympathies were at once roused in her behalf. 
Pity and admiration are dangerous inmates in a 
generous bosom, and Mr. St. Leger, the admired 
and courted, soon found that the intelligence, gen¬ 
tleness and beauty of the oppressed orphan had 
made a deep impression upon him. It was not 
long before Susan made the same discovery, and 
her dislike to her cousin now deepened into the 
most deadly hatred. 

This she however resolved to conceal under the 
mask of more than usual kindness, and Louisa, 
who was of too noble a nature to suspect treachery, 
thanked her friend Mary Egerton most sincerely 
for suggesting the mode of conduct by which she 
thought she had gained the respect of her worldly- 
minded relative. Of Mr. St. Leger’s attachment 
to herself she had not as yet any suspicion, but 
how did she feel towards him? This she hardly 
dare ask herself. Gratitude, ardent gratitude, that 
he, the gifted, the admired, should in the gayest 
assemblies leave the side of the brightest daugh¬ 
ters of fashion to devote himself to her, and give 
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her consequence by the attention he bestowed 
upon her—this she must feel; admiration too of 
his talents, his varied acquisitions, the rich and 
copious stream of eloquence with which, when : 
excited by his subject, he would delight his lis- ; 
tenors—his reverential loving spirit, so unlike the 
carping hypercriticism of so many of the present 
day, which seemed so open to all that was good, 
and dwelt not on the evil. And then the tribute j 
paid by all to his many virtues, his enlarged chart- j 
ties, she thought that every woman must feel this, j 
And Louisa was a woman, an ardent, sensitive, j 
enthusiastic woman, and she loved devotedly and j 
with her whole soul before she even thought of j 
loving. Her aunt, intent as usual on self-glorifi- j 
cation, tried to persuade herself it was only respect 
for the family that induced Mr. Jdt. Leger to attach j 
himself so frequently to Louisa’s side. “You \ 
cannot think/’ she said one day to her husband, j 
11 how kind Mr. St. Leger is to Louisa. You know i 
she has not a very general acquaintance among J 
the gentlemen, and often sits still while the others j 
are dancing, and he always makes it a point to go j 
and sit by her P.nd talk to her. It is so thought- j 
ful in him, whenever he cannot be with Susan he \ 
is always with Louisa.” \ 

44 And do you think lie talks with Louisa to \ 
please Susan?” asked Mr. Delford. 44 1 rather < 
fancy it is to please himself. Since you told me \ 
you thought he had a liking for Susan I have ob- j 
served St. Leger whenever I have seen him with j 
the girls, and certainly think he likes Louisa best/’ j 
4 ‘ Louisa!” cried Mrs. Delford; 44 impossible!” 1 
44 She is, of course, not to be compared with ; 
Susan, my dear, in any thing else, but she is cer- ] 
tainly prettier, and most men are guided very j 
much by the eye in choosing a wife.” ! 

Poor Mrs. Delford was for a few moments con- { 
founded by finding her secret misgivings thus j 
confirmed by her husband, but she soon took cou- j 
rage and endeavoured by such powerful words (for ! 
arguments they were not) to prove him mistaken i 
in his conjectures, that lie was at last obliged to | 
recant and say that 44 possibly it might be so.” j 
Meantime Susan’s new-born kindness towards j 
Louisa continued unabated, and on the occasions ] 
that Mrs. Delford had alluded to she would fre- I 
quently leave the dangers and join her cousin and | 
Mr. St. Leger in their conversation. Here she j 
was usually followed by Mr. Lomond, the gentle- j 
man she had so ridiculed at the time of Caroline’s ! 
wedding, but who had quite forgiven the offence, ! 
and she would generally contrive to detach St. : 
Leger from Louisa and fix Lomond in his place, j 
By degrees the attentions of this latter gentleman ; 
became somewhat annoying; he would fasten him- 1 
self by Louisa’s side, load her with compliments, 
and evidently seemed determined to make himself i 
agreeable to her. Louisa was too well bred to be 
positively rude to him, and too little accustomed 
to society to possess the art by which a woman 
of any tact can generally free herself from such 
annoyances. She therefore submitted to it with 


the best grace she could, though she sometimes 
actually cried with vexation when a whole even¬ 
ing would pass, and this uninteresting being main¬ 
tain his post and not allow her a single moment’s 
unrestrained conversation with Mr. St. Leger, 
who gradually ceased to seek the opportunities for 
it he once would so gladly have embraced. At 
length, after becoming more and more distant in 
his manner towards her, Mr. St. Leger left town 
for an indefinite period. 44 He should,” he said, 
44 travel through the whole country—he had been 
a wanderer so long that he found he could not be 
contented by remaining in one place—perhaps he 
might go to the Rocky Mountains”—in fact it was 
evident he did not think of a return. 

The whole family were startled at this sudden 
determination, and Mrs. Delford was certainly 
deeply disappointed. But alas! for poor Louisa. 
Who can tell the feeling of utter desolation that 
came upon her when she heard these cruel 
words? She nearly fainted on the spot, but her 
woman’s pride came to her aid and enabled her 
to bid him a farewell as cold and distant as his 
own. She had sufficient presence of mind after 
the door had closed upon him to make some tri¬ 
fling remark to Susan, and then feign an excuse 
for retiring to her own chamber. But Susan 
saw the anguish of her victim, and her cold grey 
eye glistened with joy at the success of her arts. 
I am revenged, she thought, now I can rest in 
peace. 

Oh woman! with all the fine-strung chords of 
your deep affections, why is it they are so often 
wrung with agony instead of sounding forth the 
clear notes of joy? Why is it that the most gifted 
among you so often suffer most, and the storms of 
life beat most tempestuously on the tenderest na¬ 
tures? Why, but that you may feel that here is not 
your rest, and that you may long more ardently for 
that better land where sorrow never enters. Deep 
and fearful was the conflict in Louisa’s breast, and 
sorely did nature rebel at the trial she was called 
on to endure. Many wearisome days and dark¬ 
ened nights were appointed her before any ap¬ 
proach to submission was attained. But did she 
blame him she now found was so dear to her for 
all the sorrow lie had caused? No—she felt that 
though he had been all kindness, 41 all duty, all 
observance” towards her, it might have been but 
a generous friendship on his part, and only re¬ 
proached herself for the vanity that made her for 
a short season hope she might be loved. He was 
too good, too noble for aught like falsehood to ap¬ 
proach, and she acknowledged that her sufferings 
were the consequence of her own blind folly. 
She was humbled too in the consciousness that 
her strength of character had been overrated by 
the friend whose good opinion she most valued. 
44 Little did Mary know,” she would say, 44 my in¬ 
nate weakness when she spoke of my being a 
guide to others. Even Caroline is wiser than I, 
for with all her vanity she has never made the 
utter shipwreck of her happiness that I have—• 
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and Susan too could admire him and enjoy his 
society, yet be as gay as ever when lie is gone— 
while I feel as if the light of life had departed 
with him, and only wish that I had been laid at 
rest beside my parents before I knew what a cold 
heartless region this world was.” 

The family affected not to notice the deep de¬ 
pression of Louisa as she moved among them in 
her usual avocations, though it was evident to all. 
They would frequently banter Susan on the loss of 
her favourite, and though it was painful to herself, 
she enjoyed the sharper pang she knew each gay 
jest inflicted on her cousin. But Louisa was by 
degrees gaining a support of which the oilier knew 
but little; it was that of a well-grounded religious 
faith, that led her to cling more closely to the 
arm that chastened her, and to feel each day that 
she was more and more a stranger and a pilgrim 
on the earth. 

Mr. St. Leger hod not been absent many weeks 
before Louisa was surprised by receiving a very 
flourishing offer of his hand and heart from Mr. 
Lomond, and on her declining the unexpected hon¬ 
our, he assumed the air of a much injured man, 
and abused her as a flirt and a coquette. She 
was, however, relieved from his annoying atten¬ 
tions, and for that she was thankful. 

Whether we are sorrowful or happy, time still 
passes on, and six weary months had moved over 
the sad Louisa, when Mary Egerton again claimed 
her. In her letters she had been careful not to 
betray that she had experienced any trials of a 
more than ordinary nature, and Mary was there¬ 
fore much surprised to observe the change that so 
short a time had wrought in the appearance of her 
friend. She was not long in winning from Lou¬ 
isa the story of her sorrows, for sympathy is a 
master key that can unlock the most secret por¬ 
tals of the heart. Witli her quick apprehension 
she soon came to the conclusion that some art had 
been used to separate two beings she thought 
formed for each other, and determined, if possi¬ 
ble, to unravel the mystery. 

Iier efllirts were successful, and by an apparent 
accident she learned that the unsuspicious St. 
Leger had been induced by Susan Delford to be¬ 
lieve that a strong attachment subsisted between 
Mr. Lomond and Louisa—that her aunt objected 
to the match, and that this was the reason of 
Louisa’s restrained and distant manner to her lover. 
The same busy mischief-maker had whispered in¬ 
to Lomond’s ear a hint of a secret liking and 
a handsome independence possessed by Louisa. 
His open reprobation of her conduct had afforded 
the clue by which the whole was discovered. As 
soon as it was all clear to Miss Egerton, she at 
once determined, with her father’s approbation, 


to keep Louisa with her, provided Mr. Delford 
would yield to such an arrangement. He had long 
seen that Louisa was not happy in his house, and 
as she was now nearly of age, he consented that 
she should select her own residence. 

Here Louisa’s faded cheek once more bloomed 
under the fostering care of her kind protectors, 
and here, within a year after her change of abode, 
she was united to Mr. St. Leger. Our readers 
may imagine the most romantic reunion they can 
devise. We cannot describe it. 

Many years have passed since Louisa’s mar¬ 
riage; sons and daughters of beauty are now 
blooming around her, and in their love, the warm 
attachment of her husband and the regard of a nu¬ 
merous circle of friends, she no longer feels this 
world to be the cold and cheerless dwelling it once 
was to her. Her warm affections, then so chilled, 
now throw a radiance on all about her, and while 
the sorrows of her youth make her more deeply 
grateful for the happiness of her maturer years, 
she acknowledges their value in having led her to 
the true source of all consolation. After her mar¬ 
riage, by which she was placed in a situation of 
wealth and influence, she was much caressed by 
her aunt’s family, and at one time had hopes 
that she might realize Miss Egerton’s wishes, and 
lead them to adopt higher views and aims in life. 
But when selfishness and worldliness obtain full 
possession of the soul, it must be more than hu¬ 
nt nn power that can drive them forth, and it was 
only on Caroline, who felt some compunctious 
visitings when she contrasted the devotion of her 
cousin to her domestic duties, with her own ne¬ 
glect of them, that she obtained any real influ¬ 
ence; but even then, it was far from being such 
as she desired. Susan Delford is advancing in 
life unloved and unhonoured. With no resources 
that render single life respected, she is a censori¬ 
ous, envious old maid. The secret of her conduct 
to Louisa was whispered about, and gained for her 
the obloquy she deserved. After the death of her 
parents, she would gladly have entered the family 
of one of her married sisters, but Caroline was too 
selfish to think of sacrificing her domestic ease to 
a sister who had always delighted to mortify her, 
and the temper of Sophia too closely resembles 
her own for any concord to be hoped for between 
them. She therefore wanders from one boarding 
house to another, quarrelling with all her hostesses, 
and fomenting disputes among the lodgers; and 
as she passes among the gay and blooming of her 
native town, they shrink from her side, for she 
has often been held up to them as a warning 
against the danger of indulging in a love for de¬ 
traction. 
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THE ENCHANTED GIFTS. 

BY MBS. JANE L. SWIFT. 

In the days when magic was practised in Persia, 
there lived in Ispahan a wise and skilful magician, 
whose name was Kabulneza. He had spent a long 
life in acquiring the secrets of his art, and was 
consulted in omens and auguries by even the mon- 
archs of the East. He was a counsellor of prin¬ 
ces ; and no chief, who could gain access to him, 
would commence any undertaking of importance, 
without first having recourse to his cabalistic lore, 
and his enchanted spells. 13ut he had never made 
a bad use of the power which he possessed; and 
knew little about evil genii, excepting as he in¬ 
vented eharms to repel their baleful approach. 

With all his art, however, he was unable to re¬ 
sist the influence of time, or to ward off the stroke 
of death ; and when he had reached his eightieth 
year he prepared for the event, which he expected 
at a certain moment. His auguries proved true; 
and on the last day that he had to live, he sent for 
his brother’s four sons, who were all young men 
just entering upon the duties and cares of life. 
He had loved them well, and they had been edu¬ 
cated by him in the ancient lore of their land ; but 
he had not initiated them into the mysterious spells 
by which he exercised so mighty an influence over 
mind and matter. He knew, too, the bias of their 
minds, and by his dying instructions he wished 
rather to leave them a salutary token of his regard, 
t ban to bestow upon them the dangerous art he 
exercised. 

As with unfeigned sorrow they approached the 
dying magician, their eyes fell upon the articles 
that were placed on a small table before him; a 
golden purse, a silver wand, a ruby heart, and a 
magic glass. 

“ I have sent for you, my sons,” said the sage, 
“ to bestow upon you a portion of what I have to 
leave. You have seen me rich, powerful, beloved 
and happy; at least, as much so as mortal can be. 
Here are the means, but I cannot give them; you 
must choose, and in the order of your birth. Nei¬ 
ther may I advise you in your choice; your own 
inclinations must prompt your decisions.” 

“ The glass will be for me,” thought the youngest, 
as he looked with a sigh upon the other glittering 
treasures, and regretted, for the .first time, that na¬ 
ture had not bestowed the privilege of seniority 
upon him. 

Elmana, the eldest, came forward ; and bending 
on one knee said, “ I choose the purse, father.” 
“ As I thought, Elmana, you have chosen what you 
imagine will procure all that your heart sighs for; 
it is yours, but yours to use and not -to abuse. 
While that purse is in your possession, you have 
but to wish for the gold that you desire, and it will 
fill your coffers at your bidding. But the purse 
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may be lost, or stolen from you; there is no spell 
to guard it from accidents like these.” 

The second, Haladdin, eagerly pointed to the 
ruby heart, “give me that, father,” he exclaimed, 
with a glowing cheek. A smile passed over the 
countenance of the sage as he said, “ You would 
try its power over the beautiful Kezia; is it not so, 
Haladdin 1” The youth blushed and spoke not. 
“Take it, my son, and while it remains with you, 
it will enable you to possess the heart of her you 
love; but remember, that it may be lost, and no¬ 
thing can replace it.” 

The third, in his turn, came forward and chose 
the wand. “ Your spirit, Hazif, is a high and no¬ 
ble one, but this will prove a dangerous gift unless 
used with discretion. 'It will give you power when 
you wish to exercise it; power to sway the minds 
of others—but the wand may be broken, it is for 
you to guard it well.” 

With downcast eye the favorite nephew' of the 
seer bent at his feet and said, “ This glass is mine, 
father, without right of choice; but I shall value 
and keep it in remembrance of you. When 1 am 
old, I may need it.” “ Not so, Riezzin, if is for 
the young, as well as for the aged; and if I had 
my life to live over again, I would choose, my son, 
what by chance has fallen to you. This glass will 
enable you Iq view every thing in life through a 
true medium ; but you must guard it and keep it 
bright. You will find it a greater treasure than 
you deem it now.” 

“ And now, farewell my sons. The shades of 
death are gathering round me, and I go to the home 
of my fathers. Remember the advice of Kabul¬ 
neza, and cherish his memory when there is nothing 

left to you but his tomb.” 

****** 

Quarter of a century had elapsed ; and the name 
of the magician no longer resounded through the 
length and breadth of the land. He had gone 
down with his generation into the vale of forgetful¬ 
ness; and slept, undisturbed, in the tomb of his 
fathers. Others, skilled in the magic of their clime, 
arose to replace him ; yet none acquired the influ¬ 
ence over the wise and great that Kabulneza had 
succeeded in obtaining. 

It was a gala day in the city of Ispahan. The 
sun had shed its last ray upon the gilded domes 
and minarets of the gorgeous capital; and as dark¬ 
ness drew her veil around, the glimmer of lamps 
gradually brightened the scene, until thousands of 
them glittered in the streets and squares. The 
city was illuminated to celebrate the accession 
of the recently appointed Yizier Azem* to . his 
office. He had that day made his triumphal entry 
into the city, and had taken possession of the palace 
prepared for him. 

* The Vizier Azem is fhe prime minister of Persia, or 
“ I he great supporter of the empire; as he alone almost sus¬ 
tains the whole weight of the administration.” 
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From the balcony of his princely residence, the 
Vizier looked out upon the eager crowd anxious to 
do honor to the new favorite; while, undazzled by 
the splendid career that seemed to open before him. 
he calmly listened to the seductive tones of flattery, 
and turned away with a smile from the obsequious 
attention of his followers. He was a man about 
five-and-forty years of age, tall and commanding 
in his form, with a mild, benignant expression of 
countenance, that seemed as if it had never been 
ruffled by the contending passions that so soon grave 
their deforming furrows in the brow. 

As the night waned, festivity and revelry gave 
place to a profound stillness; and, at length, dis¬ 
missing his attendants, the Vizier retired to an 
apartment that overlooked the gardens of his se¬ 
raglio. The moon shone brightly in, and lent a 
softened beauty to the oriental magnificence of all 
that surrounded him. He bad sought the quiet of 


the midnight hour to compose his excited mind, and 


to commune with his spirit on the eventful proceed¬ 
ings of the day. He had not long been there, 
when a veiled female glided quickly to his side, 
and before he was aware of her entrance, she had 


love, all were his. Step by step he had ascended 
the eminence of fame, and now he could look down 
from the summit, and trace the various means that 
had aided him in the ascent. The past rose be¬ 
fore him with its many colored hues; years gone 
by seemed but as yesterday; and as he retraced 
the path of existence he felt as if he must be still 
a boy, so vivid were the reminiscences of his early 
youth. While he yet pondered on these things, he 
turned, and beheld the outline of a figure shrouded 
in a filmy haze, yet sufficiently distinct to present 
the semblance of a man. 

“ I have come to thee, my son,” said the spirit, 
“ in thy hour of triumph; dost thou know me, 
Riezzin 1” 

“ Shade of Kabulneza! I welcome thee—though 
the chill of the tomb surrounds thee, and I tremble 
in thy presence, still, I welcome thee.” 

“ Hay, stretch not out thy hand to grasp mine, 
Riezzin. The frame I once tenanted is mouldering 
in the dust; it is my spirit alone that is with thee 
now.” 

“What would’st thou, revered shade of him who 
was my best friend 1” 


cast herself upon her knees at his feet, and was 
gazing with an expression of the deepest attach¬ 
ment into his face. 

“Jewel of my heart!” murmured the Vizier, re¬ 
moving the veil, and stooping to kiss the fair, white 
brow; “more precious art thou to me than all my 
greatness. Yanina, beloved Yanina, thou hast 
shared the triumphs of this day with Riezzin; is it 
not so, my fairest 1” 

“ As the parched flower drinks in the dew- that 
nourishes it, so has the triumph of Riezzin refreshed 
the heart of Yanina.” 

“ I knew it dearest; and amid all the pomp and 
parade of power, I did not forget my rose of beauty. 
How fair thou art, Yanina; fairer, it seems to me, 
than when first thy charms awoke the thrill of love 
within my soul. Time has dealt gently with thee, 
loved one; he has not marred one dear lineament.” 

“ The rose is withered by the unkind frost; but 
there has been no wintry chill within our bower. 
The suns of ten summers have risen and set since 
I was thine, and yet thou lovest me, Riezzin 1” 

“Aye; as nature rejoices in the sunbeam; so 
does my spirit find its light in thee, Yanina.” 

“Hear Riezzin!” she murmured; and, rising, 
she stood before him in all the matured loveliness 
of female beauty. She was past the age when the 
women of the East are usually most attractive; 
but not one destroying trace of time was visible 
upon her countenance. 

“I would be alone, Yanina, for a little while. 
I need composure. In an hour I will rejoin thee, 
dearest.” 

She left the apartment; and the A'izier reseated 
himself at the open window. The events of the day 
again passed before him. Honor, power, wealth, 


“ I have been permitted to revisit these earthly 
scenes, that I might learn what has befallen those 
I loved since 1 quitted this vale of tears. Tell me, 
Riezzin, have my dying gifts been blessings to thy 
brothers, as well as to thyself!” 

“ Alas! Kabulneza, they but betrayed my bro¬ 
thers to their destruction.” 

“ I would know their fate, Riezzin, if thou may’st 
reveal the story of their lives.” 

“ Thou knowest, father, that Elmana chose the 
purse. He was immediately surrounded by every 
luxury that wealth could procure. He denied him¬ 
self nothing. He built palaces; he laid out gar¬ 
dens ; he hired singing men and singing women; 
the costly wines of Shiraz sparkled at his board, 
and viands from distant realms were heaped upon 
his table. Gold was lavished among his depen¬ 
dents, as if it had been but the sand of the desert. 
He went to every extreme of indulgence; and in¬ 
jured his health, and enervated his frame by riot 
and excess. He lost the esteem of his friends, and 
consequently his self-respect. He sank lower and 
lower, until, one fatal evening, he fell asleep among 
his companions with the golden purse in his bosom. 
While he slept, it was stolen from him. To others, 
the purse was useless, excepting for the price its 
weight would bring; but to him it had become the 
alpha and omega of existence. He has sought it 
in vain for years; but, with an infatuation as vehe¬ 
ment as it is fruitless, he still continues a wanderer 
on the face of the earth, expecting to recover his 
lost treasure. I have entreated him to resign the 
hope of finding it, and to begin a life of activity 
and usefulness; but those years of supineness and 
self-indulgence have prostrated his energies. With 
a body enfeebled by former excesses, and a mind 
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unfitted for employment, he will probably pass the 
remainder of his days in pining after the enjoyments 
which he abused, and which he can never expect 
will be his again.” 

“ It is as I feared—but Haladdin—what use did 
he make of his gift, the ruby heart t” 

“ He soon' succeeded in winning the affections 
of his first love, the beautiful Kezia. For a time, 
I thought my brother the happiest of mortals; 
he lived but in her smile, and serenity and bliss 
seemed to wait upon his steps. But, true to the 
fickleness of his nature, he soon wearied of one 
who had charmed him only by her beauty, and 
while her whole soul was devoted to him, he cruelly 
neglected her. Her very attachment to him tended 
to strengthen his growing dislike; but she was 
bound to him by that fatal spell, and the cast off 
leman only found repose in an early grave. Halad¬ 
din gave himself up to the worship of woman ; and 
in that idolatry of the heart he wasted all the noble 
and high-toned energies of his nature. He could 
influence the love of the fairest with that ruby gift; 
and at last, it became the instrument of his destruc¬ 
tion. He saw by stealth the flower of his sove¬ 
reign’s harem. To see, was to love—to love, was 
to obtain. By stratagems, their stolen meetings 
remained long unsuspected; but Haladdin became 
careless and confident, and his deluded victim could 
not know the fearful danger of her position. A 
spy of the Shah’s household betrayed them; and 
the bow-string was the punishment of both.” 

“Alas! he was a youth of promise; unfortu¬ 
nately, wavering in his principles; yet 1 trusted 
that he would not have abused the gift he chose. 
But Hazif, the proud, the noble Ilazif—- what of 
him, Riezzin ?” 

“ He did nobly, father, at first. He used the 
wand to advance himself in the councils of his 
country. He exerted his power for the benefit of 
others, and made himself a name and a reputation 
that outvied the great ones of our land. All bent 
before his talents; and his eloquence was like the 
breeze of heaven, bringing freshness and purity to 
the soul. His career was glorious, and would have 
been happy, but ambition gradually twined her 
fetters around him, and whispered, at length, ac¬ 
cents of treason in his ear. I warned him; I en¬ 
treated him to be content with the love and admira¬ 
tion of a people. I told him to beware how he 
stepped upon the paw of the sleeping lion. Reason 
availed not, when ambition lured; and I saw at 
length, with heart-felt sorrow, that the favorite of 
the Shah was suspected as a traitor. He was too 
popular to be destroyed at once, but he was banished 
from the land of his birth. He now finds a home 
on the confines of Arabia; and still possesses, I hear, 
the magic influence given him by the silver wand.” 

“ He may retrieve the past, Riezzin; it is not 
yet too late. But tell me now, my son, the story 
of thy life.” 


“ Behold thy gift, my father. The magic glass 
ever rests upon my bosom, and is guarded by a 
massive chain. When I first received it from thee 
I did not prize it, for I' was disappointed in the al¬ 
lotment of thy gifts. I saw my brothers enter at 
once, without effort, into the possession of what 
each had sighed, for; while I was left to toil and 
struggle in the world. I envied Elmanathe wealth 
in which he revelled; I coveted the love of beauty ; 
I yearned for the possession of power. I felt within 
me the aspirations of a proud and ambitious soul, 
but discontent of mind impaired my happiness. 1 
was not willing to make use of the necessary means 
to advance my fortune, but wished that what I de¬ 
sired might come at my bidding as by the touch of 
an enchanter’s wand. Envy of my brothers made 
me miserable, and in pining after some undiscovered 
good, I lost the precious amulet of content. The 
dark temptations of Eblis beset my path, until life 
became a burthen almost too grievous for me to 
bear. In despondence of soul, I invoked the angel 
of death to summon my spirit to his home; but 
Azrael was deaf to my entreaties, and I lived on 
during many moons a prey to vain regrets. But 
at length, 0 Kabulneza, I visited thy tomb, and 
as my tears fell upon the costly shrine, I remem¬ 
bered thy gift. Thy words arose to my memory, 
and I sought in haste the magic glass. After thy 
death, I grieve to say, it had been thrown aside in 
the disappointment of the moment, and for hours I 
searched for it in vain ; but at last, amid a heap of 
rubbish, I found it. It was tarnished by neglect, 
and the glass was soiled and dim. However, I 
cleansed it; and then, invoking thy blessing, I 
looked through it. I beheld letters of gold, but 
they sparkled like the diamond with such dazzling 
brilliancy, that my eye could not at first bear the 
lustrous splendor, and around these letters streamed 
beams of light, that seemed to radiate until their 
outer circle reached the heavens. By degrees I 
was enabled to decypher the shining characters, 
which, as I read, were engraved upon my memory 
with magic power; and this, Kabulneza, was the 
transcript of that luminous and enchanted page— 
“Pause, Riezzin—the rose of youth is on thy 
cheek, thy hand is strong, and thy frame vigorous. 
Life spreads itself before thee; thou art but on its 
threshold, its many paths are round thee, which to 
choose ; but in supineness and regret thou art wast¬ 
ing thy strength in mourning after the shadow when 
thou mightst possess thyself of the substance. 
Wealth, love, power, confer not happiness, except¬ 
ing as the mind is disciplined to make a good use of 
them; and the vicissitudes of life are intended for 
that discipline. Naught but sunshine will wither 
and blight the garden flowers; they must have- 
clouds, and rain, and tearful dews. Youth is the 
season, for effort. Employ then thy talents with 
all the energy of thy nature, and the. bread that is 
earned by thy daily toil will taste sweeter to thee 
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than the luscious viands which are heaped upon 
the table of Ehnana. Win, by the consistency of 
thy principles and the purity of thy life, the respect 
of thy fellow men; and power, honorably acquired 
and nobly retained, may crown thy brow with greener 
laurels than Hazif will ever wear. Place the affec¬ 
tions of thy manhood where they will meet with a 
pure return, for even in the harem’s casket there 
may be found a precious pearl: yet, enervate not 
thy soul by the worship of beauty that may perish 
in an hour, and the rose of thy garden may bloom 
when that of Haladdin shall have passed away. 
Go forth then, to toil, to strive, to overcome, to 
endure. The warrior wins not the victory without 
the battle; the poet wears not the wreath without 
having won the prize. The world is man’s battle 
ground, worthy of his destiny. Coward he, who 
faints ere the conflict is begun ; and traitor to him¬ 
self, if, when the first blow is struck, he dare not 
strike again. On! on ! Riezzin ; stay not to ponder, 
the angel of life weeps over every wasted hour. j 

“ The golden characters disappeared, the dazzling j 
light faded; and as I pressed thy gift to my lips, I 
felt that a veil had been lifted from my moral 
vision. I saw' life for the first time through a true 
medium ; but a partial glimpse, it is true, yet enough 
to point the stepping stone of my career. I w’aited 
only for the morrow’s dawn; and, resuming the 
occupation of my father, 1 determined to excel as 
an artisan, and leave to destiny the shaping of my 
fortune. A load was lifted from my heart; my 
prostrate energies revived, my drooping hopes 
seemed to bud and blossom beneath the refreshing 
influence of high resolves, and in the useful exer¬ 
cise of my faculties, I found my nature invigorated 
and improved. I had no time for repining; and 
w'hen at night I sought the restoring comfort of 
repose, my sleep was sweet, and undisturbed by 
the wild dreams of ambition. Once, the throb of 
envy and regret returned, when I beheld Elmana 
showering dinars of gold among the multitude 
thronging round him; but, looking through my 
glass, I read these words; ‘ Better is poverty with 
honor , than wealth with degradation.' I turned, and 
recoiled as I marked the reeling, staggering form 
of Elmana, and returning to my employment, I felt, 
in the approval of my own heart, a sense of happi¬ 
ness hitherto unknown. 

“ I need not dwell, Kabulneza, upon my rising 
fortunes. In the pursuit of my calling my wealth 
increased, and the warnings of the magic glass 
prevented my placing undue value upon worldly 
treasures. As the stream of time flowed on, the 
lessons thy gift imparted, added the weight of truth 
to my decisions, and before one gray hair had 
tinged these locks, the name of Riezzin w r as known 
throughout Persia. They said that the wisdom of 
Kabulneza had descended to me, and from the poor 
artisan, I became the wealthy, influential counsellor 
of princes. Success would have been my ruin; but 


with every accession to my wealth, or fame, I took 
thy .gift from my bosom, and from it, I learned to 
be prosperous without exultation, and to be great 
without pride. It showed me that life was never 
a state of perfect happiness, or of unalleviated 
misery, and that contentment was the key that 
would open the secret treasure-house-of earth. It 
reminded me that the great and the mighty must 
sleep at last with the lowly, and that none of the 
world’s glittering baubles could be carried with us 
to the tomb. Thou seest, oh! Kabulneza, upon 
what an eminence I stand; dare I hope to sway 
with judgment and integrity the mighty destinies of 
this land 1 I tremble, lest, having attained the sum¬ 
mit of my loftiest ambition, I should forget myself.” 

“ The glass, the glass, Riezzin,” murmured the 
departing shade; “ it will warn and guide thee to 
the end of thy pilgrimage.” 

With reverential awe, the Yizier gazed once 
more through the enchanted glass, and these were 
the characters of light reflected from its surface. 

“ Success is the test of greatness. The moth is 
overpowered by the light of a taper; the eagle can 
gaze into the sun. If thou art truly great, Riezzin, 
thou wilt feel that pomp and power can never ele¬ 
vate the soul; it soars or sinks, as it is true or false 
to the nobler impulses of its nature. Thy position 
will have for thee no dangers, if thou wilt value 
rightly the elevation it bestows, and guard thy 
spirit from the treacherous whisperings of pride.” 

The Yizier turned to address the shade of Ka¬ 
bulneza, but it bad disappeared, and the veiled form 
of the beloved Yanina again stood by his side. 
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THE ENCHANTED POSTILION. 


AN IRISH DUEL— A LOVE AFFAIR—A FORTUNE TELLER, AND A WEDDING. 

Colonel O’Halloran was, in the year 1807, commandant of Fort Charles, 
Kinsale. The colonel was a gallant Irish gentleman of sixty-six years of ago, 
a widower. He had an only daughter (he- had married rather late in life), and 
Lydia O’Halloran was at this period in her twentieth year. She was a beauti¬ 
ful girl, and had been partly educated in a convent in the adjoining county ; and 
as she unfortunately had lost her mother, Miss O’Halloran was placed under 
the charge of a lady who superintended a first-rate finishing school. 

In this same school she had formed a tender friendship with another young 
lady, a Miss Caroline Shannon. 

Occasionally the brother of Caroline, young Maurice Shannon, a fine speci¬ 
men of an Irish country gentleman, would ride over to B******* to visit his 
sister ; but as latterly his visits had been frequently repeated, Caroline began 
to suspect that all this attention was not paid to herself; and with a little quick- 
sighted observation, she had not the slightest doubt but that her brother Mau¬ 
rice was enamored of the charming Lydia O'Halloran. She also remarked, 
from an unconscious change in the manner of her interesting schoolfellow, 
that she was in no way displeased with the manners or person of Maurice 
Shannon. 

Now there had been, for upwards of seventy years, a feud between the fami¬ 
lies of O’Halloran and Shannon, commencing with a disputed tract of bog-land. 
The matter had been thrown into Chancery, and the coals of litigation kept so 
cleverly in a blaze by the attorneys of each party, that the cause appeared to 
bid fair to be interminable. It had been the death of three chancellors, doubt¬ 
less for want of sleep, thinking of the ramifications of the case ; and it had also 
fattened, surfeited, and killed ofif a score of rbing barristers—stopping them in 
their hief career! 

Colonel O’Halloran had never seen Maurice Shannon. He had once ex¬ 
changed shots with his father, Fitzgerald Shannon, Esq., when the latter gen¬ 
tleman propelled a pistol bullet through the fleshy part of the Colonel’s left 
arm, and of which the worthy Colonel was frequently reminded by occasional 
twitches in the part affected, years and years after his adversary, the squire, had 
been gathered to the tomb of his ancestors. This pain in the arm always ruffled, 
the Colonel’s temper,—for it brought to his recollection the never-to-be-termi- 
nated and ruinously expensive lawsuit. 

The Colonel now sent for Miss Lydia O’Halloran home, to preside at his re¬ 
sidence in the neighborhood of Fort Charles. Lydia took a moat affectionate 
leave of Caroline Shannon ; and, we must own it at once, had received the 
vows of Maurice, consenting that he should write to her, but trusting to his in¬ 
genuity to procure the safe delivery of the letters. If she was to blame in this 
affair, it must be remembered that she was young, inexperienced, had not known 
the fond and vigilant attention of a mother ; but, alas ! Lydia was in love. 

“ Love teaches cunning even to innocence ; 

And where he gets possession, his first work 
Is to dig deep within a heart, and there 
Lie hid, and, iike a miser in the dark, 

To feast alone.”—D ryden. 

Colonel O’Halloran had a nephew of his own name ; he was in the army, a 
captain of cavalry, and rather a martinet. He had been educated in a very pre¬ 
cise school,—the period when dragoons wore powder : in our improving days, 
the only powder used by dragoons is in their ball-cartridges. Captain O’Hal¬ 
loran was about thirty-eight, formal, and with an immense notion of his own 
hoijor. He neverlookod like a marrying man; but his uncle, the Colonel, in 
his imagination, had fondly set him down as the future husband of Lydia. 

The Captain had good connexions, amongst whom he was the frequent visi¬ 
tor of a nobleman in the neighborhood, Viscount Kilskiddery, who was as fond 
of the Captain’s society as the Captain was partial to the excellent claret of 
the Viscount. 

In the domestic establishment of Lord Kilskiddery was a postilion, a rale 
Irish boy, one Tim Ryan. His father had been a small (very small) farmer, 
and was the first person who hit on the idea of mixing cow-hair in the manu¬ 
facture of cheese, by way of making it “ hould together.” From such a parent 
as this, how was it to be wondered that Ryan should become so perfect a ge 
Dies 1 And as for his religious principles, his father always remarked, and it was 
corroborated by the Rev. Pat Sullivan, “that Tim Ryan would be the first at 
mass every morning in the year,—that is, if the holy water had been whisky.” 
Tim Ryan had got into a scrape ; he had borrowed a gun, and one fine morn¬ 
ing, as he was sporting about in his master’s (Lord Kilskiddery’s) plantations, 
he espied a hare sitting in her form. Tun could not withstand the temptation 
of the divil that superintends field-sports, and he shot the hare. On the report 
of the gun, Mr. Michael Oregan, gamekeeper to my Lord V.scount Kilskiddery, 
diligently dodged about until he caught Tim Ryan with the hare tnrust up be¬ 
hind his jacket, and tightly buttooed up ; and there it lay, the length of Tim’s 
spine, like a gipsy child a-pick-a-back, and would never have beeen discovered 
at all if the dogs that followed the gamekeeper had not been very fidgetty 
about Tun’s perton, which occasioned Michael Oregan’s eye to turn in that di¬ 
rection, when he descried the tail of the hare just emerging betwixt the skirts 
of Tim’s coat, having been squeezed out by the extraordinary pressure. The 
zealous gamekeeper, who was no friend to Tim, laid hold of him, and rip¬ 
ping up his buttoning in a trice, puss fell to the ground. “ Ye villm !” he 
exclaimed, “ye’ve been depredating my Lord’s presarves.” Tnn Ryan at¬ 
tempted to excuse himself, by informing the gamekeeper “ that the hare had 
jumped up his back of its own accord, to hide itself, becaazc he heard a gun 
discharged.” 

Mr. Oregan shook his head, and implied that he did not give perfect cre¬ 
dence to this asseveration. 

"Tim Ryan,” said the honest gamekeeper, “if so be as you’ll give mo a 
tinpenny, I’ll not develope to my Lord Viscount Kilskiddery that you poached 
his game.” 

Tim was indignant. “ Ah, bathershin, Mike, an’you know I haven’t got a 
tinpenny in the world !” 

Oregan went away with the hare, and reported the whole matter to his 
Lordship. 

On the following morning Lord Kilskiddery, in the presence of Captain O’Hal¬ 
loran (who breakfasted with him), summoned poor Tim Ryan to a private exa¬ 
mination, having made notes of the evidence of the gamekeeper. He sternly 
asked the postilion how he dared to destroy his trams l 

“Plaise your Lordship’s honor and glory,” replied Tim, “ I shot the hare by 
accident.” 

“ By accident,” remarked Captain O'Halloran. 

“By accident,” continued the postilion. “ I was firing at a bush, and the 
beast ran across my aim, all of his own accord.” 

“The gamekeeper tells a different story,” replied his Lordship. 

“Och! don’t put faith in what that man says,” said Tim Ryan, “ when he 
Diver cares about speaking the truth any how. He tould me, t’other day, yer 
Lordship was not so fit to fill the chair of justice as a jackass !’’ 

"Ay, ay,” exclaimed Vscount Kilskiddery, “ indeed, and what did you 

“ Plaise yer Lordship, I said yer Lordship was ” 

“Thank you for the compliment,” said the good-humored Irish nobleman. 

“ There, get about your business, you rascal; I want the post-chariot in half 
an hour: put the horses to.” 

Tim Ryan s heart was in his mouth; he would have talked for half an hour, 
but his master pointed very significantly to the door. 

When Tim got down into the servants’ hall, he found the gamekeeper there, 
and he told him he had settled his business with his Lordship. And then he 
made his way to the outbuildings, to get his chaise and pair ready. 

The gamekeeper, who owed Tim a grudge—they had been rivals in a love 
affair; for there had formerly resided in Lord Kilskiddery’s establishment a 
sparkling black eyed damsel, in the capacity of housemaid, by name Shelah ! 
cahnagrash. Now, although this to English ears was not a pretty name, She¬ 
lah Balinagrash was a very pretty specimen of rustic Irish beauty. 

o Mike Oregan, the gamekeeper, not quite understanding how or why Tim 
.Kyan had been acquitted by his lordship, thought that, perhaps, he had best go 
and make it up with Tim. And he was acquainted with an infallible way “ to 
come over Tim. Oregan’s maternal parent was an eminent private di 3 tilleress 
o tnat seducing liquor called potheen ; and her son, the gamekeeper, who was 
compe ed to be up early and late, found a stone bottle of the preparation, which 
K , s ‘ , re gan had presented him, very comforting. So he sallied into the sta- 
-nmn„?l eln !!” wa ?harnessing his nags, and with an insinuating smile which, 
rm n «o 1 ° . a . * nsb7ne n can readily assume, he said, “ Come, Tim, it’s 

nmu 61 ?® mimles -. I own I treated ye ill in doing my duty this morning ; 

P . ’ ,° set 7? allers right again, I’ll trate ye well to some whisky.” Tirn 

\ -a- v , e !7 l *. l 1 . e . m ® bc ® a bout him, and that little vanished in tha thin air, 

a L-io j/ 6t 1 ! lc ! 1 distillation. So they shook hands,—the gamekeeper in 

. • 11 y' va y listing Tim to get the carriage out of the coach-house, and 
whisk'y each ° tSeS l ° ‘^ ter which, they had two or three gallipots full of 

of?? 6 Saoaekeeper gave Tim a leg up into his saddle, and combed the manes 
i ° rSeS vvlt ^ a sta b!e comb, and his own shock head of hair afterwards, 
au one more gallipot full of whisay, then started at score out of the 


van! » 11 u i wmsay, men siarteu at score out 01 tne 

and nnao i dashed gaily round the sweep, pulling his nags up cheek to cheek, 
and nose to nose, at the front entrance of Kilskiddery Castle. 

not i«°^ C1 , tement . 0f having been “ had up and tried ” before his lordship was 
y degree lessened by the quantity of ardent spirit Tim Ryan had ta¬ 


ken. Neither Lord Kilskiddery nor Captain O’Halloran perceived that he was’ 
intoxicated. Habit made him clear the gates of the park, and for a while aljr 
went on very well, though his lordship thought that his postilion was driving 
unusually fast. • ° 

Ten minutes had not elapsed before the inmates of the chaise saw through 
the front windows that their postilion did not keep time with the motion of lus 
horse, and that he was bumped aloft out of the saddle every now and then • 
also, that he swerved inwardly, and rested his elbow on the back of the other 
steed : m so doing, his spur pricked the horse ho was riding much higher in 
the flank than it had ever boforo been touched, and he bolted against the pole 
violently. This caused a sudden jerk of Tim’s rein with the other horse, which 
sent the carriage, postilion, Lord Kilskiddery, Captain O'Halloran, and the 
nags, all pele-mdle into a wide, dry ditch together,—his lordship’s head making 
lts^way through the glass of the chaise-window. ° 

Some “ natives” who were at work on a potato patch scrambled to their as¬ 
sistance, apparently delighted at the accident,—for they shouted “ Hoorooloo !” 
and cut a number of fantastic capers with their legs, as they ran along. Some 
of them came and held the horses by the ears; some held fast by the hoofs, 
spite of the kicking and plunging ; others pulled his lordship, who was rather 
corpulent, through the chaise-window, tearing off all his buttons, as it was im¬ 
possible to open the door. His lordship wa3 a kind landlord, and popular; 
consequently, his worthy tenants lugged him forth through the aperture,' 
wrenching his watch and chain out of his fob, the seals with the Kilskiddery 
coronet and arms catching in a corner of the window. 

The next job was to fish out Captain O’Halloran, who was much bruised with 
the concussion. As for Tim Ryan, he was laying between the two backbones 
of the horses ; and as they were kicking and struggling in opposite directions, 
he received a tolerable squeezing ; indeed, if ho had not been aB wet as he was, 
he must have been inevitably ground to powder. 

The next day, both Tim Ryan and Michael Oregan received their formal 
discharge from his lordship’s service. And though neither of the ragamuffins 
deserved a farthing, the steward paid them their wages, and gave them that 
which was entirely thrown away—half an hour’s good advice. 

These two worthies then began to consult as to what would be the best 
course to take ; and Tim ingeniously suggested that they should go down to 
Mistress Kavanagh’s whisky-shop, and settle their future business in the world. 
The gamekeeper seconded his motion, and off they went, and bespoke two beds 
in one apartment,—each man with his shillelagh and his bundle. 

Here they consoled themselves with some of Mistress Kavanagh's best, and 
sat drinking and palavering.up in the bed-room. Oregan thought that they had 
better both go and enlist as soldiers : but Tim was of opinion that soldiers in 
poor ould Ireland had three or four other businesses to follow besides soldier¬ 
ing ; that they were the tithe-collectors, the still-hunters, and the petty con¬ 
stables,—sometimes the road-makers ; and so he declined. Now, most unluck¬ 
ily, the name of Shelah Balinagrash was mentioned by Tim. The gamekeep¬ 
er’s eyes glistened, and he proposed that Tim Ryan should never dare mord^to 
think of her. Tim bristled up at this, as he imagined himself no small-beer in 
the affections of that damsel. We all know the irascibility and pugnacity of 
county of Cork boys. The whisky was out, but, alas ! it was also in; and the 
two Strophons simultaneously grasped their shillelaghs, and began to lay on to 
each other with great force and dexterity, having first barred the door to pre¬ 
vent interruption. Blow succeeded blow ; no other but Cork skulls coaid have 
stood the conflict. It was now getting dark, and they each rapped the floor 
frequently, missing one another. On Mike Oregan receiving a sharp blow over 
the left eye, he called a parley, and said it was unlike gentlemen to fight in the 
dark, proposing, that as they wore rather tired, that they should agree to go to 
their separate couches, and begin the battle again fresh in the morning. Tim, 
whose bones ached all over, consented to the truce ; and the combatants, with¬ 
out undressing, took their shillelaghs into bed with them. From tho effects of 
the whisky, these poor misguided wretches were soon fast asleep. 

When the sun threw a ray of brilliancy into the apartment next morning, 
Tim Ryan was the only occupant; far the courageous Mike Oregan, waking 
first, and feeling not only much contused but confused, and thinking that he had 
received quite beating enough, resolved to fight no more. Besides, as Tim was 
perfectly quiet, he was not quite certain that he had not entirely killed his friend ; 
under these apprehensions, ho carefully felt in Tun Ryan’s breeches-pockets, 
from which he extracted the wages that Tim had been paid by Lord Kilskidde¬ 
ry’s steward ; and he very quietly took himself below, where he paid Mrs. Kava¬ 
nagh's reckoning, and wished her good day, as he was obliged tc go, and he had 
left his friend in bed. 

So we will now change the scene to the highroad that leads to Fort Charles, 
Kinsale. It was a fine morning, with a clear, brisk air ; the larks were up all 
around, singing in emulation. On a clump of earth on the side of the road was 
seated one of those creatures of almost a doubtful gender, one Oollyogh M’Doole. 
This old woman was smoking a short pipe, and every puff appeared to have 
puckered up a wrinkle in her weather-beaten countenance. Before her, on the 
ground, was placed a worn-out basket, in which she had some toys, stay laces, 
tin pepper-boxes, extinguishers, and brown jugs; several hareskius were hang¬ 
ing round the basket. Collyogh M‘Doole was musing to herself, “ As I gain 
my living by fortune-telling, I’d iike much lo know whether I shall have any 
dinner to day? It would aise my mind, and my appetite, if I could foretell 
that. 

At this moment, a groom in a neat livery advanced along the highway ; this 
was Jonathan Tabbs, an English domestic of Mr. Maurice Shannon, and who 
was much in his master’s confidence. He was now employed on a special and 
rather difficult mission, which was no less than to deliver a billet-doux into the 
hands of Miss Lydia O’Halloran ; and the difficulty of this consisted m the fact, 
that Colonel O’Halloran knew his person as he had formerly been in his service. 

Maurice Shannon had given Tabbs a half-crown to aid and exoedite his mis¬ 
sion On Tabbs seeing the old fortune teller, it crossed his mind that she would 
not object to earn a shilling by carrying the letter up to Fort Charles. He was 
thinking how he should address the lady of the hareskins, when ho was anti¬ 
cipated by her exclaiming, “ Shure there's Miss Tabbs, Mr. Maurice Shannon’s 
tally de sham /” 

“ Why, you know me, good woman 7 ” said the groom. 

“I knows every body,” replied Mrs. M’Doole. “There isn't a donkey or a 
goose in the country that I don’t know.” 

“ Are you going up Fort Charles way 1” inquired Tabbs. “ If so, and you 
will carry this letter, I will give you a shilling.” 

The fortune-teller glanced at him, and said, “ Faix, and isn’t it a long shil¬ 
ling walk for my ould legs, and may be the letter’s particler 1” 

“Very particular,” answered the groom, “and quite private.” 

“And to whom am I to deliver it 1” cunningly asked the old woman. 

“ To Miss Lydia O’Halloran,” said the groom. 

“Och, the beauteous! this is particler, any how,” replied Collyogh M’¬ 
Doole. 

“ Then you’ll take it, Goody 7 Here is your reward, one shilling, give mo 
change for this half-crown." 

The fortune-teller, in a whining tone, cried, “Ah, now, and where’s a poor 
cratur like me, who has laid out her little all on three hareskins this blos&ed 
mornin’, to find change for half-a-crown, darlin’?” 

Tabbs was puzzled. 

“ You said you would undertake it.” 

Mrs. M’Doole replied, “ I’ve no objections to take it, but not under." 

“Under! Under what 7 ” inquired Tabbs. 

“ The half-crown,” whispered the beldame, coaxingly, and holding out her 
hand. 

“Extortionate old hag! she has done me,” thought Tabbs, as he gave 
her the letter and the half-crown ; and with a caution for safe delivery, he loft 
her. 

Mrs. M’Doolo, having spat on the half-crow n for luck, winked her eye and 
muttered, “ That English futman would have deluded me out of eighteen-pence, 
but I came a bit of Cork over him.” 

But, hey ! who is this coming striding along the road, singing, “ Potatoes 
grow m Limerick !” sweltering under a long frieze coat (pronounced freeze, be¬ 
cause it was so warm), cord breeches and top-boots, a round pot hat, stick, and 
bundle? Why, Tim Ryan, who had been going the same pace, and chant¬ 
ing the same ditty ever since sun-rise, scaring up the plovers and stone cur- 
lews. 

Tun saw Collyogh M’Doole, and communed with himself, “An ould fe¬ 
male!—I want refreshment: if ould women have nothing else pleasant about 
them, they’re seldom without a pinch of snuff.—Mother! will you lend me the 
loan of a pinch of snuff 7 ” 

“ I’ faith ye’re welcome,” said Mrs. M’Doole ; and she produced a paper with 
a little snuff in it, and a pack of very dirty cards from her pocket. “ Will ye 
have your fortin told, for ye’re a handsome gossoon?” 

“You’re not the first she female as has tould me that,” replied Mr. Ryan, 
very conceitedly. “ What have ye here in your lucky-bag!” 

“ Prizes of all sorts, no blanks !—pincushions, cakes, and combs.” 

“Cakes and combs in company!” said Tim. “No catch, 1'in thinking.” 

Mrs. M’Doole now offered to tell Tun his fortune for a penny. Tim was 
dazzled with the proposal; so he unbuttoned the knee of Ins breeches, and took 
out the coin. “ My pocket is low, you see, mother.” 

The old woman assumed a very mysterious air as she gazed on Tim Ryan’s 
palm ; and she said, “ You are born to good fortune.” 

“Thank ye for nothing,” replied Tim. 

“ You are in love with a pretty girl,” said the purveyoress of witchcraft. 

“ Ocb, the saints! How did you find out that?” simpered Tim. 

“ She is dark-haired,” impressively muttered M’Doole. J| 


. “You lfe|* quickly answered Tim. “I beg your pardotT^" . 
dfl’j SHfelafr Balinagrash’s hair was flax when she was a babbv re . Tn ' s 'nf« t ^ 
'dandy b'rown auburn. But, come, I’ll jusht prove T0 „ J"»'i| 

’gr3t Utters of my sweetheart’s name?” 3 ’ 

“ S. B.,” said the fortune-teller. 

Tirii stared. " 

“ Devil burn me ! how did tho old cratur discover that 1” 

“|You will be rich and noble,” predicted Collyogh M’Doolo 
“ Nivir, ma’am, nivir!” sighed Tim. “ Nivir was thero such n „„ 
young boy as I!” 8UCtl a Poor^ 

The old woman triccFto console Tim by saying, “ That when thin 
the worst, they must mend.” & 8 c °Htt| 

Tim acknowledged the truth of that axiom, by remarking that h B r 
to be the case with his old stockings. ° 0Un H{ 

“ Mayhap,” said M’Doole, “ when you went to sleep, you’d like to 1 
Shelah?” and she offered him a case-bottle, which Tim first smolt a 
without the slightest hesitation applied it to his mouth several time 11 * t! 1 
cunning fortune-teller having excited him with tho potheen, warmed 
imagination with the great luck about to happen to him, the riches andk^ 4 
which he was shortly to acquire, with all the V customary blarney of her r 
sion. Tim Ryan walked on, light hearted, if not light-headed; f or 
old M’Doole, to impress the ignorant and unwary of the potency Tr 
preparations, had infused some sleep-creating herb into her whisky-botil e ° * 
We will now place ourselves in the garden of Colonel O’Halloran —ii 
piece of ground walled in and laid out in the old style ; yew hcdges'cm"-, 1 i 
peacocks and other fantastic shapes; therein was an arbour, trellised and 
run with honeysucklos, jasmine, and clematis ; and in it were seated, m f '■ 
confidential communication, Miss Lydia O’Halloran and her maid, Shelah n'f 
agrash ; in the course of which the young lady spoke in the most flatte d i 
terms of Maurice Shannon ; and the maid, encouraged by the condescend 
of her young mistress, owned a soft passion for Mr. Jonathan Tabbs, his hod ^ 
English groom ; and that she had completely cut with one Tim Ryan, a df' 
ion, who had once kept her company, and taken entirely to “ the fresh 
she called Tabbs. " ’ l ' 

She then inquired of Miss O’Halloran when they might expect a visit (,■ 
Mr. Maurice Shannon. 

Miss Lydia felt in her reticule, and rather alarmedly turned the contentsc- 
exclaiming, “ What have I done with his letter? I hope to Heaven it«/• 
lost! if so, Shelah, I am lost!’’ and here a few tender tears obtruded thcin'ilt' 
in her pretty eyes. L la 

Shelah said, “ Dry your tears, miss : if you are lost , I don’t intend to be ih 
cryer ! I think I saw you destroy the envelope ; and if any one find the D 
ter, I’ll swear it was written to me. And there’s no time to think about it f 
here is Colonel O’Halloran coming, and in a deuce of a tantrum !” ' J 
The Colonei had just received his newspaper from Dublin; and the first 
graph that caught his eye was, “Court of Chancery. Shannon m„ 
O'Halloran,” with more postponement and cross-bills; and. like other rrm. 
bills {the birds described by the natunalist, Yarrel), they are principally snow¬ 
ed by pines. . “ " 

Poor Lydia trembled when her father, in a cold, haughty tone, addresseih- 
“ Oh, good morning, miss She felt certain that he had picked up the h 
clandestine letter. “ Is it not enough,” said the colonel, “ that I should cui£ 
in the boiling caldron of the law, but that I am to bo tormented in my domo:-] 
relations 7 ” 

Shelah, who could use the freedom of long service, remarked, “ I am m 

domestic, though I am not your relation - ” 

“ Be good enough to hold your tongue, Shelah !” replied Colonel O’Hallon-.j 
Lydia falteringly inquired what was tho matter. Her father glanced atlc 
“ What is the matter indeed ! Your trembling voice explains all—all!" 

Shelah looked fierce, and said, “Sir, master! I bog your pardon, but Ms 
Lydia has never been used to your unkind manner.” 

O’Halloran was softened, and muttered, “Unkind! I love her dearly !" Btl 
ho took out a letter without a superscription. “ I suppose I may believe t:i 
own eyes !” 

Shelah was very demure, and remarked, “ Och, what a consarn to maken 
a rumpus about! I own, sir, I am but a poor servant; it is a fault, but uoul 
unpardonable fault.” 

“ Shelah,’' said O’Halloran, “ no one asked your opinion in this matter 1 
Then turning to his daughter, “ You have deceived me, Lydia!” and he opt 
ed the letter, and read aloud,— 

“ ‘ Mij beloved, your cruelty drives me to despair /’ ” Shelah affected tosob 
and whined, “ I own it, I have been very cruel to him.” “ Pah!” said thet.- 
lonel, “ you cruel!” and he read on,— 

“ ‘ After the convincing proof you have given me, that reciprocal affection a- 
isls.’ A reciprocal affection !" 

“ Yes, sir,” sobbed Shelah, “ quite reciprocal with botji of-'os !”. "J*ii ,V, 
do, Shelah !” sharply exclaimed O'Halloran ; and ho again read,— 

“ ‘ Indulge me with another short interview at the same lime and place, i"- 
less you would cause the lingering death of your devoted Maurice Shi.nsoy' 

“ Now, Lydia, what have you to say to this !” 

At this moment the sly Shelah threw herself on her knees before Miss O’Ht- 
loran, and crying, “ Och, mistress, forgive me this once, and I will never do» 
any more ! I own my weakness. Mr. Maurice Shannon has promised piojM 
to marrv me, and I consented to receive his addresses—and—and—ami—•" 
“And what?" inquired the colonel. 

“ I dropped that unlucky letter from my pocket!” 

The goud colonel’s heart was iislantly relieved ; he had suspected that b 
daughter was in correspondence with his bitterest foe, M.iuiiceSnannon.apfi 
son whom he had never met; and, as O’Halloran raised his arm to take Lyd'if 
hand, the nerve that had been affected by the bullet of old Shannon, ga « 1 
twitch that thrilled him. “Ugh! curse the Shannons!” ho cxclamk 
“ Lydia, I beg your pardon for the gross blunder I have committed ; and 
though, my dear, I would not by any means endeavor to direct your affeciK 1 
to a particular individual, yet I would be pleased if you would receive the s> 
tentions of my nephew, Captain O’Halloran.” Lydia shuddered sligt' 

“ And as for you, Shelah, I give you warning ; provide vuurself this daymen" 
and, d’ye hear, be sure that the marriage ceremony is performed.” 

Shelah said, “ Perhaps, sir, you would be kind enough to give me away 
“ You impudent hussy,” replied the colonel, ’• it might save you the iro-i' 
of throwing yourself away ! Do you suppose a person of Mr. Shannon'sn'J 
would unite himself with a servant ! Pooh, pooh! some old fortune-teller 
been turning your brains !” 

At this moment, and it was an odd coincidence, Collyogh M’Doole pecpi 
at the garden-gate, and unperccived by the colonel, held up the letter that t 
been put into her hands by Tabbs. Lydia stepped lightly back, and taking 
concealed it in her bosom, while the colonel continued, “ Those fortune-id 1 ' 
card-drawers are the ruin of half the girls in the country. They are ike r 
botweens, the mischief-makers, the carriers of love-episticB !” but, as ike* 
thy O’Halloran turned his head, he momentarily saw Mrs. M’Doole, who!®- 
a courtesy to him, and vanished. “ Why, zounds ! there’s or.c of the Si'.j 
hags at the gate now !” So the old colonel bustled out, to drive the old w* 
his premises. 

Lydia lost no time to get into a shaded corner and peruse her billet,«“ 
begged for an interview, and that Maurice Shannon was only waiting concent- 
to watch Colonel O’Halloran’s departure for parade at Fort Charles, whicht^ 
almost immediately took place, as the drums and bugles were heard 1,1 ’•“? 
tance ; and all the parties concerned—Maurice, Miss Lydia, Shelah, am* 
Tabbs, were aware that the colonel would leave them an hour to thenwd’j^ 
Maurice Shannon climbed over the garden-wall, followed by Tabbs. • ■ 
rice wore a horseman’s cloak ; and underneath it, the uniform of a ycoffli • 
regiment to which ho belonged ; with bis accoutrements, as he had just 
from an inspection. Depend upon it, the lovers wore not long before tke^ 
tered into sweet converse ; tho time flew rapidly ; and it was agreed that- 
Shannon and his man Tabbs should be let out at the front gate, to whic‘> • 
were approaching, when the voice of precise Captain O’Halloran was ho 31 ' 
side, “ Is my uncle gone 7 Hold my horse !” The guilty four were i 
into the greatest confusion. Shelah wanted Shannon to hide behind the g"?' 
roller, and was pushing her own lover under the broad and thorny leaves o 


aloe-tree m a tub, which was anything but agreeable to Mr. Tabbs. 


Maunc* 


entreated Lydia to escape ; and determined, if Captain O’Halloran cain 8 
face him boldly. Lydia and Shelah disappeared as speedily as P os3lb f 
Captain O’Halloran "popped his carroty head, and whiskers, and mustac ^ 
at the gate, where he made a prodigious start on seeing Mr. Shannon ", 
uncle’s garden ; for he knew his person, though the colonel was unacd^ ^ 
with if. So ho strode down in a stately, formal manner; and, 
Maurice, pumped up the following sentence : “ I have tho honor to adore*-- 
Maurice Shannon. My name is O'Halloran—Captain O’Halloran." 

I understand you, sir,” said Shannon, eyeing him proudly 


untlci 5 '- 1 ^ 


me 


I humbly bog your pardon,” sneered the captain; "you do not un ‘ '' 
: I do not trouble myself about the ancient quarrel between our '-i' 1 * 1 ‘ 


have the honor to adore my cousin Lydia : she is affianced to me 


by her f J ' 


hr 


It is reported that you address her Mark me, sir ! she shall never 
while I exist! Will you promise me on tho word of agcntlnman w 
your pretensions?” „ ,,, , e p 

“ On the word of a gentleman, I will make no such jiromisc, mu / 

Shannon. , iv iik 

“ Then,” said Captain O’Halloran, smoothing his red mustacm 
pipe-clayed glove,—“then, sir, I have the honor to say that you , 0 (C‘ 
unpleasant alternative, and that, too, immediately. My horse, and 
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e outside of the gate ; the pistols are loaded m th£ holsters^ 
ar : -h brace you please; we will walk to the side of yonclpj* 
should imagine that there is not at present sufficient pty;- 


0t |!crl ; V n W hnn’e which brace you please^ we will walk to the side of yondcjr<fcajwred circumstances to pin something into his stomach. 


,cl tilt* : 

I V«u i 
■Ate )' 0 


.^ll choose 

C0i>p icc; bl " Personal encounter,'"I do myself the honor'personally to insult 
vocation f« ra P ‘ (he (j frce captain drew off his gjove and, (lapped it slightly;) 
u)c" A ,‘Lider of Maurice Shannon, who said,— 
a-a-i'i i‘ ie (hraB difficulties with great promptitude, sir !” 
cl ‘ j./nirl” bawled the captain. 

011 Lrvicc- sir,’ - replied Maurice. “ I follow you.” 

"At y° or 5 s i,orril>ly alarmed at this dialogue (for he had pricked up his 
Tal* 5 ' " | ' j oe j looked over the wall, and saw the two gentlemen after 
e . I3 bchin* •ho pisto s from the holsters, stride down to the side of the lit- 
ha'ii'S 5el ‘ ct ^ ‘ t [ie orderly where he was in charge of the horses. Then they 
p.e "on' 1 - |r ‘'' ^remember they were both red-hot Irishmen), without any 
w'k li;eir ®| S pjescntly a pistol was discharged. • i 

-second#. aI, ‘. , n j funk ; hut, to his great joy, he perceived his master standing 
‘ Talli !/,hV captain down on the grass. Then Shannon went towards his 
eject ^ '^gnist with a view to aid him, but the captain motioned him to 
•sounded a" j = shannon returned and sent the. dragoon to the captain. 
n) a(!eln iC :^“ ( , 0 [ 1 . cn t ) Tim liyan came staggering along the road, as if he had 
J aft u was from the effect of the narcotic, of which he had so 

peon drun - ’ rla p ;eu . He stopped, and looked stupidly up at the gate and mui- 
•oofX'ym awake, I heard a gun go off; if I’m asleep, T dreamt I heard it.” 

:C l"l' made his way in at the garden-gate, for he had just recollection enough 
, I t ibis was the house m which Shelah Balinagrash was domesticated. 

10 5 [ C | filled down repeatedly in the road and got up again; his head reeled 
H e I ‘ ll0n> ami his brain frisked into all sorts of queer fancies. He stum- 
" i * '< |he arbor; and, reclining himself on the green bench, instantly fell 

Wfd death like slumber. .. 


into 


Fairies hovered around him, or he dreamt as much. 
***** 


the captain ; it is a 


a. little hungry after his long walk, he imagined he might take advantage of his 


. , , v [ u ! c t his Sleeping Beauty was reclining in the bower, disencumbered 
I hiTfrieze coat, Tabbs ran to congratulate his master, who was re-entering 

:ii ^‘5h e .Mr- Shannon, there was but one pistol fired !” 

" tiiil that was mine!” said Maurice. “ I have shot 
awkward affair. I may be tried for my life for this !” 

••Good God, master, you don't say so !” replied Tabbs; “ and the dragoon 
flopped 0 gto Fort Charles for assistance. Sir, sir ! you must run for it: 
M Sour yeomanry uniform and cap will be instantly recognised, and Colonel 
(VHalloran will scour the country to discover who has wounded his nephew.” 

. jDoiiicnt a lengthened snore from Tim liyan caused Tabbs to turn his 
k j and the first thing he saw was the frieze great coat on the floor of the 
iboar It instantly struck him that it would be a good disguise for his master, 

1 ..In'h he mmltt escape ; so he said to Mr. Shannon, “ Sir, sir ! I must have 
Cloak, Jtcket, cap, sword, and belt!” 

••And tins poor devil sutler for me—never!” 

“The worst that may befall him would be a thumping. You have not a 

ncn t i l0 lose_away, sir !” and the ready Tabbs helped Ins master on with 

its frieze coal, Tim's pot hat, and literally dragged Shannon’s uniform off and 
•oiccd him out at the garden gate. Tabbs then surveyed his sleeping victim ; 
iwil boiv soundly he reposed, and found that it was extremely difficult to wake 
ten; »o he lifted Tim up, and got Ins coat and waistcoat off; then he thrust him 
tat without effort, into Mr. Shannon’s yeomanry uniform jacket, put on the ac- 
Mairwuents and sword, also the cap, which fastened underneath the clun; but 
me least easy part was to get the clumsy fingers of Tim into the gloves. And 
now as Mr Ryan had on his postilion’s white cord breeches and boots, he really 
fpeared, in the French military phrase, cn grand tenue, although he was still 

sffeen. . 

In the meantime the orderly dragoon, having, with the assistance of some 
Uhuiers, carried Captain O'Halloran into his uncle the colonel's house, where 
he tsas laid on a sofa ; and the orderly had galloped off (as we said before) to 
Ton Charles, where he piesented himself to the colonel, standing as upright as 
jjolt, with his feet turned out, and his hand to Ins helmet. 

Cdond —“Now, man, what is the matter!” 

Orderly-- 1 Please yuur honor, Captain O’Halloran is shot!” 

(Voiicf—“ What 1” 

Orderly —“ Shot!” 

Cdoncl— “ By whom!” 

Ordcily —''• Mr. Maurice Shannon!” 

Conn cl—" Oh, those cursed Shannons ! born to ruin my family !’’ 

Tre colonel then ordered out a sergeant and three dragoons, to seek and take 
Mi. Maurice Shannon in custody ; and although it was quite common, at that 
ptuod(as it has been since in Ireland), for gentlemen to be shot at, this event 
created a sensation in the garrison. 

Nmv Tabbs, who had dressed his jmppet, thought that the lime had arrived 
.. ...ould he waked, although he was not a corpse. So he poked Tim Ryan 
with a garden-rake through the back part of the arbor, and at length aroused 
him from his lothargic slumber. The first words he uttered were, “ Mistress 
Karanagh, far the Holy Virgin’s sake, a bit of 'bacca.” 

And up he got, but certainly did not make a very gentlemanly rejnesentation 
of lie ancient house of Shannon. “ Good dry lodgins, i’ faith,” said Tim, “ and 
no pig for company.” But what could exceed poor Ryan’s astonishment when 
he found a swerJ in a scabbard betwixt his legs ; when he saw his blue uniform 
mi null silver lace; gloves on his hands, certainly for the first time in his 
life, and when he reached up to feel for the brim of his pot hat ho had touched 
»feather; lie stared at his sleeves, he granted, he wondered, and stammered 

"Shure the fairy people have been at work, and changed me for somebody 

the.” 

Then he thought he would feel in the side-pocket of the uniform jacket, and 
f 'e he found a purse with some gold and silver in it. He recollected the 
ids of the old fortune-teller,—“That lie was to be rich,” and that “when 
1 gs came to the worst they would mend.” He felt again in the pocket, and 
Mi out a card case with cards m it, on which were engraved, in upright Ro¬ 
hm characters, 

“MR. MAURICE SHANNON, 

SHANNON CASTLE.” 

Tim here whistled aloud and exclaimed, “ By Jasus, I’m enchanted !” 

The fumes of the whiskey were still creeping over his brain ; but presently, 
s ae turned, he saw a strange groom standing with his hat off in a green livery, 
“Tim made up his mmd, without committing himself, to ask him a question 
-1 .wo. 

M hu may you be, young man!” 

Ubbg readily replied, “Lauk, sir, don’t you know your own servant!” 

My servant, ” thought Tim. “ I hope he won’t ax me for his wages.” 
air, I have lived with you as valet for the last three years.” 

Tim tipped him an indescribable waggish leer and said, “ As vally do sham, I 
*nt a ats y° ur master’s name !” 
nr Maurice Shannon,” replied Tabbs, coolly. 

im squinted again at the card, and muttered, “It’s the fairies. I’m be¬ 
tted !” 

JN as not you greatly alarmed, sir!” inquired Tabbs. 
stared, but hazarded a “ No.” 

„ T , Mf- Shannon, not alarmed ; when you have just fought a duel!” 
be divel I have !” screamed Tim. “ Who was kilt ?” 
lour adversary,” said Tabbs. 
glad it was not myself.” 

lm A c l ltl ? s i. t y a,1< ^ wonderment were now excited to the utmost pitch ; 

make so hold to inquire whom he had been fight- 


,i . ly ui 

io asked if he might 

! wuh. 8 


Tun ^ Hulloran,” was the reply. 


T ■ __ >tiw iv 

flu s '' b ^ e ^ to take the small liberty to ask why he had been obliged to 
anJ " as ln ^ orme d that Captain O’Halloran and himself were rival 
Tim « S ° r l * le Miss Lydia O’Halloran. 

'A i- 1 -ii c ra t c ll c 1 1 his head and el how in art 


his head and elbow in great perplexity, and thought of 
pieand i- Tim, after enquiring whether the young lady was hand 

luMio"'’ ' ~ .. 

I'James 

) • 1 r^. _ 

“ as you seem to know all about me, what’s your 


kttied in | answered in the affirmative, thought he had better get 

i'Jwics * er before he was changed hack again by the good people, 

3a ' t i Tim Ryan, 
tight fellow?” 

“P»oitan!'i ) p’ Slr ’ ^ at - vou i' ave forgot poor Tabbs!” 

'it 'a va . .“oortahs t Poortabs?” The postilion challenged his recollec- 
'i^nihm, ul ’ °y wa y °f a feeler, he exclaimed, “ Och ! hadn’t I a pretty 
l !t no J r V1C °’ eh ! 0ne Toothy Rvan !» 

heard r e turn [°f Tabbs ; who said, “Timothy Ryan—Timothy Ryan ? 

; H “ShLl tly l m,g£oh ' 8 credit.” 

L^vw, ai1 ^’ P oor b°y>” replied Tim ; “ and that was his misfortin.” 

i !8 ai»sh- l 1 ’ caine an a pt aider to the plot in the person of Shelah 

pin, 7 . 1 .. ’ 1,e oau been tlltnrprf h»T,hl,e olt+.„„„l, nt. I,.—.It rlwl nnr tvnnl 


f**n : 


Pmkii 


less. 


..." Ollt nfn a ”, UIIU OIVUJJOU uuwu t-i/ “P « 

I “ Shelah 1 m, , owl ' t *i )et T close to Tim, who on seeing her, mused to him- 
,, B »linaorMh „ ? r ‘ V 111 Tim R y an again.” To his extreme surprise, 
could lint , e a l° w courtesy, and hoped his honor was well. The 

u ,'l' 1 this i but said, “ Shelah, darline ! don’t you recollect i son he saw was Tabbs. master in 

|! >« a aof,u 83 B aliuagrash pondered awhile, and® then remembered an “Och! and an’t you a pretty humbug of a futman, to neglect your master 

' Wlv . who k 1 T*! who wa s sent beyond sea for stealing eggs! j his throubles. I discharge you. , .. 

batched that?” thought Tim. But as our hero^began to ieel [ Tabbs said there were a half-year s wages due to him. 


been tutored by Tabbs, although she herself did not want 
o she ran into the garden, and stooped down to pick up a 


lhe she rascal Shelah remarked, “Miss Lydia will be delighted to see you, 
Mr. Maurice Shannon ; but vou must he very cautious in your conduct, for her 
father, Colonel Cj’Halloran, is averse to tho match and I’m afraid would not sit 
down to table with’you.” 

“D—n the colonel, her father!” said Tim. “Although I’m in ridgy- 
muntals, I’ve no false pride about me. What time do you dine m the kitchen !” 

“Come this way, follow me.” And Miss Balinagrash led Tim Ryan out 
of the garden because she was m momentary expectation of the return of the 
colonel, 

Tabbs now perceived old Colonel O’Halloran approaching, and he devised as 
how he should contrive to detain Ins ancient master and pave tho way for the 
impostor, until his real master foand time to escape in safoty. So, as the co¬ 
lonel entered the gate, Tabbs stood jrespectfully with his hat in his hand and 
hoped his honor was well. 

“ What brings you hither, Jonathan Tabbs?” 

“f caine with my master, sir ” 

“ Your master,” rept.cd tho Colonel. “ Lot me see. I gave your charac¬ 
ter as butler to Mr. Magnum, the Recorder of Cork.”? 

Tabbs informed the Colonel that he now lived with Mr. Maurice Shannon. 
O’Halloran's color changed as he heard this, and he asked if Mr. Shannon had 
the effrontery, under all circumstances, to intrudo himself into the house 1 
Tabbs merely remarked that his master had just walked into the parlor with 
Miss Shelah Balinagrash. What unparalleled libertinism ! thought the Colo¬ 
nel He had barbarously and unfairly wounded his nephew, and nnv was pro¬ 
bably flirting with his maid-servant. So tho Colonel looked in at the parlor 
window, and there he saw the person ho imagined to be Maurice Shannon ; and 
with all his worst presentiments, he did not expect so ungainly and ungentle- 
manly a (iguro. The precise disciplinarian observed how wretchedly Mr. Shan¬ 
non had put on his uniform, and wondered who inspected tho yeomanry. Colo¬ 
nel O’Halloran, with great hauteur, desired Mr. Shannon to step out mto the 
garden. Tun asked Shelah “ Who the old cock was!” When she told him, 
Mr. Ryan whistled. 

“ What brought you on my premises, sir?” inquired the Colonel. 

Tim thought that he had better blind bun about his supposed views on Miss 
Lydia, so he said that he had jusht tuck the liberty for to come for to see his 
first love, Miss Shelah Balinagrash. Tho Colonoi told him that the Shannons 
in former days would not have degraded themselves by a connexion so much 
beneath their rank ; and born of an ancient family, he could take precedence of 
nobility. 

Tim Ryan begged to assure the Colonel that ho had ridden before Lord Vis¬ 
count ICilskiddery on many occasions, and tho only disagreement ho ever had 
with his Lordship was when he fell out with him ! 

The Colonel turned his hack upon Tiin with great contempt, and at tho same 
moment the sergeant and tho three dragoons entered the gate. Tho Colonel 
pointed to Tim and walked into his house, shutting the door. 

The setgeant looked at his written description. "Yeomanry uniform,—ser¬ 
vant in green livery.” 

Tim saw the soldiers, and asked Tabbs what they wanted ? 

The sergeant said, “ We are seeking .Mr. Maurice Shannon.” 

Tubas pointed to Tim Ryan, and told the sorgcniit that was Mr. Maurice 
Shannon. Tim thought that now was the very time to keep up his rank and 
dignity, so he swaggered, and demanded what they wanted with Mr. Shannon. 
The sergeant told him it was to convey him to Fort Charles. Tun remarked 
that if that was all he had come for he might go hack again, as he had no busi¬ 
ness whatever at Fort Charles. The sergeant peremptorily said,—“ Sir, yon 
are our prisoner.” And he took Tim’s sword out of the scabbard. 

The word “ prisoner ” startled Tim, and he whispered the sergeant, “ Whisht 
now, in perfect confidence from one gentleman to another, I am not Mr Mau¬ 
rice Shannon.” 

The sergeant appealed to Tabbs. “ Your master is not Mr. Maurice Shan¬ 
non!” Tabbs swore that his master was Mr. Maurice Shannon. The dragoons 
surrounded Tim Ryan, who, not liking the scrape he was in, said, “ Hold !” If 
sixpence a piece for the men, and a shilling for the sergeant, would induce them 
to let him off, he wouldn’t flinch from the bargain! 

They marched Tim off to the congee house at Fort ChurieB. 

And now an odd turn to our plot took place, which led to equivoque. Shelah 
was a clever headed girl, and was firmly possessed with the notion, that if once 
Mr. Maurice Shannon could be introduced to good-natured Colonel O’Halloran, 
even under a feigned name, he would contrive to make his way into the good 
graces of the old officer, and (to use her own words) “ the ojus, hiigius, and 
•par/ulgiis chancery-suit could be knocked on the head !” 

The instant that Captain O’Halloran had been brought into the house 
wounded, all Lydia’s dislike for him changod to pity ; and after the surgeon 
had dressed his wound and left him, womanlike, aho was his nurse, ami did not 
quit tho side of his sofa. 

Shelah watched all this, fearing that in a moment of pity Miss Lydia might 
be induced to obey hor father and accept the addresses of the Captain after all. 
So sh<» ordered her humble servant Mr. Tabbs to ride over, and bring back Mr. 
Maurice Shannon to roprosent his cousin Hannibal (a gentleman that had just 
returned from Trinity College, Dublin). Off went Tabbs. 

And here the Colonel, in going to see his nephew, tho Captain, met Lydia in 
a room adjoining that in which the younger O’Halloran was domiciled. He told 
his daughter he should do his utmost to harass Maurice Shannon ; that h6 had 
him in custody, and should hand him over to the civil power; that, notwith¬ 
standing his yeomanry uniform, he was a mere bog-trotter—cow-driver—tutf- 
digger! 

Lydia, whose heart had been entwined with Shannon's yeomanry uniform, 
at her boarding-school, became apprehensive that her father’s eyosight was 
failing. 

The Colonel seated himself beside Captain O’Halloran’s sofa. “ Captain,” 
said he, “I shall avenge your misfortune. What would you have me to do wuh 
the scoundrel under tho circumstances ?” 

The Captain replied,—“ Scoundrel! Well, I have been engaged in many 
affairs, but I never met a gentleman of more gallant bearing than young Mau¬ 
rice Shannon." 

The Colonel stared, and said, “ Do you respect a vulgar ruffian like that ? 
“Upon my honor, my dear uncle, for the first time, you and I must have very 
different notions as to vulgarity. A more olegnnt gentleman never presented 
himself to my pistol.” . _ ■ 

Colonel O’Hallotan appeared distressed; his inward thoughts were, urain- 

fever, by G_! His head is wandering ; it is no use to contradict him 

“Now listen, uncle,” calmly continued the captain. “ It is I that am wholly 
to blame. It is I who (though slightly wounded) ought to be punished ; I gave 
the provocation, and had Mr. Shannon chosen the pistols of my orderly dra¬ 
goon,’instead of my own, I might fairly have been placed, ‘ under the circum¬ 
stances,’ in the situation of a pre determined murderer!” 

The Colonel secretly wished that his nephew’s head had been shaved, and 

that he was in bed. , 

The Captain proceeded“ It is perfectly true. I assured Mr. Shannon 
that the pistols were loaded alike. He implicitly trusted to my honor. The 
evidence was in my own hands to falsify my asseveration, for my trigger was 

pulled in vain.” ^ 

The Colonel looked very anxiously at his nephew, who said,—“Don t be 
nervous about the wound, it is slight. Indeed, 1 feel the shake I had the other 
day much more.” 

“ Oh ! when you were overturned with Lord ICilskiddery by the oarelessness 

of the postilion ?” . _ 

•“ An obtuse Irish brute. But, uncle, you must immediately send to fort 
Charles for that high minded young gentleman, and let mo personally assure 
him that he has nothing to fear, and everything to hope from me.” 

The Colonel promised to send for the high-minded young gentleman, whom 
be had heretofore considered as alow-bred, impudent, ignorant, potato devourer. 

Tabbs now begged a private audience of the Colonel, and informed him that 
Mr. Hannibal Shannon had rode over to make inquiry respecting the affray in 
which his cousin Maurice had been concerned. 

Maurice (in a plain suit) was immediately introduced to Colonel O ttalloran 

as Mr. Hannibal Shannon. , 

He instantly, in a very prepossessing manner, expressed his proiounu regret 
that the Colonel should have been annoyed by a member of the Shannon 

'ff’lfe Colonel was surprised at such a sentiment from a Shannon. Maurice 
assured him that if anv one bearing that name had unfortunately c° m ®, 1 " u ?. hos ' 
tile contact with the Captain, that the quarrel had been sought by U Halloran 
junior. The Colonel replied that his nephew most honorably avowed it. 

“Then, Colonel,” said Shannon, “we shall not have any difficulty in arrang¬ 
ing this affair, for you will find in Maurice ^Shannon one who is ready to hold 

out the hand of peace and friendship to you.” .. , 

The Colonel was delighted with his visitor, for he caught a glimpse oi stop¬ 
ping the accursed chancery-suit, and he invited Mr. Shannon to stay to dinner. 

And now the sergeant came back again to the colonel’s house wan 1 im ttyan 
in custody. Tim had been very unruly, and had knocked down a sentry-box 
with a sentinel in it, so they had been obliged to handcuff him. 


of it on ihe mention of the wages, and said that he ought not to give way to 
sudden fits of passion. So be told Tabbs he might keep his situation. 

Tun now turned to the sergeant. “Och ! you stiff" bully, you’ll find that in 
taking mo prisoner you've got tho wrong sow by the ear; but, as 1 like to do 
every thing gentlemanly, if you will lend ine a tizzy I’ll toss you for a noggin 
of whisky.” 

Tho colonel now came out, and was reallv shocked to 3eo Mr. Maurice 
Shannon handcuffed. He immediately ordered him to be unshackled, and sent 
the sergeant and guard back. He then apologised for the treatment he had re¬ 
ceived, and owned that the extremely handsome way in which he had behaved 
to his nephew demanded his warmest acknowledgment. 

Tim wonderod who tho devil the nojihew was. ° 

The colonel then informed him that his cousin had removed every unfavora¬ 
ble impression he had formed of his character. 

Tim wondered who ihe deuce his cousin was. 

“Unfortunately,” continued the colonel, “the injury that Captain O’Hallorar. 
received at your hands did not equal the one he experienced by being thrown 
out of Lord Itilskiddery’-s carritgo the other day.” 

Tim looked all botheration. 

“And,” said the gallant colonel, “if Captain O'Halloran had shot you be¬ 
fore he fell he never would have forgiven himself.” 

Mr. Ryan replied, “ Then, bv J-, I am not sorry that I upset him.” 

“It was lucky for you as it turned out,” replied the colonel, who thought 
Mr. Maurice exceedingly vulgar, and could hardly imagine that the person be¬ 
fore him had ever been with pistols in an affair of honor; hut he said, " I sup¬ 
pose you mean, sir, that when he fell you were discharged?” 

“ Certainly,” answered Tun ; “ discharged directly.” 

“ Unfortunate,” sighed the colonel. “But you were driven to it?” 

“I was,” said Tun. “ and I couldn’t hack out again." 

The colonel had introduced Miss O'Halloran to ihe sujtjioscd Hannibal, and 
Maurice Shannon now came into the garden with the young lady, after having 
had an interview with the wounded enptam. 

Maurice Shannon advanced to Tim and said, ‘T faith, tny dear cousin, this 
adventure of yours has given me much inquietude.” 

Tun Ryan stared stupidly, and replied, “ It has bothered mo completely.” 

The colonel looked at tho cousins, and sighed at the contrast. He thought 
to himself if Hannibal were Maurice, there might be the possibility of an ac¬ 
commodation. 

Our story draws to a conclusion. When Captain O’Halloran saw Tim Ryan, 
he started and changed color. The colonel whispered, “ There, my dear nephew, 
there’s your elegant high-minded youth.” 

“ That wretch,” replied the captain. “ That is Lord Rilskiddcry’s rascally 
postilion who overturned us.” 

Tim Rynn was disenchanted. 

* -r- * * * 

Postscript .—The bells of the old tower of the church at Kinsale rung a merry 
peal; for Captain O’Halloran, generous as he was brave, hail obtained from 
Lydia a full confession of her partiality for Maurice Shannon, and the happy 
pair were united. The chancery-suit was stopped in its healthy career, to the 
infinite mortification of the soliciiors. The disputed bog is now a considerable 
farm, having been drained by a different jirocess than law-costs. Tim Ryan 
was taken into the service of tho Shannons ; but always complained that no one 
ever apologised for the trick that had been played upon hull. 
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" My pcaco is gone; 

My heart is heavy; 

I shall find it never, 

And never more.” 

“ Now sit down, Mnrgnret, child, nnd rest you—here by my 
bed-side. How comfortuble my bed feels !—it always 1ms the right 
lay when you fix it, Margaret. Come, sit down—the work is all 
done up, nnd done ns well ns I could do it myself—even the 
outside of the ten-kettle is as clean ns n china-cup. It’s a mys¬ 
tery to me, Mnrgnret, how you learned such tidy ways in a 
shanty.” 

"It’s not always that I hnvo lived in a slmnty, Mrs. Ray.” 

“ Don’t turn your back to me, Mnrgnret—draw your chair closer 
to my bed. I want to have a little talk with you, Margaret. I 
feel myself going down-hill, nnd I don’t know how long I mny bo 
spared.” 

“ God forbid you should be taken, Mrs. Rny, dear—you that are 
so good to them that’s near and them that’s far off.” 

“ You must not flatter me, Mnrgnret,” said the old woman, in a 
tone of voice that indicated anything but displeasure. 

“ And do you think I’d be after flattering you, Mrs. Rny — you 
that are mother-like to me. God knows you are kind, nnd it’s 
James says the same; nnd you know yourself James, God forgive 
him, loves no Yankee besides you in the world.” 

“But I mistrust, Margaret,” said the old lady, fixing her faded 
gray eye on the young crenture, “I mistrust James’s sister can’t 
say the same.” Mnrguret’s cheek, ordinarily pale, turned to a 
deep crimson. The old Indy clenred her voice and continued. 
“ It’s no crime, nor nothing like it, Mnrgnret, to love what’s good 
—hem—if what’s good is what’s suitable.” This seemed a mere 
common-placeism, but Margaret’s cheek turned pale again, and a 
tear trickled over it. “ You say you have not always lived in a 
shanty, Margaret, nnd that’s what I have said to our people. Says 
I to sister Maxwell, * Margaret has had as good opportunities as 
the most of our mountain girls j’ says I, ‘ she can read hnndsomely 
—there’s few can rend like her,’ says I—‘ I wish the minister could 
read so,’ says I—‘ her rending sinks right down into the heart.’ ” 

“ Who is flattering now, Mrs. Ray, dear 1” 

“ Not I, Margaret—’tis not our way to flatter.” 
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“ Nor ours. God knows, Mrs. Ray, it’s what we feel we speak, 
be it good or bad.” 

“Well, well, Margaret, I know some does call real kind lienrt- 
words flattery, but they are no such thing, I know—we won’t 
talk nbout that now. As I was saying, judging from your rending 
and writing, you have seen better days—havn’t you, Mnrgnrct 1” 

“ Some days they were better, and other days not. I hnd nn 
aunt wns housekeeper at Lady Kavenagh’s—and my Indy respect¬ 
ed my aunt, and she would have me to come and live with her in 
the house-keeper’s room. And Miss Grnce took a fancy to me, 
and taught me to read and write, and so forth.” 

“ Then, after all,” said Mrs. Ray, with manifest disappointment, 
“ your parents have always lived in a shanty 1” 

“ They lived in what we call a cabin, ma’am,—thank God.” 

“Margaret, you forget—I’ve often told you it’s not right to 
use the name of God in vain ns you do. You should not say 
‘ thank God,’ when you menn nothing by it.” 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Ray, dear, and I do menn something. I never 
think of my home in that cnbin without thanking God in my 
heart, nnd God forgive me if 1 don’t thank him with my lips too. 
That cabin wns my home, Mrs. Rny—there wns a kind fnthcrnnd 
the kindest of mothers always working nnd enrning for us. There 
it was my little sister—God bless ber—died; there wns James, 
my mate, always glad to see me nnd sorry to part from me ; there 
wns never a harsh word among us—we laughed aud we cried to¬ 
gether—what one loved, the other loved, nnd whnt one bated, 
all haled—hadn’t we wlmt’s best in castle nnd palace, nnd not al¬ 
ways found there 1 I’ve often thought, wouldn’t my lady Kave- 
nngh gladly change with my mother, nnd rough it with loving 
hearts nnd happy faces 1” 

“ Oh, I dare say, Margaret, ladies in the old countries have it 
hard enough, as every one knows who reads the newspapers— 
but that is nothing to the purpose. What I want to come nt, Mnr- 
gnret,is, would you— could you be content to live in a cnbin again 1 
—you would hold your head nbove it — wouldn’t you 1” 

Mnrgaret’s form dilated ns she impulsively rose from her seat, 
and raising nnd clasping her hands appealingly exclaimed : “ God 
strike me dead then if I would !—it wns in a cnbin that my father 
and mother that’s gone lived—it wns in a cabin that James nnd I 
grew up together with one heart between us. Oh, Mrs. Ray, dear, 
God forgive you—it’s such a long time ago, I think you have for¬ 
gotten what a happy thing it is to be a child nthomc, in your own 
father’s place—be it ensile or cabin, it’s all the same.” 

“ Don’t be affronted, child, and don’t cry,” said kind Mrs. Ray, 
wiping her eyes, and somewhat overpowered by Margaret’s vebe- 
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nicnce ; “your feelings ore natural, nnd quite right, but there is 
no need of such u hurricane. I am sure my sons and daughters 
love me and are dutiful to me, but it’s in a quiet regular way.” 

“And that’s the way of your people, Mrs. Ray, deur, but our 
feelings come in a storm, and you may ns easy keep the winds 
that come howling over your Reeled hills quiet, ns keep them 
still—but it’s not always we ure feeling, and God forgive me if I 
have said anything to fret you—you that nre so kind to me.” 

“ It’s a satisfaction to be kind to you, Margnret, and I don’t like 
to leave my work half done— so sit down again. I’ll be candid 
with you, Margaret, and you must be candid with me, and open 
your henrt to me as if I were your own mother.” 

“ Ah, Mrs. Ray, denr !” Mnrgaret kissed the old Indy. 

“ I am going to use freedom, child — who gnve you that blue 
gunrd-clmin tlint you wear round your neck day nnd night 1” 

“ Sure it was William Maxwell, then,” replied Mnrgaret, in n 
voice senree above her breath. Mnrgaret was learning that some 
of our feelings, and those of the strongest too, are stillest. 

“ And what have you hanging by it, Margaret 1” 

Margnret answered by drawing out a small crucifix appended 
to the guard-chain, kissing it, nnd crossing herself. “ O, Mar¬ 
garet, Margaret! thnt ’3 to be a cross to you indeed, I fear — I 
must tell you the truth, there is nothing William Maxwell’s 
parents have such a horror of ns a Catholic, and there is nothing 
his father despises like an Irish person.” 

“ But it’s not William Maxwell that’s after fenring the one, or 
despising the other,” said Margaret. 

“ No, that’s true. William is not a serious young man, nnd lie’s 
thought little nbout religion yet, one way or the other ; but when he 
comes to consider, Margnret, he will feel,- as we all do, that it’s a 
dreadful thing to be a Catholic, nnd pray to saints, nnd worship im¬ 
ages, and so forth. And besides, I know William better than you 
do, Margaret — I’ve known him from his cradle — lie’s my own sis¬ 
ter’s son, and I love him, nnd hc’sn pretty young man, but William 
has not resolution to go against his parent’s will, be it right or 
wrong. Take care, child, you’ve dropped your stitches — now, 
Mnrgaret, child, hear me patiently — consider, to-day is not for 
ever, nnd them that’s young and soft like you, if their feeelings 
are cast in one mould, they can be cast over in another.” 

“ Will ye speak right out what you are after saying to me, 
Mrs. Ray, denr 1” 

“Be patient, child — slow nnd sure, you know. We enn’t 
have everything just right in this world, Margaret — when one 
door is opened, another is shut — young folks must be conform¬ 
able.” Margaret sighed with irrepressible impatience, and Mrs 
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Rny proceeded more directly : “ It’s my opinion, Margaret, that 
William can nowhere find a likelier girl than yon are. You 
have just the disposition to plense sister Maxwell, nnd Providence 
somehow seems to hnve set you down here, mnking the place for 
you, nnd you for the place, ns it were — and somehow you hnve 
taken nn unaccountable hold of my heart, nnd I can’t blame Wil¬ 
liam ; and so I was thinking, Margaret, ns the rail-road is nlmost 
done, the shanties will soon he broke up, and James will hnve to look 
for work elsewhere ; you’ll hnve n good chance, ns it were, to 
break up your connexions with nil these people, nnd nfter a little 
while you will be no more nn Irish girl than llelindn Anne 
Tracy.” Mnrgnret’s face was turned quite away, or probably 
Mrs. Rny would not have proceeded — “ nnd then us to your 
bends, your crucifix, your confessions, &c., the sooner you give 
them all up, the better, child, for soul nnd body too” — 

“ Sny no more, Mrs. Rny ; God forsake me if I forsnke Him, 
and deny my parents nnd my people, nnd cast off James —- heart 
of my heart! —- better for my soul, say ye 1 nnd what would be 
left of my soul, if all faith and love to God nnd man were out of 
it]— Oh, Airs Rny, I would not have thought it of you !” The 
poor girl wept ns if her heart were broken. Mrs. Ray tried in 
vain to soothe her. She no more nrgued or persuaded ; she wns 
ashamed that she had done either. Her strong innate sense of 
right triumphed over the prejudices of education and society ; 
and having begun with proposing to her young friend to abjure 
her faith, nnd forsake her people, she ended with respeeting the 
loyalty that kept her true to both. 

Little need be said in explanation of the relations nnd history 
of the parties introduced to our renders. Margaret O’Urien had 
belonged to one of those encampments of Irish that are found 
along the lines of our rail-roads, while those great works are 
constructing by those people who, driven forth from their own 
land by misery nnd multiplied oppressions, come here to do our 
roughest work, and shnre our bread nnd freedom. Their shan¬ 
ties, built for transient use, are constructed with the least possible 
expense and labor; and though perhaps adequate to their idens of 
comfort, are a sad contrast to the humblest homes of our own 
people. There is little found in them besides strong healthy 
bodies and warm hearts — the best elements of hnppiness in any 
home. 

Would it not he well for our people to consider more mnturcly 
thnn they have yet done, the designs of Providence in sending 
these swarms of Irish people among ns] Is it not possible that 
their vehement feelings, ardent affections, nnd illimitable gene¬ 
rosity might mingle with our colder, and (we sny it regretfully) 
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more selfish natures, to the ndvantage of both ! And nt any rate, 
by losing the opportunity of promoting their happiness, of bind¬ 
ing them to ns by the blessed links of humanity, are we not doing 
a wrong to our own souls 1 Can good be effected to them or to 
ourselves by contemning their nation, and deriding their religion ! 

Margaret’s father lost his life while working on the Western 
Knil-Road by the blasting of a rock. Mnrgaret’s mother was ill 
at the time — the shock of seeing his mangled body brought 
home without warning occasioned, ns wns believed, her dentil. 
The report of the melancholy fate of these people spread through 
the neighborhood, and Mrs. Ray, impelled by her Christian 
henrt, went to look nfter the orphnn girl. She was struck with 
the loveliness of her countenance, her sweet mnnners, and the 
superior decency of her habitation. “Why,” said she afterward 
to the -Maxwells, who expressed their surprise that she should 
take a girl from the shanties into her family — “it wnsn’t like n 
shnnty ! They were not nil herded together like cnttlc, ns they 
commonly are, but the place wns parted off’into three rooms; — 
there were bedsteads — rough, to be sure — and there were elenn 
sheets and decent spreads; and they hnd some chnirs; and Mnr- 
gnret a little tnblc with a drawer, all made by her brother, and a 
work-basket, and everything tidy on it, nnd a picture hanging 
over it” — 

“ A picture! some saint, 1 dare sny,” interrupted Maxwell, his 
lip curling. 

“It might be, for aught 1 know,” replied Mrs. Ray, meekly, 
“ but I should not think any one need to be the worse for a saint — 
the picture of one, 1 mean, hnnging up before them. 1 assure 
you, brother Maxwell, everything had n becoming appearance — 
there was considerable earthen-ware nnd silver ten-spoons, nnd 
it wns evident they had lived like folks — and ns to the poor 
orphan girl, she is as nent ns the neatest of our Becket girls — Be¬ 
linda Anne don’t exceed her — and she is so pretty spoken nnd 
pretty looking — nnd ns 1 wanted help tlint would be company 
too, 1 was glad to get her; nnd her brother hnving to go to work 
on the next section, wns glad to leave her in n suitable place for 
one so young nnd comely. 1 hope you don’t think I did wrong, 
brother Maxwell,” concluded Mrs. Ray, who, though very apt 
to do right from her own impulses, wns rnther weakly nervous 
as to the judgment of others. 

“You are nn independent woman, nnd must judge for your¬ 
self, Mrs. Ray. Everybody knows ’tis my principle to keep clear 
of the Paddies. I neither eat nor drink with them, nnd I go not 
in nor out among them.” 

“ But you sc/l to them,” said Mrs. Ray, with a smile that faintly 
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indicated what she did not say, and wlint she retained because 
she was a woman of peace, and rarely struck a discordant note. 
The complaints she had heard from these poor strangers and 
wayfarers in the land, of the exorbitant prices demanded by 
“ brother Maxwell,” for his pork and potatoes, were fermenting 
in her mind. 

“Yes, I sell to them — I take care of number one. As the 
Bible says, he that don’t provide for his own household is worse 
than an infidel.” 

“ I take that passage in another sense, brother Maxwell ; I 
provide for my family by buying of them;—1 buy Margaret’s 
services, and she throws in her love, and I would not change bar¬ 
gains with you." 

“And I should not be afraid to show books with you, widow 
IJay,” retorted the sordid man. 

“ I don’t keep any books,” replied Mrs. Kay ; “ her accounts 
are nevertheless set down, and will probably show fairest at 
last!” 

Maxwell is one of those who bring dishonor on the good name 
of his people. His industry runs into anxious toil, his enterprise 
into avarice, his economy into miserliness, his sngacity into cun¬ 
ning, his self-preserving instincts into selfishness. Having one 
of the largest farms in Becket, his ruling passion i9 to make it 
larger. Enjoying nnd imparting never enter into his calculations ; 
and, ns was said of a far loftier person, “ he hnd not so much joy 
in what he had, ns trouble and agony for what he hnd not.” 11 is 
only son nnd heir,William, though resembling his father, had nn 
infusion of his mother’s more generous disposition — n sprinkling 
of her more attractive qualities. How the proportions were 
balanced, nnd which preponderated, will be seen by his conduct. 

Margaret O’Biien was much less hopeful than most young peo¬ 
ple. Early chnnges nnd sorrows hnd superinduced n reflective¬ 
ness and sadness on the nnturnl vehemence nnd cheerfulness of her 
character. Life seemed to her n dark nnd tangled pnth, nnd she 
shrunk from pursuing it. She hnd not yet lenrned that there is an 
inner light, which always shines on the pntient soul. She was 
silent nnd nbstrncted all the day after her conversation with Mrs. 
Kay. She performed her usual domestic duties negligently. “ 1 
saw plainly,” Mrs. Ray afterward said, “ that the poor girl’s heart 
was not in them ; but then, sister Maxwell, I was only thinking 
liow pretty she looked, and what a blessing she would be to the 
man — be he who he would—that should marry her. Well, we 
are short-sighted creatures.” 

As the day declined, Margaret became more restless. She was 
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continually going' to (lie door, nnd looking tip the rond. “Who 
lire yon expecting !” asked Mrs. Hay. 

“It’s James 1 am looking for — he promised he would be down 
some day this week.” Margaret blushed deeply, conscious thnt, 
though telling the truth, it was not the whole truth. No James 
came. No approaching footstep, hoof, or wheel, broke the dismal 
silence thnt surrounded the widow’s dwelling. Margaret became 
more and more unquiet, and at last said she would go nnd meet 
James : “ that would shorten the time ; and if I am nut nt home at 
ten-time, don’t wait for me, Mrs. Kay, dear; it is not very far to 
the shanties, nnd if 1 should be late home, there is a bright moon 
to-night.” 

Margaret was already on the threshold. Mrs. Kay cnllcd her 
back. “My child,” she said, “don’t stay out late—you know 
I am of nn anxious make, and easily startled, and you are not 
looking yourself, Margaret, since our talk this morning; nnd 
I’m not superstitious, nnd don't really believe in such things, 
but there has been one of the neighbor’s dogs howling unac¬ 
countably lately; and last evening I fully meant to put on my pur¬ 
ple shawl, and when I came to take it off, it was my blnck one, 
trimmed with crape ! I don’t believe in signs, but they make one 
feel — and if any evil were to happen to you, Margnret, 1 should 
feel just as wounded ns if it were one of my own daughters.” 

“ God — the God of the fatherless — bless you, Mrs. Ray, dear, 
nnd keep all trouble far from your door.” Margaret kissed her 
old friend, nnd promised to return ns early ns possible, and that 
promise Mrs. Kay afterward said was n great comfort to her, for 
she was sure “ she meant to keep it.” Mnrgnret walked hastily 
up the rond, and took a horse-pnth thnt, passing through a wood, 

led by a cross-cut to tbc railroad. 

Winter comes on prematurely in Becket, n high, cold, mountain 
town. Though it was yet October, the glow nnd almost metallic 
brightness of our autumn foliage had passed away. The leaves, 
the summer’s wealth, lay in piles on the ground, or hung in sadly 
thinned companies rustling on the branches; leaden clouds were 
driving over the sky, nnd snow fulling in scattered (lakes. 

Margaret’s way lay nlong n leaping and gushing mounlain- 
strenm, which, to the ear of the happy, cnlled up images of courage 
nnd joy, but to Margaret it may have sounded mournful and omi¬ 
nous. May, we say, but there is reason to think thnt the poor girl 
was deaf to the sympathies of nnlurc, that her mind was possess¬ 
ed with one idea, nnd that it mattered not to her whether the 
voices of nature were cheering or sad. She did not even pause 
at “Hardy’s rock,” though that hud been her “ trysting tree.” This 
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was a rock easy of access from the road, but precipitous toward 
the stream, with a broad (lat summit. The stream below it was 
dammed, partly by a natural accumulation of brush and stones 
brought from above, and partly by art, and it set back in a deep 
bnsin. The stream, swollen to a torrent by late rains, had over¬ 
flowed the margin of the basin, and covered the little strip of 
level ground nround it to the very edge of a steep cliff, whose 
pines and furs were darkly reflected in it. But a few weeks be¬ 
fore Margaret had sat on this rock with William .Maxwell, and, 
while she listened to him, had woven a wreath for her bonnet of 
the asters and golden-rod that were now withered like her hopes. 

Below the dam was a saw-mill belonging to William, and he 
often came down to it toward evening to see what work had been 
accomplished during the day. It was nearly two weeks since 
.Margaret had seen him, and in that interval she had henrd that, 
in rustic phrase, lie was “paying attention” to a young girl, who, 
by the recent death of her father, had become sole proprietor of a 
farm adjoining Maxwell’s, and was heiress to herds, pasturc-lnnd, 
and much rural wealth. This young person was the Belinda 
Anne Tracy, of whom Mrs. Kay had spoken in the morning to 
Margaret with more meaning than met the ear. Uncertainty was 
intolerable to Margaret’s impatient Irish nature, and “ It will now 
be ended!” she exclaimed, ns, listening intently, she henrd the tramp 
of William .Maxwell’s horse long before she saw him. She was hid¬ 
den by a projecting point of the rock, nnd he did not perceive her 
till he was arrested by her voice, not in a loud, but thrilling tone, 
pronouncing his name. “Margaret! is it you 1 I did not think 
of meeting you, but l was going this evening to sec you.” 

Margaret raised her eyes to his, nnd a gleam of plensure shot 
through them, but they were quickly cast down again, nnd her 
lips trembled as she said : “ There’s many a lonesome evening 
come nnd gone since I have seen you, William Maxwell.” 

“ That’s true, Margnrct—nnd it is true, too, that a man may 
be in one place, nnd his heart in another.” 

“Where was your heart then, William, when you was after go¬ 
ing down to Westfield with Belinda Anne Tracy 1” 

“With you, Margaret, nnd with none but you, and tlint’s ns 
true as that I stand here on this solid ground—but one can’t— 
that is—I mean”- 

Margaret, with hurried nnd trembling hands, untied the guard- 
chain by which her crucifix was suspended, nnd kissing it, and 
then holding it up, she said, “ I have sworn on this that I would 
know your true mind, William Mnxwcll, and if you respect your¬ 
self—if ever you respected me—if you respect this sign, of what 
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is best and holiest—if you respect Him tlmt’s nbove, then tell it 
to me.” 

Maxwell felt the solemnity of the ndjurntion, and dared not 
evade it; and it may be that lie was glad to be forced, by a supe¬ 
rior will, to moke a communication for which he had been in vain 
trying to summon resolution for the last two weeks. 

“Margnrct,” he begnn, in a fnltering voice, ‘‘it is true, ns I 
have told you many times, I do love you ns I never did, nor ever 
shall love nnothcr. I never spoke n false word to you—you are 
my first love, and you will be my last—but—but—there ure others 
to consult—1 am not free to follow my own wishes—the truth is, 
Margaret, my father has feelings about your people, nnd he never 
will give them up. He took a solemn oath before me nnd my 
mother. ‘ I swenr,’ he said, ‘ I’ll enst you oft’ for ever, if you 
mnrry one of the Paddy folks!’—my mother, you know, is sickly, 
nnd I am her only child, and if it went to this, it would break her 
heart, and so she told me—and, Mnrgnret, if I enn’t mnrry you, I 
don’t enre who I marry—nnd so, this being the true stnte of the 
case, and no help for it that I can see, I have made as—as good 
ns nn engagement with Belinda Anne Tracy.” 

Mnrgnret kept her eye steadily fixed on him till he hnd finished. 
She then drew the guard-chain from the crucifix, threw it away, 
und pressing the crucifix to her bosom, turned off without speak¬ 
ing a word. William followed her. “Mnrgnret, Mnrgnret,” lie 
said, “do let us part friends—you ennnot be more sorry than I 
am—only sny you forgive me !” But he spoke in vain ; Margaret 
made no reply, except by motioning to him to leave her; nnd per¬ 
haps glad to escape from the piercing rebuke of that sweet coun¬ 
tenance—more in sorrow tbnn in anger—he mounted his horse 
nnd rode nway ; bearing with him—to be for ever borne—the 
conviction that the heaviest visitation of his father’s nnger would 
have been light, in comparison with the sense of n violated faith 
to this loving, truc-henrted orphan-stranger. 

Maxwell had but just disappeared when Mnrgnret met her bro¬ 
ther James. “Is it you, Mnrgnret 1” he snid : “God’s blessing 
on you, then ! but what are you fretting at ?” 

“ I’m not fretting, James, dear.” 

“ Now, Mnrgnret, what’s the use of telling me that, when you 
don’t so much ns lift your eye to me, nnd your cheek is ns white 
as thnt bit of muslin round your neck 1 Is it Mrs. Kay tlmt’s 
been after chiding you 1” 

“Mrs. Rny ! No, no, Jnmcs; she’s every way like our own 
mother to me.” 

“Mnrgnret, my sister, my child—for you’ve neither father nor 
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mother but rue—I never yet spnke his nnmc to you ; if it’s Wil¬ 
liam Maxwell that frets you,—if it’s true, ns the hoys say, that 
lie’s false to you, I’ll break every bone in his body. 1 ' 

“James! you’ll break my henrt speaking so. Oh, James, dear, 
keep God’s peace, I prny you ; it’s you only in the world I love 
now. It’s a black world. Good night, James. You nre far from 
your pinee, and you have been hard at work; don’t go further 
with me.” 

“ I would not leave you, Margnret, dear, n step short of Mrs. 
Kay’s, but 1 have promised Mr. John Richards to meet him above 
the bridge there. I’ll come down to-morrow, and remember, 
Margaret, we two are alone in the world; and for my sake, and 
for the sake of them that’s in their graves, keep up n brave heart. 
Goodnight.”—“She did not answer me,” thought James. Ho 
stopped and looked after her till she was hidden from him by a 
turn in the road : “God’s heaviest curse will surely fall on him 
if he’s broke her heart, and she so young, and innocent, nnd 
beautiful to look upon!” Such blistering thoughts were in 
James’s mind till he joined .Mr. Richards. 

In the mean time Margaret retraced her steps along the margin 
of the stream till she reached again Hardy’s rock. The heavy 
clouds had rolled down over the setting sun, and left the eastern 
sky, where the full moon was rising, cloudless. The moonbeams 
glanced athwart the lirs, silvering their blanches, nnd fell on the 
summit of the rock : the water under it was still in deep shadow. 
It was on this rock that, two mouths before, the moon shining ns 
it now shone, but then on summer beauty, and poor Margaret, 

“ With hinnied hopes around her heart, 

Like simmer blossoms,” 

that, returning from a fair nt l’ittslield, she had plighted faith with 
William Maxwell. Again she felt herself drnwn to that spot— 
probably' without any ill design—with only an intolerable sense 
of disappointment and misery. The scene brought back with 
intense vividness her past happiness. What it is to remember 
that under the pressure of present wretchedness, most have felt, 
and one has described in words never to be forgotten: 

“ Ncssun maggior dolorc 
Che ricordarsi del tempo feliee 
Nclla iniseria.” 

James met Mr. Richards at the appointed place. After n few 
moments he said : “James, you nre thinking of one thing and 
tnlking of another. What is the matter I” 

James confessed he was anxious about his sister—that she 
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seemed very unhappy—nnd lie was sorry lie had left her to go 
home alone. Mr. Richards is n young engineer of most hind and 
active sympathies. James had worked under him on the rail¬ 
road, and he particularly liked him. lie at once entered into the 
good brother’s feelings. “Let ns walk down the rond, James,” 
he said: “you can easily overtake your sister, and wo can ns 
well talk over our business walking as standing here.” Accord¬ 
ingly they proceeded. When they reached the little bridge we 
have mentioned, Mr. Richards involuntarily paused and looked 
down the stream, which here and there seemed playing with the 
moonbeams. “Why, there is your sister, Janies,” he said, “sit¬ 
ting on Hardy’s rock.” 

“The Lord bless her, and so she is!” said James, 

The words were scarcely out of his lips when Margaret slid 
down the sleep side of the rock into the pool beneath. James 
uttered a wild scream, and both young men ran down the road 
together nt their utmost speed. The place was soonest accessible 
by the rond, but that was winding, nud the distance was full an 
eighth of a mile. When they reached the spot, a white muslin 
scarf .Margaret had worn was floating on the water. Roth jumped 
in. James, impelled by the instinct of his affection, forgot he 
could not swim, and Riohurds, to his dismay, saw him sinking. 
He dragged him out, bade him remain rpiict, and plunging in 
ngain, he very soon brought up Margaret’s body. Rut the time 
hod been fatally' prolonged by poor James, and every effort to 
restore her was unavailing. A company of Irishmen coming 
from llieir work below joined them. They entered into the scene 
with hand, lienrt, and tongue. “Ha!” said one of them, “it was 
Judy yesterday was aftlicr saying, 1 He’ll never marry .Margaret’— 
mailing William Maxwell. It’s that Tlirncy girl, with houses and 
lands, lie’s nfllier. Curse the Yankees, there’s no sowl in them!” 

“ It’s not William .Maxwell at all,” said another, “ lie’s a dneent 
young man; it’s his father’s rule upon him!” Richards bade 
them all be silent, saying it was no time now for such a discus¬ 
sion. “ Sure t lint’s rnsonable,” said one—“And Rare 1 did not 
mane you nt all, Mr. Richards,” said the man of the sweeping 
anntliemn, “ for it’s an Irish heart you have, any way, nnd tlint’s 
what nil the boys say.” 

James seemed to henr nothing. He was rubbing nnd kissing, 
alternately, one of Margaret’s hands that was firmly closed, nnd 
he at last succeeded in taking from it the crucifix which it (irmly 
grasped. Just nt this moment a man hnd alighted from n wagon, 
and was looking on. “ The Almighty be praised !” cried James, 
pressing the disengaged crucifix vehemently' to his lips. Mar- 
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gnret having ilieil with it in her hand was to him n token of 
infinite good. 

The looker on, at this action of James, turned to his compan¬ 
ion in the wagon, saying— "It's only a Pmldy girl,"* got in, 
and drove on. The Irishmen, who till then had been too much 
absorbed to notice him, looked up, and perceiving it was the 
elder Maxwell, they uttered curses deep and loud, and threaten¬ 
ing summary vengeance, they were following when James inter¬ 
posed. “ No, no,” he said, with fearful calmness — “ lave him to 
me, boys — when her wake is over will be time enough.” Rich¬ 
ards saw him turn away, murmur something in n low voice, lay 
the crucifix on Margaret’s hand, and kiss them both together. 

Margaret was carried to the dwelling of an Irish friend ; a 
priest was brought, and the ceremonies of their religion were 
strictly observed. 

Immediately after the funeral, Mr. Richards, wdio had scarcely 
lost sight of Jnmes, took him nside — poor fellow’, he looked ns if 
he had lived twenty yenrs in the three preceding days. “James,” 
he said, “tell me truly, did you not make a vow to revenge your 
sister’s death !” 

“Sure I did that, sir — on her crucifix, nnd on the poor dend 
cold hand that held it. God forgive me — but could 1 help it 1 
There she lay — dead ! — dead ! — the sweetest flower that ever 
blossomed trampled under their feet — when 1 heard the very man 
that had done it say, ‘ it's only a Paddy girl!’ Oh, Mr. Richnrds, 
my henrt’s blood boiled, and my father nnd my mother it was, 
and all my people — I heard crying me on to vengeance — nnd 1 
did swear to take their lives — father and son; nnd I hnvc mnde 
confession of the same to Father Brady.” 

“ And that has saved you from this horrid crime, James 1” 

“ Not that, sir.” 

“ What then 1” 

“ It’s just yourself, Mr. Richards — you nnd Airs. Ray.—It was 
just your goodness to mo that stilled the howling tempest in my 
breast—and for your sake, and Airs. Ray’s, I forgave nil your 
people. It was Alargnret said — they were almost her last 
words, 1 Airs. Ray is every way mother-like to me ;’ nnd didn’t I 
see the old lady after crying hot enrs over her ! Sure, Air. Rich¬ 
nrds, if there were more like you, and the old lady — God bless 
her — there would be an end of cruelty nnd hate, nnd love would 
bind all hearts together — even your people’s nnd mine !” 


• This expression was in fact uttered by one of our people, and heard by the 
brother of the girl at such a moment as wc have described. 
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THE LEGEND OF GELNHAUSEN. 

FROM THE HISTORY OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 

It was a beautiful and genial noon-tide 
hour in May, and the sunbeams poured glo¬ 
riously in through the narrow Gothic lattices 
of a ca3tle in Welteravia, and brightened 
and gladdened a darkly panelled room, 
adorned with all the heavy magnificence 
suitable to the abode of a German prince 
in the twelfth century. The massive chairs, 
tables and armories, were elaborately and 
grotesquely carved ; the tapestry was ample, 
and of. brilliant colors; there were some 
chased silver vessels and candelabra,,/a few 
portraits (such as in these days we should 
call daubs), knights grim in armor and 
dames grim in jewels and minever, hung 
about the walls; but there were no trophies 
of war or of the chase. Some flowers in 
vases, a lute, and two or three small and 
beautifully illuminated MSS. of the German 
Minnesingers lying open on a table, showed 
that the presiding genius there was femi¬ 
nine. In the middle of the room stood a ta¬ 
pestry frame, .and the subject of the work 
was the election of Frederic (surnamed Bar- 
barossa), when Duke of Swabia, to the 
German throne of empire. Beside the frame 
sat two fair embroideresses, but neither of 
them working. A theme of interest had 
absorbed them both, and they sat with the 
needles and worsted unemployed in their 
hands. They were Adelaide, daughter of 
the reigning Margrave of Vohberg, and 
Gela, her attendant and friend, filling such 
office as among the Germans was formerly 
called hammer jungfer, and among the 
French dame de compagnie , for Gela was 
the daughter of the Margrave’s chief for¬ 
ester, and had been brought up with the 
princess from a child. 

Both were young, but the princess was a 
year or two the elder; both were handsome, 
but Gela was the loveliest. Adelaide had a 
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noble presence, she felt that illustrious 
blood flowed through her veins, and she 
looked “ every inch a princess.” Her form 
was majestic, her eye bright and piercing, 
her beautiful mouth firm, her fine forehead 
open; she was a brilliant and lofty brunette. 
Gela was all grace, all symmetry, all gentle 
and winning beauty ; she did not command^ 
but she attracted ; her eyes were blue and 
soft, her hair fair and wavy, her white fore¬ 
head serene, her air mild, pure and holy. 
She had not the majesty of the princess, but 
she preserved the aspect of self-respect, 
which demands and obtains the respect of 
others. She was sweetly, touchingly beau¬ 
tiful. The princess was made to be ad¬ 
mired, but Gela to be loved. He whogazed 
first on Adelaide said to himself, “ Splendid, 
glorious woman !” But when he turned to 
Gela he said, “ Sweetest and loveliest of 
creatures 1 

The tapestry before them was a favorite 
task of Adelaide’s, but they had now been 
talking too intently to work; their theme 
admitted of no concomitant occupation. It 
was the theme of deepest interest to the 
young, unshackled, unwearied spirit; for it 
was of love—it was the tale of Gela’s first 
and only love. 

Those are hap*py days,when the young 
fresh affections of the heart are our all of life, 
our all of interest—when our study is not 
wise books, but living looks and gestures, 
and we become very learned in expression, 
and can discriminate its various shades; 
when a flower is a treasure, an hour of meet¬ 
ing a lifetime; when we first learn # the 
poetry of life; when we Jive in a world of 
our own and people it with our own crea¬ 
tions ; then we are so easily pleased, so un¬ 
selfish, so benevolent; then the heart guides 
the head. Alas, how ill-exchanged for 
later times, when the head controls th& 
heart! the cool, plodding head, perhaps a 
safer guide than the warm impulse-full 
heart, but surely a less amiable one. Ah 1 
we are to be pitied, if we would but own it, 
when we grow old, and cold, and wise—too 
wise to be pleased with what was our happi¬ 
ness before, when we say of our warm, 
young, kind feelings, “ what nonsense!” 
and of our hoarded relics, “ what rubbish !” 
Then the world, with its gnawing eares, its 
heartless counsels, and its withering expe¬ 
riences, has seared us as with a hot iron ; 
the poetry of life has fled. We think our¬ 
selves much wiser, but are we half as hap¬ 
py ? Nay, are we half as amiable? Truly 
and touchingly has Schiller sung.— 
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“Ozarl6 Srhnsucht, Bdsses HofTen, 

Der ersten Licit; goldne zeit, 

Das Augo sieSit den Himmcl often, 

£s schwelgt das Hcriz in Seligkeit. 

O, duss sie-ewig grtfnen bliebe, 

Die sclione Zeit der jungnn Liebe.’’* 

Das Lied von der Glocke. 

But the romance of life was only begin¬ 
ning for Adelaide and Gela. The one was 
pouring out the secrets of her young heart 
to the other, who was worthy of the confi¬ 
dence because she received it with interest 
and with candor. It was when they had 
sat down to work that day that Gela, with 
painfully burning cheeks, and averted eyes, 
and stammering unconnected words, had 
begged her noble mistress’ and friend’s at¬ 
tention ; she had something to say which 
her conscience told her ought not to be 
concealed ; it was a great exertion to speak 
of it,—indeed she could not to any other 
but to one to whom she owed so much as 
the Princess Adelaide, and to her she felt 
that she owed the confession. It was a 
fortnight since, a warm, beautiful evening ; 
she had gone out alone to enjoy the balmy 
air ; she wandered to a favorite spot—the 
princess knew it well—the outskirt of the 
neighboring forest, where the little foun¬ 
tain played. She had sat.down under the 
shadow of a tree, and she. knew not how 
long she had been there when she heard a 
brisk, footstep in the forest, a rustling 
among the underwood, a light half-hummed 
song. A man in the garb of a hunter, fol¬ 
lowed by a powerful dog, burst through the 
trees and came towards the fountain. She 
thought at first it was one of the foresters, 
but a glance should her it was a stranger, 
a handsome, young, and gallant-looking 
man. When he approached her he re¬ 
moved his hunter’s cap with a graceful 
courtesy, and went to the fountain to drink. 
He was about to take the water from the 
hollow of his hand, but she thought it were 
churlish not to show him where the wooden 
bowl for the use of the wayfarer was depo¬ 
sited in a niche. He thanked her—it was 
in courtly phrase, not like the plain coun¬ 
try speech; and she was sure he must be a 
good man, for he remembered the need of 
his panting dog, and gave it drink from the 
bowl also. He asked her of the country, 

i* “ Oh ! fondest wishes, sweetest hopes. 
First-love’s own golden age is ibis; 

When on the eye all heaven opes, 

And the heart revels in its bliss. 

Oh ! that it ever green could prove, 

The joyous spring of early love.” 
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as a stranger would; of its fertility, of its 
beauties ; of the nobles, their castles, and 
their towns ; of the peasants and their villa¬ 
ges; were the people happy, their feudal 
yoke light, and their wants supplied. She 
saw that the stranger was in tone and air 
superior to all whom she had seen ; even, 
she thought—she said it with hesitation— 
superior to the nobles who came to the 
Margrave’s castle; none of even them, she 
thought, had so lofty a bearing. She was 
sure he was some gallant warrior; and he 
was very handsome, fair, and ruddy, with 
open, speaking, blue eyes, an expansive 
forehead, large and nobly formed nose, full 
and firm mouth, but the sweetest, the most 
eloquent of smiles. They parted, and she 
knew not whither he went; and by some 
means, she could not tell how—certainly 
it was not by agreement, it was by a strange 
accident—the next evening they met again 
at the same spot, and then the next eve¬ 
ning, and again the next; and then she 
owned it seemed as if there was a tacit 
understanding that they should thus meet, 
though indeed, in very truth, such appoint¬ 
ment wa3 never made in words ; and now 
she confessed they lingered long together. 
He told her of foreign lands, he sang to. 
her in a melodious voice the lays of the 
Minnesingers, and he began to talk to her 
of love ; but it was so delicately, it seemed, 
at first more by implication than in express 
terms; and his look, his emphasis, his 
voice, they had sunk into her heart, and 
fixed themselves on her memory, as never 
aught had done before or could again. 
Yes, evening after evening they had sat to¬ 
gether beside the fountain, sometimes 
speaking from full and outpouring hearts, 
sometimes in a silence which in itself was 
eloquence—a silence in which it seemed 
to each that the other read their rapid and 
voiceless thoughts, and understood them 
better than if they had been obscured and 
impeded by inadequate speech. 

“ Yes, Gela, now I am sure you are lov¬ 
ers. You have both learned a great mys¬ 
tery in love; it is that the moments you 
spend together in silence are not wasted. 
They are moments of concentration, and 
devotion, and earnest feeling, that knit 
hearts more closely together than a fluent 
stream of the choicest words. Ay* and 
memory loves to dwell on such silent heart¬ 
felt moments better than on the most ar¬ 
dent vows. . But who is the stranger 1 
That , of course, lie has told you long ere 
this.” 
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Gela looked down, and crimsoned, and 
hesitated. “ Do not chide me; but in sooth 
I know not,” 

“ Foolish girl!” said the princess, in 
some displeasure. “ Would you risk your 
happiness, perhaps your good fame, with an 
unknown who may be all unmeet for you 
—an adventurer, an outlaw, or the hus¬ 
band of another?” 

“ Nay, hear me,” expostulated Gela. “ I 
have striven to learn his name, and state, 
and lineage; but he has repelled my ques¬ 
tions, mildly and courteously, yet firmly. 
He says time will reveal him to me, when 
I need not blush for my lover; but he says 
the time is not yet. Unworthy I am sure 
he is not, for his brow is serene, his eye is 
cloudless; he bears no mark of painful 
thought or apprehension; his step is free, 
his air undaunted. I think myself he 
looks like some gallant warrior, who, if not 
now, will yet become a hero.” 

Ah, Gela,” said the princess, “ all is 
not well herel The very first thing that 
true love establishes between two innocent 
hearts is a full and unrestrained confidence. 
I am sure you have poured out to him all 
your simple history, and that of your 
grandfathers and grandmothers, to say 
nothing of all your pets dead and living. I 
suspect, greatly suspect this manj who 
would gain yodr heart and will not tell you 
in whose keeping it may be. Love brings 
not only confidence but often indiscretion ; 
and if he had not some weighty secret to 
conceal, under the softening influence of 
lovers’ interviews his reserve must have re¬ 
laxed. Has he dropped nothing by which, 
you can learn at least his name ?” 

“ He bade me call him Hermann.” Arid 
Gela thrilled as she repeated the name, 
which, like a miser, she had hoarded up 
for her own gratification alone. 

“Hermann? What else?” 

“I know not. Forgive me, but I know 
only that I have never seen one like him, 
never heard one whose voice is such music 
to my ear, nor ever can again.” 

The princess sighed ; she deeply feared 
for Gela’s peace; and she augured no good 
from the mysterious lover, who might in 
those days have been believed to be Rube- 
zahl, the mountain demon, or some forest 
spirit, who came in semblance of a hunter 
at the sunset hour to mock the credulous 
mortal maiden. Long and earnestly did 
Adelaide reason with the playmate of her 
childhood, the companion of her riper 
years, beseeching her to take heed how she 
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too lightly bestowed her affections on one 
who might leave her to sorrow and to 
blight. She aidded that she would stretch 
her. authority to save her friend; and by 
that authority she commanded Gela to dis¬ 
miss her mysterious lover from her pres¬ 
ence, and even from her thoughts, Unless 
he at once consented to discover himself 
to her. And it was arranged that Gela 
should once more meet him that evening 
at the accustomed place—once more, and 
for the last time, if he continued enveloped 
in the same cloud of mystery. Never 
again could Gela, the young, the pure, the 
beautiful, look upon an unknown and un¬ 
confiding suitor. 

Gela’s instinct told Tier that her noble 
mistress judged rightly; her lender, feeling 
heart gained strength from rectitude, and 
she determined on the sacrifice of her love, 
jf sacrifice was necessary to her duty. 

There was a pause for awhile between 
these two noble maidens; the one noble 
from birth, and both from mind. At length 
the princess spoke. 

“Think not, Gela, that I am cold and 
stern to you because I have no sympathy 
with your feelings. Your confidence in 
me, dear maiden, deserves a return, and I 
will own to you that I have loved. I do 
love. But see ! I do not crimson or hesi- 
t.ate as you did, silly Gela; for mine is a 
high, a proud love, worthy of my birth and 
ancestry, such as the world may hear from 
me without a blush. It is no love for haw¬ 
thorn glades, and lovely vales, and rivulets’ 
banks—it is a love for courts and palaces. 
I have been silent over it, not from shame, 
—that fits not with the love of such ps I 
am f but because P delighted to brood over 
my glorious and honorable love alone— un¬ 
interrupted, undivided, undisturbed. Gela, 
I love no tributary prince, no mere feudal 
lord, no mere hall-proud noble —my love is 
given to Frederic Barbarossa,* the young, 
the brilliant, the glorious emperor, and let 
me proudly say it, my cousin.” 

Gela looked up with a gesture of surprise. 
Adelaide continued:— 

“ Ay, girl, I love the imperial Frederic. 
It is not for his person, handsome though 
he be; it is not for his accomplishments, 
though a graceful knight in the tournay and 
the dance, a keen hunter, a skilful trouba¬ 
dour ; it is for his statesman-like genius, his 
warrior deeds, his gallant daring, his noble 

* So called by his Italian subjects, from the 
golden color of his beard and hair. 
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mind, the spirit to conquer kingdoms, and Gela, go meet your lover—for the last time, 
the intellect to sway them. Gela, I was if it must be so; and be you as prompt as 
at Frankfort when Emperor Conrad called I would be to sacrifice love for honor. It 
together the States, and caused them to is not merely the high-born from whom 
elect to the throne Frederic duke of Swa- high feeling is required ; every woman, 
bia, his nephew, in preference to his own whatever be her rank, ought to be princess 
son, because he was the greatest, the most and heroine to herself; if not, she is only 
gifted of the German princes. Can there saved from falling by the absence of tempt- 
be higher testimony to his merits than that ation. Go, Gela, and if you must re¬ 
ft father elevated him above his son 1 I nounce your lover,. remember, the more 
saw the all-acknowledged hero, and I beloved the more meritorious is the sacri- 
loved him,—not as love-smitten maidens of fice!” 

low degree profess to love a man, for him- * * * * 

self alone; I loved him not merely for what The sun was near its setting ; there 
he was, but for what he had achieved—not was a joyous, golden light shed all over the 
as Frederic of Hohenstauffen, but as Fre- beautiful landscape. The background was 
deric the Emperor. There were fetes fol- a forest, and not a breath stirred the fresh, 
lowed that election ; my imperial cousin young, green leaves of the fine old trees— 
was often at my side. He rode by my pal- not a breath disturbed the straight column 
•frey’s rein in stately pageants; he wore my of thin blue smoke that revealed where the 
colors in the lists. I bestowed on him the forester’s lodge lay hidden amid the foliage 
prize of the jousts; we held together high in the distance. In the foreground the 
and proud communings. I thought his trees stood more apart and showed the lux- 
spirit understood mine; I thought he rec- uriant grass beneath them, where myriads 
ognised in me one who would encourage of wild hyacinths made their deep blue the 
him along the paths of glory, and be eager predominating color, eclipsing the green 
to do homage to his genius—one who would of the natural carpet. To the right the 
forget herself to study his fame, and whose ground rose high and ro«ky, and was crown- 
never-relaxing aim should be to have it in- ed with ancient pine-trees; and there, in a 
scribed upon her tomb that she had been sheltry nook, a crystal rill, welling from 
the worthy wife of Frederic the Emperor, among mossy crags, fell with a soft, gur- 
Ah, Gela 1 in those happy days of our in- gling murmur into a reservoir of rudely 
tercourse I thought that he loved me. I hewn stone, and thence stole away, amid 
think so still; for I felt that I alone of all sedges and waterflowers, to mingle with the 
the simpering, smooth-faced damsels assem- river Kinzig, whose waters glittered in the 
bled there—I alone was worthy of him; distance. Behind the little rustic fountain 
and his instinct must have told him so. was a stone cross, and beside it rude stone 
Yes, I still believe that he loved me then, septs covered with moss aud lichens. And 
and he may love me again. Though the there were overhanging trees above, and 
cares of empire may havffe overclouded^my grass and primroses below, and, scattered 
remembrance for awhile, yet he will recol- near, a few magnificent old hawthorn-trees, 
lect me, and will come-to seek me. Look one sheet of snowy blossom, and loading 
at the tapestry on which we have both the air with their most exquisite fragrance, 
worked ! I loved to portray that gorgeous Beside the fountain sat Gela, beautiful 
scene when Frederic my cousin was named as its guardian Naiad. But, like a damsel 
emperor. I live in an exciting dream of of the earth, she was making a semblance 
empire, of nations wisely swayed, of people of employment, for her fingers held a distaff", 
made happy and virtuous, of sagacious but the thread was often broken and en- 
counsels, just wars, unsullied victories, tangled, as with furtive glances she was 
Such a dream is my birthright, and its real- watching the neighboring glade, 
ization is due to my own energetic spirit. There was a rustling, crashing step in 
And it is the more my due, that, loving the forest. Gela’s heart beat quick, her 
Frederic as I do-—believing as 1 do that 1 cheeks crimsoned, her fingers trembled on, 
could add to his splendor abroad and his the distaff; a clear, sweet voice hummed a 
happiness at home, yet, were it needful to lively song, and in a moment more Her- 
his welfare, I feel that 1 could relinquish mann emerged from the trees. His step 
him, even in the midst of successful love was elastic, his figure graceful, his air alert 
and gratified ambition—in the midst of joy, and eager; but with all his even boy-like 
pride, happiness and splendor. But go, buoyancy there was an air of greatness 
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about him that caused the passing peasant 
to doff his cap to the stranger in his jager 
garb. He came to the fountain, took Gela’s 
hand in his; the greeting was a silent one. 
He turned to the pellucid water, drank,-and 
scattered a few drops on the ground. 

“Thus, my Gela,” said he, “thus I 
pour a grateful libation to the genius of the 
place where I first beheld you 1” 

The dog, as he .spoke, sprang upon Gela, 
fawned on her, and showed that he had 
made acquaintance with her. Gela and 
her lover sat down upon the stone seat; for 
awhile they were silent. Gela tried to con¬ 
quer her blush and tremor by caressing the 
dog; Hermann gazed on her with earnest 
and admiring eyes. How often an eloquent 
silence is broken by some awkward and un¬ 
befitting phrase, the offspring of embarrass¬ 
ment! And Gela’s first words were com¬ 
monplace enough,— 

“ How beautiful is this spot! how sweet 
this hour 1” 

“Beautiful, beautiful!” he replied, but 
looking at Gela rather than at the landscape. 
“ It is a sweet hour, a beauteous scene; 
and such alone are meet for the time and 
place of the birth of Love. Love will not 
spring into life amid commonplaces. Who 
can fancy the birth of Love amid miry or 
dusty streets, sordid habitations, or the 
haunts of Mammon? Love may , indeed, 
exist in such places, (for, well tended, he 
can live any where,) but his cradle must be 
in far different scenes—in such only as the 
poet and the painter would select. Amid 
the drab colors of life, some half-brother or 
kinsman of Love (with a strong family re¬ 
semblance) may be brought forth, such as 
Liking, Fancy, Preference; but not the 
true divinity himself.” 

“ I fear me,” said Gela, as something of 
a jealous pang shot through her heart, “ I 
fear me you are even over-well skilled in 
the science of love!” 

“ You mean, Gela, that you think me 
false,—that I have been a suitor to many a 
fair one ere now! Hear me, and believe 
me. I may have fluttered among the love¬ 
ly and the young; I have admired, I have 
preferred; but I have never loved till now— 
never have I knelt with true devotion but at 
the altar of my Hamadryad, my forest nymph. 
Will you not believe me, Gela?'’ 

“ How can I believe without proof?” 

“ Demand your proof.” 

“ I do.” She looked down. “ The 
proof is this: tell me at least who you are.” 

“ Gela, do not, do not, in pity to me and 
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to yourself, ask me yet. I will reveal it, 
but not yet.” 

“ Alas, alas!” sighed Gela, wringing her 
hands. 

“ Nay, it is no dishonorable secret. The 
time will come when you will be proud of 
your lover. I do but conceal myself until 
you have become accustomed to me—let 
me hope, attached to me—too long, too 
well to renounce me.” 

“ Ah, then I should renounce you if I 
knew you ?” 

“ Yes, if you knew me ere you loved me 
well. An idle punctilio might nip a bud¬ 
ding hope. When you can and will prom¬ 
ise to love me for ever, then I will reveal 
myself.” 

Gela’s rectitude was all awakened, and 
she replied,— 

“ It were unmeet for an honorable maiden 
to make such promise to a stranger, in'the 
brain-sick hope that he might prove to be 
the disguised prince of some minstrel ro¬ 
mance. Stranger, since stranger you must 
and will be to me, here, then, we part!” 

“ Ay,” said Hermann, with some bitter¬ 
ness, “ I knew that curiosity—the curse 
our mother Eve has left upon her daughters 
—would tempt you to the fruit of know¬ 
ledge, and like her you sacrifice your Eden 
to curiosity!” 

“Do not call a maiden’s self-respect cu¬ 
riosity,” replied Gela, gravely but gently. 
“ Come, let us reason upon it; and, if you 
love me. you will not be unjust to me.” 

She laid her hand on his, yet with timid¬ 
ity, and spoke earnestly with him, in soft, 
and sweet, and tender tones. She told him 
of her obligations to the Princess Adelaide, 
and of the just authority by which that no¬ 
ble lady forbade her further intercourse 
with a mysterious suitor. She spoke to 
him the language of her own pure feel¬ 
ings; she pleaded the cause of her own 
honor; she appealed to his. Would he 
value her affections were they won as a 
maiden’s ought not to be? So firmly yet 
so gently did she speak, that Hermann felt 
he must yield. Yet he grieved, and a keen 
pang mingled with his passionate love. He 
feared, he expected to lose her by the reve¬ 
lation ; but he saw that he should equally 
lose her by concealment. 

If you will it so absolutely, Gela, it must 
be so, and you shall know your lover. But 
think a moment. Will you not give me a 
little time ? Do you not know that mystery 
is an attendant upon love ?” 

“Mystery to the world, perhaps,” said she, 
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" but not to each other. I haves ever deem¬ 
ed that the greatest charm of love, was the 
fullness of confidence, the entire oneness 
between those whom love unites.” 

Hermann sighed, and there was a pause. 
Gela rose to leave him. 

“ Farewell, Hermann! here we first met, 
and here we must part. In your path of 
life, whatever it may be, but necessarily 
mora full of occupation than mine, you may 
look back sometimes, amid the pleasures 
and the toils of your career, upon these last 
few evening hours as an amusement, but I 
must learn to believe them but a dream.” 

Hermann started up, and walked a short 
space in deep thought. Gela lingered still. 
At last he turned to her,— 

“.Gela, have you ever heard the story of 
Semele?” 

“ I have. The princess and I have work¬ 
ed it in tapestry ; and when we began the 
work she read it to me. Runs it not some¬ 
what thus?—Semele was beloved by Jupi¬ 
ter in disguise, but she desired to behold 
him in his own due resemblance-” 

“ Ay,” interrupted Hermann,” and when 
he appeared as .she compelled him, in his 
proper majesty, the celestial fire that played 
around him consumed the indiscreet and 
too curious Semele,” 

Gela laughed, for she thought Hermann 
.spoke too vauntinglyv and was trying to in¬ 
timidate her. 

“It were better to plunge into the wa¬ 
ters of this fountain than to abide the con¬ 
suming fire of your unveiling.” But she 
added, more gravely, “ If Semele had been 
always true to herself, she would have borne 
about with her a talisman that would have 
preserved her through the fiery trial. I 
await your revelation.” 

“ No, Gela, not here. I will not tell you 
where, but it shall be to-morrow evening, 
and about this hour. You have vowed 
never to see me here again as the Unknown, 
but. when I have ceased to be a stranger, 
you must come here once more, if it be but 
once” 

He went to the trunk of a tree overgrown 
with ivy; he gathered the fairest’spray, 
wreathed it into a chaplet, and returned to 
Gela. 

“ My Gela ! my own and only love ! take 
this wreath,the only offering that the obscure 
Hermann may make to you: the time will 
come when I can present a gift more wor¬ 
thy-of you and of myself; but take this now, 
and wear it round your, brows at this hoyr 
to-morrow evening. I trust in it as a talis¬ 


man that, when next we meet, it will re¬ 
mind you of the favorite spot where it was 
gathered, the happy hours _ that we have 
spent together, the deep and earnest love of 
. him who presented it to you. The remem¬ 
brance will, perhaps, influence your heart, 
and you will still love me as Hermann 
would be loved.” 

Gela took the wreath and made a gesture 
of compliance, but her eyes were full of 
tears, and she felt that if she spoke, her 
voice would falter. Hermann took her hand, 
and sunk upon his knee before her. One 
long kiss he impressed upon her hand ; it 
was the first, and she did not repel it, for 
she felt it might be the last. He sprang up, 
turned away, and plunged hastily into the 
forest glade, while Gela returned sadly 4 and 
slowly to the castle. 

* * * * 

Again the bright noonday sun illumina¬ 
ted the stately apartment of the princess. 
Again Adelaide and Gela sat together, and 
the embroidery-frame stood beside them, 
but unemployed. Gela had told her noble 
friend all that it imported her to know, that 
the mysterious Hermann had promised to 
make himself known to her on the evening 
of that present day, but how or where she 
knew not. Of all else that had passed be¬ 
tween them she said nothing—nothing of 
the ivy wreath, nothing of the allusion to 
Semele ; but her reserve sprang from ’deli¬ 
cacy of feeling, not from want of candor : 
that which is disingenuousness in friendship 
is but delicate reserve in love. The princess, 
with a cordial interest, was pondering over 
the promised revelation. 

“ He is a strange man, Gela. Will he 
suddenly appear in the castle hall mounted 
on a winged fiery dragon, like an enchanter- 
of romance ? or will he come an armed 
knight, with vizor down, and bid us guess 
his name and lineage by the device on his 
shield and the crest on his helmet ? May 
he at least prove worthy of the smile of his 
lady fair ! But, in sooth, Gela, you look as 
sad as if you thought never to smile again!” 

At that moment a page entered, and pre¬ 
sented a letter to the princess with all the 
due ceremonials of respect. She hastily cut 
the silken string that was knotted around 
it; as she read, her eyes sparkled, her color 
heightened ; she sprang from her chair, sat 
down again, and made gestures of a joyful 
emotion. 

“ He is coming, Gela! he is coming ! I 
am so. happy! I guessed rightly ; I have 
deserved him, and he has remembered me, 
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even among all the cares of an empire. He 
is coming, and surely it is for my sake he 
comes. I am so happy ! Why do not you 
rejoice with me, girl ?” 

Poor Gela, utterly confounded, could just 
utter— 

“Who?” 

“Who, dull one! but the emperor? let 
me proudly say my cousin; and, oh, per¬ 
haps, soon to say, more proudly, my Fred¬ 
eric ! But I must collect myself and speak 
coherently. This letter is from the mar¬ 
grave, my father, now at the temporary 
court at Muhlberg. My father tells me, 
greeting, that the emperor has suddenly 
signified his pleasure to visit this castle, and 
that this evening—this happy evening, Gela, 
he comes hither, accompanied by my father, 
and attended by a small train! This eve¬ 
ning ! Ah, a gleam of light shoots across 
my mind ! Is it not this evening your Her¬ 
mann has promised to reveal himself? I 
have it! he belongs to the imperial court, 
and comes hither in Frederic’s train; and 
if so, he must be an honorable man, and 
one deserving of you, Gela. Let us con¬ 
gratulate each other, we shall both be hap¬ 
py together.” 

And she kindly clasped the hand of her 
humble friend, who stood trembling and 
pale, for her emotion had in it less of con¬ 
fident feeling than that of the princess. 
Adelaide hoped every thing, but Gela. fear¬ 
ed much. Then they separated, the prin¬ 
cess to give orders for the emperor’s recep¬ 
tion, and Gela to retire to her own apart¬ 
ment to muse on the approaching event. 
She felt little doubt that she should see her 
unknown lover in the imperial train; but 
alas! he might be one whose haughty lin¬ 
eage would forbid their union; and she 
recollected with terror that the young 
Prince of Arenberg, a new kinsman of the 
Margrave of Vohberg, had a hunting seat 
in the neighborhood, and was himself at¬ 
tached to the emperor’s court. He might 
have come thither privately, might have 
met her at the fountain, and would certainly 
desire to conceal his misplaced attachment. 
Then, indeed, she had loved in vain. She 
thought of the indignation of the illustrious 
families of Vohberg and Arenberg, of Ade¬ 
laide’s friendship converted into contempt 
and disgust, of the dangers to which her 
own humble father would be exposed from 
powerful and indignant magnates; she felt 
that she must renounce for ever ' her ill-as¬ 
sorted lover; yet she resolved, at whatever 
cost, to keep his secret from the princess, 
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who would contemn her too condescending 
kinsman for his grovelling love. Gela re¬ 
membered Hermann’s allusion to the clas¬ 
sic tale, and sighed, “ Mine is, perhaps, the 
fate of Semele.” 

* * * * 

The sun was declining, and all within 
and without the castle were in preparation 
to receive the sovereign. The great hall 
of state was in its proudest array. It was 
decorated with suits of armor, trophies of 
war and chase, waving banners, blazoned 
scutcheons, silver candelabra with snowy 
waxen tapers ready for lighting up, elabo¬ 
rate tapestries, chairs of state and crimson 
cushions, and vases of marble and of silver 
filled with flowers. At the head of the vast 
apartment was a raised platform or dais, 
with a table for the evening meal of those 
early times, decked with massive silver ves¬ 
sels; a throne-like seat with crimson 
canopy for the emperor, and two lower 
chairs for the margrave and his daughter. 
In the centre of the hall was -the table for 
the emperor’s officers and chief attendants, 
and for the more privileged members of the 
margrave’s household. Ranged in order, 
at each side of the hall, stood vassals and 
retainers; and on the dais the princess, 
with Gela and three other female attendants. 
Adelaide had arrayed herself in a stately 
robe of crimson silk, embroidered with 
gold; her beautiful arms and neck were 
adorned with gems, and a jewelled coronet 
sparkled from amid her luxuriant raven 
.hair. Gela wore a simple dress of white 
lawn; on her neck a golden chain and 
cross, the gift of Adelaide , the green ivy 
wreath of her mysterious lover bound the 
braids of her fair and sunny hair. She 
was pale from repressed emotion; but 
she was simply, touchingly, exquisitely 
beautiful. 

Without the drawbridge was heard to 
fall, and the portcullis to rise; the trum¬ 
pets sounded a majestic salute; the tramp¬ 
ling of many horses came nearer and 
nearer, then ceased; there was a rustling 
sound close at hand ; the door flew open, 
and a crowd of persons entered. The first 
was the emperor, magnificently dressed; in 
his hand his small purple velvet cap, with 
its black plume fastened in by a diamond, 
and his sword suspended from a broad and 
rich belt. At his left, and a little behind 
him, came the venerable old margrave; 
and, in their rear, a number of nobles and 
officers. The emperor approached the 
dais; Gela, with a natural curiosity, glanced 
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at him; but she started, colored violently, 
glanced again, and involuntarily murmured 
half aloud, “ Hermann !’* Fortunately she 
was not overheard, for her mysterious lover 
was indeed the Emperor of Germany, the 
far-famed Frederic Barbarossa! And he 
—he saw his humble love half hidden be¬ 
hind the princess; and he gave her one 
quick, emphatic glance of recognition, and 
then withdrew his eyes. She saw nothing, 
distinguished nothing, for she had cast 
down her eyes the moment they met his. 
She heard nothing of his courteous greet¬ 
ing of the princess, nothing of the mar¬ 
grave’s presentation of various nobles to his 
daughter, nothing of the animated conver¬ 
sation that ensued between Adelaide and 
her imperial guest. Poor Gel a! the ivy- 
wreath on her head oppressed her like an 
iron crown of torture; she now knew that 
she had loved but to lose and suffer. There 
she stood, a part of jhe pageant prepared to 
do honor to her lover, unregarded by all, 
forgotten by her illustrious friend in the 
ecstasy of her own delight, unnoticed by 
her lover, who was devoting himself to her 
whom Gela felt ought to be her successful 
rival. She knew it was right that he should 
not expose her by his notice there, yet to be 
thus overlooked was a pang to woman’s 
heart. She remained as in a disturbed and 
painful dream, till there was some move¬ 
ment taking place, some changes of posi¬ 
tion, as the assembly, according to their 
different degrees, were about to seat them¬ 
selves at supper. Then the princess 
snatched the opportunity, turned round, and 
whispered hastily to Gela,— 

" Is he in the imperial train V’' 

Happy was Gela that she could conscien¬ 
tiously answer,— 

“ No 

“ Poor Gela, I pity you ! Ah, you look 
deadly pale! you are ill, and it is no mar¬ 
vel. I will not be so cruel as to detain you 
here. You have my permission to retire.” 

With a most grateful heart Gela availed 
herself of the welcome permission, and 
glided silently away from the gay scene. 
The emperor’s eye watched her furtively; 
and it seemed to him that all of beauty, all 
of interest vanished with her from that 
stately hall. 

* * # # 

Once more alone, and Gela breathed more 
freely; yet she was suffering with many in¬ 
tense and mingled feelings. There was love 
hopeless, apd for "ever so; what time or 
chance could remove the obstacles of birth 
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between the emperor and the forester’s 
daughter ? Dread lest the censorious would 
discover the misplaced love, shame that she 
' had been wooed with dishonorable views 
(for with what other could an emperor seek 
her ?), a sense of ingratitude to the prin¬ 
cess for intercepting the heart that should 
have been hers ; yet amid all this there was 
the one honied drop that sweetens the cup, 
however bitter, that Sorrow holds to wo¬ 
man’s lips—she knew herself beloved. She 
took off her only ornaments, the ivy garland 
and the gold cross, for they seemed to op¬ 
press her ; they were the gifts of her lover 
and her friend, who ought, she felt, to have 
been united, but that she stood between 
them. She formed a noble resolution, and 
bound herself by a silent vow. 

* # # # 

The next evening Gela sat once more 
beside the fountain. She had resolved 
never to meet her unknown lover there ; but 
she knew him now, and too well, and she 
went to meet him for the last time there. 
She was not mistaken in her conjecture 
that he would seek her. She soon heard 
the crashing step in the forest, but the usual 
song was silent. ' He emerged from the 
trees, and stood beside her again in his 
simple hunter garb—again as only Her¬ 
mann. But now they met with an embar¬ 
rassment such as they had never felt before. 

“ Gela 1” said the emperor, at length, 
“ Gela, you know me now, and, perhaps, 
too soon. Yet let it not be as I fear ; why 
should we part because I am not some low¬ 
born hind ? Why should we part because 
I am a sovereign, and can lay treasures and 
honors at your feet?” 

“ Honors /” said Gela, with a reproach¬ 
ful emphasis ; “ honors without honor ! 
Hear .me, sire!-” 

“ No, not sire!” interrupted the imperial 
lover ; “ call me Frederic—even Hermann, 
as you used, but not that cold title l” 

“ It is your due, sire, and it is right that 
I use it to remind us both of our duties. 
Sire, you must renounce me for ever 1 To 
love me i3 unworthy of ygur pride ; to love 
you is unworthy mine!" 

But it were long to tell the earnest collo¬ 
quy that ensued between Gela and her ex¬ 
alted lover. Frederic besought her love 
with all the eloquence of passion; he ad¬ 
dressed her affections, strove to awaken 
her ambition, promised wealth aud rank 
for herself and her father, pledged an 
eternal secrecy to guard .Ijer name from 
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reproach, but all in vain. Gela was true 
to herself. 

“ Sire,” she said, "I am but an humble 
maiden to you, but I am to myself a prin¬ 
cess, and never will I consent to sully my 
own lineage, of whose honest fame I am 
duly proud. Speak not to me 'of conceal¬ 
ment from the world: my world is in my 
own heart.” 

“ If you loved me, Gela, you would not 
refuse to make some sacrifices for me, for 
that is the proof of love.” 

“I may not,” she replied, “ take of the 
offerings due to heaven to lay them on an 
idol’s altar.” 

Frederic saw that he gained no ground, 
that Gela could never be more to him than 
she was then; but his love for her was so 
real, that its truth began to purify its 
warmth, and he loved her the better the 
more he saw her worthy of true love. He 
began to feel that he could be content and 
happy with her love shown to him as to a 
brother; if she would but consent to see 
him still sometimes, and let him live over a 
blameless, a peaceful hour in her company, 
to learn holy and soothing feelings from 
her sweet voice, and to store up treasures 
for future memory. Gela consented to see 
him again at times (for indeed such inter¬ 
views were necessary to the determination 
she had formed), but she would never again 
meet him alone, or beside the fountain. 

“ Look yonder !” she said; “ look at 
that little rustic church on the banks of the 
Kinzig. It is always open to invite the 
chance wayfarer to say a prayer before its 
humble altar. There will I meet you, be¬ 
cause there, in that holy place—a holy 
though unseen presence—we are safe even 
from the ready sneer of the evil thinker. 

Before they parted Frederic told her that 
he had been for a while with some train at 
Mahlberg, but loving the luxury of a soli¬ 
tary hour and release from state, he had 
often rode out with scarce any attendants to 
a small hunting-lodge within a few miles, 
and thence had loved to ramble out alone, 
and thus he had met. He had concealed 
his rank the better to gain her confidence ; 
but when she forced him to discover him¬ 
self, he chose to do it in a manner that he 
hoped would impress her imagination, and 
make her proud of her illustrious lover. 

“ But, Gela,” said he, “ I did you injus¬ 
tice ; you are not to be dazzled, or bought, or 
flattered from the right path.” He told her 
that it cost him some trouble that evening 
to steal from the margrave’s castle andi meet 


i her where his heart told him he would find 
her. That the next morning he would re¬ 
turn to Miihlberg, and thence would come 
alone thrice in every week (while he could 
linger at Miihlberg) to meet her in the 
church. 

* * * . * * 

It was an humble place for an imperial 
visitor, that lowly church. On its plain 
oaken altar were a rudely sculptured cruci¬ 
fix arid brazen candlesticks. The only or¬ 
naments of its grey stone walls were a few 
coarse pictures of saints, and some faded 
garlands hung up in fond remembrance of 
the dead, whose names-and ages were in¬ 
scribed on a parchment fastened to each gar¬ 
land. There were rough wooden benches 
and a few rush chairs, and the sun slanted 
in through long and narrow windows. And 
many an evening Gela and the young and 
glorious emperor met, and there sat dowir 
together on the steps of the altar, as it were 
under the protection of that cross; and near 
them sat Gela’s young sister, as lovely and 
as gentle as Gela’s self, but deaf and dumb; 
and, as she sat or knelt, telling her beads 
with a pious look, she seemed like a guar¬ 
dian angel watching and praying for their 
welfare. Gela’s purpose in consenting ever 
again to meet him whom she loved too well 
for her own happiness, but not for her own 
peace (for peace is ever the ally of integrity), 
was to use all'her innocent artifices to gain 
him as a suitor for her illustrious and be¬ 
loved mistress; and, steady to her purpose, 
she always made Adelaide theptincipal theme 
of conversation. She eulogized her beauty 
and her virtues, the loftiness and grandeur of 
her sentiments, befitting her for the wife of a 
hero, whose mind she would understand, 
whose acts she could appreciate. In fine, 
Gela represented the princess as one who 
would shed a lustre -on his public career, 
and insure happiness to his private life. 
By degrees she insinuated ,to him as much 
of Adelaide’s sentiments for himself as 
stimulated his curiosity; and when he was 
prepared to be sufficiently interested in the 
discovery, then she acknowledged to him 
that the princess had centered upon him 
all her noble affections. Then, indeed, he 
began to listen, and to talk of her with 
interest and animation, for nothing is more 
interesting to our nature than that which 
gratifies our vanity and self-complacence. 

Still Frederic loved Gela too well, though 
so hopelessly, to be yet able to play the 
suitor to another. Still he kept aloof from 
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the margrave’s castle, and haunted incog¬ 
nito that lonely and lowly church. 

# * * * * 

But the destinies of Frederic would not 
long suffer him to remain inactive and ob¬ 
scure. TheMilanese, his subjects in Italy, 
displayed a rebellious spirit; and the em¬ 
peror was called to the seat of his empire, 
to meet his old and trusty counsellors. 

The evening before his departure he met 
Gela in the church by the Kinzig; and now 
on the eve of absence, his love for her burn¬ 
ed with redoubled strength. He would hear 
nothing of Adelaide : he declared that his 
love for Gela was so deep, so enduring, that 
while she lived he could never offer his hand 
to another; that since she never could be 
his, no other should occupy her place in his 
bosom ; that he would live a life of celibacy, 
freetolove her with a faithful though hopeless 
attachment.. And Gela’s heart leaped for a 
faoment with a womanly joy to see how fond¬ 
ly she was beloved; but her innate purity in 
a moment after regretted the pertinacity of 
that very love. At length they parted; but 
Frederic’s words, that while she lived he 
would never wed another, sunk deep into 
her heart; and she saw that she was called 
upon to a further and more important reso¬ 
lution. 

**#**„ 

Time passed on; events allowed the em¬ 
peror a moment’s respite from state affairs. 
He hastened to the lonely church, and en¬ 
tered with an impatient step, and looked 
round: but Gela was not there. Her sis¬ 
ter, the deaf and dumb, was in her accus¬ 
tomed place, bending over her beads; but 
where was Gela? His heart thrilled with 
some scarce defined dread. Was she dead? 
He hurried up to the dumb girl, and roused 
her from her devotions. The poor girl recog¬ 
nized him, sprang up and gazed upon him, 
but it was with a sorrowful look : she seem¬ 
ed like one who felt herself desolate. The 
emperor’s alarm increased ; he questioned 
her by signs. The dumb girl made gestures 
to him to follow her, and went rapidly 
forth. Frederic followed: the strong man 
trembled with apprehension; he dreaded 
lest she should lead him to her grave. 
But she guided him past the church-yard, 
on—on—till they reached a small convent 
of Benedictines near the river. She knock¬ 
ed ; the porteress appeared at the wicket. 
At some signs from the dumb girl the door 
was opened, and Frederic, lost in wonder, 
was led into the parlour. There behind the 
grate stood Gela, his beloved Gela, in the 
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full habit and black veil of a professed nun. 
His senses seemed to reel, he gazed awhile 
with dazzled eyes; and at length cried with 
a voice of pain,— 

“ Oh, Gela! why have you done this ?” 

“ To make you happy,” she replied; “and 
to restore you to the path of your duty. 
Your empire demands of you to marry; a no¬ 
ble and suitable bride awaits you. But you 
have wasted your energies, and misplaced 
your affections. And you said, that while 
I lived you would remain unwedded. My 
emperor, I am as the dead. Gela is no more; 
my name in religion is Sister Agatha. 
When I was professed my dirge was sung,and 
I died to the world and to you. Gela is bu¬ 
ried ; you must forget her. You must marry 
for the sake of your own happiness, for your 
empire's interest, and in justice to your il¬ 
lustrious cousin, whose affections you have 
involuntarily won; Remember me only to 
think that I loved you well enough to nerve 
myself to this act. Remember me only to 
fulfil my anxious wish.” 

“ Oh, my Gela! my Gela! this is too 
much. You have been cruel to yourself and 
me. 

“ Fear not for me,” she said in her soft, 
low voice. “ It is a woman’s birthright, 
her privilege, her glory, to make sacrifices. 
What! think you all heroism is confined to 
men. Not so; our heroism is more frequent, 
is greater, for it is less regarded, less reward¬ 
ed by the world. You men can sacrifice to 
the world, and demand its plaudits ; we wo¬ 
men sacrifice on the unseen shrine of our 
own hidden hearts. You sacrifice a part; 
but we our all. You think it a great trial 
when a sacrifice is required from you ; but 
we women thank Heaven that we possess 
aught worthy to be accounted a sacrifice, and 
deem it a privilege to have such accepted 
from us. I could have lived in the world as 
happily as falls to the lot of most mortals, for 
I loved the fair face of nature, I loved my kin¬ 
dred and my friends; but I have relinquished 
all to seclude myself for ever within these 
narrow walls, for the sake of your welfare, 
your glory. My emperor, will you be so 

cruel as to let my sacrifice be in vain ?” 

* * * * * 

Many a heart is caught at the rebound : 
so Adelaide gained the Emperor’s when he 
saw himself cut off from Gela, wholly and 
forever. He had had along, sad, agitating 
interview with her; and when he left her he 
was a prey to a thousand emotions. Hope 
was extinct, love rejected, even friendly in¬ 
tercourse was interdicted. His heart felt 
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an aching void which he could not bear. 
The void must be filled,—who so worthy as 
Adelaide? She loved him. Their mar¬ 
riage was poor Gela’s wish, the aim of her 
sacrifice. Could he be less generous than 
Gela in self-conquest? No! let him at least 
try to equal in nobleness of spirit his hum¬ 
ble love. , 

# # # * * 

Proudly and joyfully did Adelaide of Voh- 
berg learn from the margrave that Frederic 
had made formal proposals foi^her hand. 
And after the first ecstasy of triumph had 
subsided, she flew to the Benedictine con¬ 
vent to share her joy with her never-forgot¬ 
ten friend, the cloistered Gela. Adelaide 
had never marvelled at Gela’s sudden reso¬ 
lution of taking the veil; she thought it the 
natural result of her disappointment, for she 
believed that Gela’s mysterious lover had 
never reappeared to fulfil his promise of dis¬ 
covering himself. And now, Gela, as Sister 
Agatha, received her joyous friend with an 
emotion she little guessed. But she kept 
her secret, which could have but pained 
the princess. She could not tell that proud 
and exulting lady, that to the generosity of 
her humble attendant she owed her imperial 
suitor. 

. # *. * * 

The Emperor Frederic espoused the 
Princess Adelaide. And while he gave to 
Gela this proof of his obedience to her will, 
he determined on erecting a memorial to 
her honor. The convent where she was 
professed stood in an isle of the Kinzig, 
in a charming valley, varied with wood, 
and hill, and water, and protected by a 
chain of hills uniting with the mountains of 
Franconia, and with the Vogelsberg of 
Wetteravia. In that isle, and beside that 
convent, he built a magnificent palace, 
of which the interesting ruins are still 
visited by travellers, who explore with 
admiration its faqades, its pillared arcade, 
its chapel and towers, and hall of justice, 
the spacious court, with the statue of the 
emperor. In that valley, too, and round 
that convent, he built a city, and gave it 
the name of Gela-hausen, that is, Gela’s 
town (now corrupted into Gelenhausen, or 
Gelnhausen), that the memory , of Gela’s 
blameless and noble sacrifice might live for 
ever in her native country. When Ade¬ 
laide inquired with surprise why the new- 
built city was called after a lowly and 
humble nun, Frederic revealed to her .he 
story of his love, and of Gela’s purity. And 
Adelaide felt no* jealous pang. Gela ac¬ 


quired a lustre in her eyes for having been 
beloved by the emperor. 

“ Yes,” she said, when he finished his 
recital, “ a city is a befitting memorial of 
an emperor’s esteem, and Gela well deserves 
that her memory should be preserved in the 

legends of the founding of Gelnhausen.” 

# * * # 

Time passed. Adelaide was blest. She 
had obtained the summit of her wishes; 
but human happiness is mutable, and wish¬ 
es fulfilled do not always secure it. Ade¬ 
laide was childless. Frederic’s hereditary 
subjects were loud in their desire of an 
heir. His position became an anxious one. 
The Milanese rebelled against him. His 
interference became necessary between 
Roger, king of Sicily, and his oppressed 
subjects. He was obliged to resist the en¬ 
croachments of the pope on his imperial 
prerogatives. ■ He required fresh allies and 
powerful connexions. In brief, Adelaide, 
the quick-sighted, the noble, the unselfish, 
saw with a woman’s penetration in the in¬ 
terests of the beloved, that if he were freed 
from her to make a more brilliant connex¬ 
ion, to gratify his subjects with an heir, to 
daunt his enemies by a new and powerful 
alliance, his star would gain the ascendant 
in Europe; and she nerved herself to relin¬ 
quish him (as she once said she could) in 
the midst of gratified love, ambition, splen¬ 
dor, and enjoyment. She proposed the 
divorce between two hearts that understood 
and appreciated each other. 

Adelaide reasoned with her reluctant 
husband, and obtained from him, not with¬ 
out great exertion, the fulfilment of her 
last desire—the wreck of all her own hap¬ 
piness, save the happiness of self-approval. 
Their consanguinity provided the pretext 
for their divorce, and Adelaide became 

once more only Frederic’s cousin. 

# # * * 

Again Adelaide visited Gela in the con¬ 
vent, now become spacious and splendid 
by Frederic’s bounty, and a conspicuous 
object in the city of Gelnhausen. She had 
come there a happy bride, but now more 
desolate than a widow. She poured out 
her bleeding heart to Gela. She told her 
of the pang of parting for ever with her 
hero, her imperial husband. “ You, Gela,” 
she said, “ you can feel for me, for you 
have known something of the pang of sepa¬ 
ration from him; but, oh, not so deeply, so 
keenly, as I have felt it, for he has never 
been to you what he has been to me. And 
truly I believe, that I never could have 
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brought myself to this mighty sacrifice but 
for your bright example, which guided me 
like a star in the paths of duty.” 

And now Adelaide’s chief enjoyment in 
life was to repair to Gelnhausen (whenever 
Frederic was far away) to visit Gela, and 
walk with her in the convent-garden, and 
talk of the increasing fame of the emperor; 
and sometimes Adelaide would beg the 
gentle nun’s indulgence while she sat down 
on a grassy bank, with her eyes upturned 
to the setting sun, and sang a little lay, 
dictated to her by her fond remembrance 
of her cousin, and some time lover 

“ Though Fortunes's gifts on others flow, 
Though scenes of joy impart, 

A glimpse of bliss I ne’er can know, 

To mock my bankrupt heart; 

Unenvied shall their pleasures be, 

While thus I can remember thee. 

Not all the. glare of tinsel state,' 

Were worth one smile of thine; 

But since, divided thus by,Fate, 

That smile can ne’er be mine, 

One solace still remains for me 
That thus I can remember thee ”* 

* * ' * * 

In 1156, when Frederic was thirty-five 
years of age, he married Beatrix the heiress 
of Burgundy, and annexed that important 
country to his dominions. Twice was his 
happiness founded on the sacrifices of wo¬ 
men : he married Adelaide by the self-de¬ 
votion of Gela, and Beatrix by that of 
Adelaide, inspired by Gela’s example. But 
this is no uncommon case. Men are often 
far more indebted to the devotion of wo¬ 
men than their pride or their justice will 
confess. Beatrix, the empress, became the 
mother of several children, and the partner 
of a brilliant destiny. She often visited 
with Frederic the palace at Gelnhausen; 
for he loved to breathe the same air as 
Gela, th^e still beloved, because ever hon¬ 
ored Gela; and to perform some of his 
princely and munificent acts within the 
sphere of her own knowledge. 

We have chosen to extract the tale of 
Gela’s love, and the origin of Gelnhausen, 
from the obscurer parts of history, because 
it is so dissimilar from what chroniclers 
usually tell us of the Beloved of Monarchs. 
We read so much of women who have bar¬ 
tered female honor for titled honors; 

* We fear the reader will not find the above 
song among the remains of the Minnesingers— 
not even in the copious collection made in the 
fourteenth century by Rudiger von Menasse, of 
Zurich, and since edited by Bodmer. 


who have flaunted abroad decked in all 
jewels, save one; who have paraded their 
meretricious influence at court; who have 
deemed vice excused if well gilded; and 
whose names blot the record of their sove¬ 
reigns’ lives. History has so widely bla¬ 
zoned forth the Pompadours and the Cas- 
tlemaines in its most noted chapters, that it 
is refreshing to reverse the picture, and to 
draw from the more neglected pages the 
memory of one woman, who, though the 
beloved oj^an emperor, young, handsome, 
and brilliant, still continued blameless, 
simple, modest, yet heroic, and whose 
name reflects a cloudless light on his that 
is associated with it. 

M. E. M. 
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THE PERSECUTED BOY. 


by s. w. white. 


Richard Mellen was the son of parents whose 
circumstances in life chained them down to the in¬ 
tercourse of ordinary society. From mere child¬ 
hood he had been victimized as the butt of ridi¬ 
cule for the whole neighborhood. In schools, there 
is always some pupil singled out, on whom the 
leers, and jibes, and taunts of every malapert 
scholar are heaped. In the one to which our lit¬ 
tle hero belonged, he had to submit to such impo¬ 
sition, and pass through the fiery ordeal of such 
persecution. But it was remarked that he invari¬ 
ably bore all this mirth with becoming coolness, in¬ 
somuch that it seldom provoked a retort. In fact, 
he was so keen and cutting when he did deign a 
reply, that there was an instinctive dread of con¬ 
dign punishment, when his persecutors beheld an 
unusual fixedness of his eye, and a bitter, con¬ 
temptuous scorn gathering on his half-upturned 
lip, which ever preceded one of his most galling 
and biting notices of their railery. This may seem 
strange in a boy, simply, but it was, nevertheless, 
as strangely true. Careless in his manner of dress, 
and absolutely droll and slovenly in his mien, it 
was no wonder that he was set apart by his school¬ 
mates for their sole, exclusive and peculiar amuse¬ 
ment. His preceptor engendered an antipathy to 
him, as, by accident, he discovered something re¬ 
pulsive in his address. Even his parents, imbib¬ 
ing the popular opinion, at length began to look 
down upon him as the boy devoid of genius; and 
concluded that it was preposterous to continue 
him at school, where he not only failed to make 
any proficiency, but had to stem a torrent of abu¬ 
sive epithets, dire vituperation, and contumely, 
profusely lavished upon him by his cotemporary 
school-fellows. 

But Richard was a philosopic little soul; and 
maugre all that he had to contend with, wrapt up 
in the knowledge of his own prowess, he never 
allowed the smoothness of his temper to be lashed 
into a foam by the storms of passion; consoling 
himself with this thought—“ there shall be a 
change some day.” Society he never courted, nor 
courted the smiles of any one. For hours after j 
Morpheus had sealed the eyelids of all others, he ■ 
pored tirelessly over his books; and as the earliest j 
lark began its matin orison, he placed himself at I 
his window, and studied by the light of breaking j 
mom. Mellowed by the solemn quiet of midnight,! 
and inspired by the balmy influence of Aurora, the 
spirit of poesy soon became incorporated with his 
juvenile mind. Tender thoughts and sublime sen¬ 
timents sprang up, spontaneously, from the pro¬ 


lific soil. The light of heaven shed its radiant 
beams in his expanding heart. The iris of his 
own peace spanned the world of his imaginative 
day-dreams. The ideal blended with reality.— 
The cold world laughed at his seeming stupidity, 
but he heeded them not. His parents chided their 
son for his sedentary life, but he replied in a mild, 
filial way, and said to himself, “ there shall be a 
change some day.” 

And there was, too, a new era in the life-time 
of the young Miller. In proportion to the growth 
and strength of his physical system, did his mental 
enlarge and improve. As the lineaments of boy¬ 
hood slowly disappeared, genius and manhood 
were portrayed, in bold relief, in their stead. In¬ 
tellect nestled in the dark chambers of his piercing 
eye, and the flash of poetic fire that shot forth 
from that place, irresistibly made you wonder and 
admire. Thus, by intense application to wisdom’s 
lore, did he fling back the scorn of foes into their 
own path, mounted the slippery ladder of emin¬ 
ence, and looked down from a lofty height on his 
former despisers, but now invidious but unwilling 
admirers. 

Poetic talent will discover itself sooner or later. 
Miller commenced his publications over a fictiti- 
aus signature—“ Cincinvaius ”—and ere long 
heard high culogiums on his productions from the 
lips of his veriest enemies, when they little dream¬ 
ed who was the author. Every tongue lauded 
their beauty, and every heart melted under their 
pathetic strain. 

About this time, the wily god, Cupid, aimed a 
shot at his heart; and well it told in that uncorrup¬ 
ted reservoir of life! And well did the sly archer 
do his devoir in this instance. Oh! how tenderly 
Richard fostered the passion! The ideal angel, 
before whose shrine his youthful soul had bowed 
in ecstatic devotion, seemed personified in the ob¬ 
ject of his affection. The torch of love inflamed 
every sentiment, bursting forth in song; and every 
whispered thought was linked, in hallowed sweet¬ 
ness, with her name. Bu,t an insuperable barrier 
was thrown out before him. The girl of his choice 
was of wealthy and honorable parents—he of poor 
and obscure. Yet she returned his ardent love. 
To her he communicated the name of the anony¬ 
mous writer, who received the applause of all.— 
Oh! how sweet to confide the secrets of his inmost 
heart to so sweet, gentle and smiling a maid ! A 
promise was made to defer a nuptial connexion 
till the world should place him, in honor, on a 
level with her parents. 
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Years went by: Richard Mellenstood first and 
foremost as a jurist, at the most renowned bar.— 
“ Cincinnatus ” was known in “propria persona.” 
The being of his first love was his honored bride. 
The dull, ignorant boy, was forgotten in the elo¬ 
quent, patriotic, erudite statesman. The boy 
whom we first introduced to you is now an Hon. 


in the House of Representatives of the United 
States. Take up almost any periodical of the day, 
read the boundless encomium^ bestowed upon him, 
and you may learn that, although genuine talent 
be subdued and crushed for a while, like a smoth¬ 
ered fire, it only recoils to issue forth in another 
place, more furious and magnificently brilliant. 
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“If thou hadstknown him, Justin, seen, 

And heard—hadst loved him with that deep 
Devotedness that I have done, 

Thou wouldst not ask me why I mourn 
His fall .”—Unpublished Poem. 

Chapter i. 

While the crimson fluid of life continues to 
revel in their veins, will the memory of Mark 
Benson be cherished, in fadeless green, by 
all who knew him. As a man, I know 
not that he had an enemy on earth. As a 
friend of the friendless, soother in affliction, 
and kind monitor in health and prosperity, I 
scarce ever beheld his equal, and, I am confi¬ 
dent. never his superior. When you gazed 
on the delicately-touched, yet still noble and 
commanding features, you lingered on and 
on, that, subsequently, when afar, you might 
reeal them in your day-dreams of the past, as 
among the brightest things in the treasures 
of memory. When he spake, your own heart 
witnessed, that he was a more than ordinary 
mortal. His common place conversation was 
tinctured with thrilling sentiments. When 
you beheld him wasting piece-meal away, 
like some summer flower, which emits its 
sweetest beauty in untimely decaj', you won¬ 
dered how disease could thus consume one so 
fair and promising. When you stood over 
the dust of the same one, resting calmly in 
his unwaking sleep, beneath the sculptured 
stone of the departed poet, you were forced 
into one of his own appropriate allusions: 
Tread softly! slowly, as ye pass along, 

The dust of genius slumbers there. 

Tread softly! for his half-hushed lifetime song, 

Yet floateth on the balmy air. 

Mrs. Benson had been left a widow by the 
death of Gen. John C. Benson, when Mark, 
the firstborn, an only child, was about five 
months old. It wa» a bitter separation that, 
for the young,- affectionate wife of the honored 
soldier; and a more withering spell came over 
her sinking spirits at every thoughtof her ear¬ 
ly widowhood. 

But Time, whose province is to heal up 
old wounds, tears afresh those beginning to 
close up, and to inflict deeper, moved on in 
the “even tenor of his way;” and, at the ex- 
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piration of fifteen years, the once inconsola¬ 
ble widow ot Gen. Benson, was located on a 
charming patrimonial estate, surrounded with 
all the conveniencies that heart could desire. 
Although she had long wooed the destroyer, 
Death, when he rushed between her and her 
husband, she finally abandoned the pursuit, 
and resolved, for his sake, to live for the in¬ 
fant Mark. Time rolled on, I reiterate, and 
Mark was now the constant companion of his 
maternal parent, who had fostered him with 
all the tenets of truth, and the kind, but pru¬ 
dent indulgences, that never fail to character¬ 
ize the pious mother. 

About this time my intimacy with him be¬ 
gan. Friendship soon ripened into a feeling 
stronger and deeper than love, and more dur¬ 
able than time. We lived—we loved, in.thc 
mutual participation of that bliss, than which, 
earth affords no higher. 

Five more fleeting summers, and Mark 
Benson had assumed the dignified mein of 
manhood. The few juvenile habits that had 
followed in the wake ofhis rising years, were 
now no more. The last indication of youth 
had fled. 1 feared for this, that his impassion¬ 
ed soul would, likewise, lose its warm buoy¬ 
ancy. But’twasnot so. It grew with his 
growth, and strengthened with his strength. 
That brilliant glow of poetic soul was burn¬ 
ing on; and though but seldom curbed to meas¬ 
ured feet—though but seldom the pen record¬ 
ed the workings of that lire, it was there, it 
was in. it was with him, forever, the same 
changeless blaze. 

It was a delightful evening in the latter 
part of summer. As the twilight deepened, 
the loveliness of the scene I beheld from my 
window, increased; and flinging down the 
volume 1 had been perusing, I bent over my 
window, for the workings of my ever-present 
genii. At that moment, Benton entered.— 
Pale and agitated, he seated himself Beside 
me without speaking a word. His strange 
manner rendered me speechless, while inco¬ 
herent apprehensions awoke my anxiety. A 
mysterious mist collected its ghost-like form 
in the centre of the mead before us, arid' slow¬ 
ly rising in the air, vanished from sight. Ben¬ 
son started to his feet, with the tremulousness 
of the condemned, when the executioner warns 
him that his hour is come, and, grasping my 
hand, endeavored to lead me away. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Mark,” I exclaimed, 
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in breathless astonishment, “tell me, why this 
mockery of all the past! Whither are you 
bound?” Casting a beseeching look at me, 
despair visible in every movement, he huski¬ 
ly replied, “Follow me,” and then hurried to 
the door. Irresistibly 1 followed. On,on he 
sped. A supernatural agent seemed propell¬ 
ing him forward, and he drew me after him, 
apparently with no exertion, as he winged 
his way over three long miles, unimpeded 
and unwearied. Announcing himself at the 
door of an immense building, we were con¬ 
ducted by a servant, (with whom he exchan¬ 
ged some inaudible whispers,) into a dark 
room, as noiseless a& the grave. Several ta¬ 
pers dimly flickered on a table, around which 
a group of females sat, in silent abstracted¬ 
ness. 

I was about to ask a solution to this adven¬ 
ture, when Benson, who had noticed my man¬ 
ner, approached, and taking my hand, led me 
to one side of the apartment, where, lifting up 
one corner of a linen cloth, he exposed the 
death-discolored face of a livid corpse! A 
thrill of awful sensation passed over me, and 
I started back aghast. Mark glanced a rao- 
ynent, then pointing, with a quivering hand, 
to the inanimate clay of a beauteous female, 
he stepped softly back a little, and then de¬ 
liberately folded his arms across his breast; 
taking thus a position as directly contrary to 
his feelings, as it required paramount resolu¬ 
tion to accomplish. 

0! there is a fearful reality in the grief that 
is too big for utterance. There is a solemn 
conviction of untold anguish comes upon us, 
^yhen we see tile strong spirit of man plant 
ing itself against its inward convulsions, 
vainly hoping to evade all external signs of 
mental throes, while the heart is overtopped 
with sorrow, and loudly heats with intense 
agony. This it is, ihat will unbidden, call 
up our latent sympathies, while the heart 
yearns to take to itself a part of the soul-sick¬ 
ening anguish. We can look on the grief- 
speakingface of a tender maiden, as she bends 
pver alost friend—a mother, when she kneels 
beside the pulseless body of her last, earthly 
companion, and feel that acuteness of soul, 
which it is impossible to avoid; but to see the 
form of an inflexible man, in an analogous .sit¬ 
uation, bowing down before the keen poig¬ 
nancy of his suffering, like the towering fir 
tree before the scathing tempest, we conclude, 
at once, that a mighty cause must be in oper¬ 
ation, to produce such an effect. 

I looked on the dead. White as the driven 
snow-wreath was her face, shaded by jet- 
black masses of long, glossy hair, remaining 
unsevered from the head. Silken eye-lashes 
hung mournfully over her closed eyes, like 
the genius of Beauty over the grave of a lost 


devotee. The cheeks were yet in gentle ro¬ 
tundity, from which disease had stolen away 
the carmine flush, but, unintentionally per¬ 
haps, left a faint tint still clinging to the verge 
of the shut lips of a young female, whose ex¬ 
treme beauty had not, in life, exceeded the 
lavish endowments of a richly cultivated 
mind, 

1 looked at Benson. His head had partly 
fallen on his breast. His eyes, looking out 
from their watery sockets, wandered to the 
face of the dead before him; but they had lost 
their lustrous radiance. One tear glistened 
there an instant, then dropped on his cheek, 
where the warm, gentle thing pillowed itself 
the while. He spoke not, yet his lips quiv¬ 
ered in bloodless white. 

Long as I lmd known him; much as I was 
his confident; and with all that 1 deemed my¬ 
self privy to, never, till this hour, did I dream, 
that, unknown to me, could Mark Benson 
love. But there it was, demonstrated to the 
letter. That secret.he had buried in his own 
heart of hearts, and none, save Harriet Jnd- 
son, knew aught of his passion. It was his 
earliest, loveliest one. And he had wrapped 
himself up in the enjoyment of that secret, 
modest, but enthusiastic spirit, so character¬ 
istic of our first love. “And,;Mark,” tlio’t 
I, “you are, indeed, pardonable. In cherish¬ 
ing a returned affection for such a being, you 
shall have the approbation of your most confi¬ 
dential friend.” 

Harriet .Tudson was just the kind of a being 
tor one oi iiensons temperament io uestow an 
undivided love upon. She was graceful and 
intelligent. She loved the streams and the 
flowers; the bills and valleys; the sunshine 
and darkness—in a word, she loved every sea¬ 
son and every thing. My acquaintance with 
her had butbegun—havingseen her but. thrice. 
From these interviews, 1 never would have 
suspicionrd that a passion bad inflamed the 
breast of her and Mark; and, in all human 
probability, my hallucination would have re¬ 
mained much longer, had it not happened, that 
from a sudden fright, and a consequent quick 
exertion, she had ruptured a blood vessel, 
which terminated in her dissolution; my sub¬ 
sequent, singular introduction into the room 
of the departed; and an insight into the long 
concealed recesses of Benson’s heart. 

It was an awful place. Not the least stir 
molested the recondite silence. Although 
several individuals were in the room, none 
spoke, none moved. Truly, it was the house 
of death, rendered still gloomier by the lurid 
glare of a few expiring lights. ! 

1 could endure it no longer, and turned to 
depart. Benson snatched up my hand, gave 
a “long, lingering look” at the dead, heaved 
a piercing groan, and, together, hand in hand, 
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we hurried away. It was the last that lie or ^ 
I ever beheld of the once accomplished and 
loved Harriet Judson, suddenly consigned to 
a premature grave. 

Chapter ii. 

A gradual subsidence in Mark Benson’s 
constitution soon became apparent. Each 
day I marked the progress of the destroying 
canker worm, and the symptoms of his ap¬ 
proaching end could not be mistaken. Medi¬ 
cal skill of the highest order was consulted, 
and pronounced his complaint the dreaded 
consumption! How common a delusion in 
similar cases! A vampire, Melancholy, had 
long been fastened on a broken heart, till the 
vital currents of life were almost all. dried up 
or exhausted. 

“What a fine, what a glorious eve,” ex¬ 
claimed Mark, as we gained the summit of a 
gentle eminence, overlooking the surrounding 
country for miles, and then bathed in a pour¬ 
ing flood of cloudless sunset. “How en¬ 
chanting the scene! The laborers are gather¬ 
ing in to their firesides. Almost 4 every road 
is lined with the kine, lazily wending their 
way homewards. Fields of gold-crested 
grain, yet undisturbed by the sickle, are sway¬ 
ing in the gorgeous senses, like the softly 
rocked surface of the deep Numberless 
wood-minstrels carol their glad vespers on 
the boughs of the neighboring pines. Hark! 
yon village bell! See! see! we can even dis¬ 
cern the sexton at his sacred office. Ah! Jo¬ 
seph," continued he faintly, 

‘Those eveningbells! Those eveningbells,’ 

remind me that just such an hour as this, was 
the last that I ever passed in company with 
Harriet-.” 

“Mark, Mark!” shouted I, “how oftenhave 
you called me cruelly inconsiderate, when I 
even intimated a wish to present that subject! 
and yet your own indiscretion is about to be¬ 
tray you into an excess of that which you so 
much condemn in me. Desist, I beseech 
you, in consideration ot your debilitated 
state.” 

“No, no, not now," he quietly replied; “do 
not ask me to suppress it now. I would not 
request it of you. I promise,'from hence¬ 
forth, never to mention it agairl. 0! it is a 
fearful thing to love an angel as devoutly as 1 
have, and then to'be deprived, forever, of that 
object, by one fell stroke. Truly, truly, ‘itis 
a fearful thing tolovewhatdeath must touch!’ 
0! it drives the arrow through the bleeding 
heart, whenl rememberpast hours. Themost 
unimportant transaction is unforgotten. Ev¬ 
ery precious word, uttered by her hallowed 
lips—every bland smile, is deeply engraven 
on my memory, and treasured as carefully as 


my hopes of Heaven. Ah! itseems as it had 
been a consolatory balm fora mangled heart, 
to have received her dying word, or look. But 
the summons came too late. She breathed 
her last breath, in which was my name, just 
as I entered where they wept around her. Of¬ 
ten have I sauntered since, when you thought 
me reposing on my bed, and, in the language 
of the plaintive-singing Clark, cast my dirge 
to the unbroken winds of night. 

‘Ah! loved and lost! in these Autumnal hours, 

When fairy colors dock the painted tree; 
When the vast woodlands seem a sea of flow¬ 
ers, 

O! then, my soul, exulting, bounds to thee. 
Springs, as to clasp thee yet in this existence, 

Yet to behold thee at my lonely side; 

But the fond vision melts at once to distance, 

And my sad heart gives echo —she has died!' 
Yes, poor Willis,himself, drank the gall and 
wormwood of life, to its bitterest dregs. He, 
poor fellow! himself, bent over the grave of 
his dearest bosom friend—bis young, adored 
wife. But he soon followed the mourned one 
to her celestial rest. And 0! 1 pray Heaven, 
that the progress of my life, may be even as 
Ills;” and Benson leaned against a tree for he 
needed support. 

“For shame, Mark,” said I, “do you spurn 
the mercy of the Almighty, in prolonging your 
existence! Are you invoking an end to your 
being? Come, dispel these unholy thoughts; 
and when, you feel sufficiently composed, we 
will descend to the house.” 

“I must beg your indulgence,” he replied 
calmly and unequivocally, “for it is the last 
instance of my wayward feelings that you 
shall behold. Soon, very soon,yourlast, but 
kindest office for me will be performed. Earth 
to me, has lost its captivating scenes. Life 
is dreary and irksome, and a torpedo-like in¬ 
fluence renders mo nerveless, whenever I at¬ 
tempt to share in its hilarity and pleasures. 
My bounding soul exults at the prospect of 
soon soaring onus uroau pinions, io mat spirit 
land, where the loved of earth are gone.— 
Where the golden lyres on Eiysian plains, 
shall be strung to an immortal song of undy¬ 
ing rapture, with the bright ones that now 
sweep their trembling wires. There, too, 
she has gone! 

‘There let me meet her, when, life’s struggles 
over, 

The pure in love and thought their faith re¬ 
new— 

Where man’s forgiving and redeeming lover. 

Spreads out his paradise to every view. 

Let the dim Autumn, with its leaves descend¬ 
ing. 

Howl on the winter’s verge!—yet spring 
will come; 
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So my fond soul, no more ’against fate con¬ 
tending. 

With all itloveth, shall regain its home!’ 
There, pilgrim-like, the wanderer rests from 
the troubles of a care haunted bosom!” 

I would have rejoiced, and striven to hush 
the wild out-bursts of his passion, but I hesi¬ 
tated to ruffle the heaven-born tranquility of 
his mind; for, I felt as he, that his sojourn 
would be but transient on earth. In uncon¬ 
trolled, desultory expressions of transport, he 
whiled away the moments, till night oversha¬ 
dowed us, and I assisted his tottering- steps 
down the ascent, whence lie was destined 
never to return. 

On account of a serious fatality, I was ne¬ 
cessitated to leave him for a fortnight, and at¬ 
tend to some indispensable business, in a 
town about fifty leagues distant. Immedi¬ 
ately on my arrival back, I hastened to his 
room, and found him confined to bed, pros¬ 
trate with enfeebled strength. His mother 
was at his bed-side, apportioning the prescri¬ 
bed medicines, vainly hoping, from the falla¬ 
cious statements of the medical attendant, ere 
longtosee herdyingsona convalescent. He 
refused none of the drugs prepared for him, j 
merely to acquiesce in the wishes of his par- 1 
ent, who counted largely on the reputed effi¬ 
cacy of the compounds. 

When she left the room, Mark’s eyes watch¬ 
ed her receding figure till she disappeared, 
then casting a languid gaze on me, he said, 
as he drew his skeleton hands over his eyes, 
and seemed writhing in the fangs of a tormen¬ 
tor: 

“Joseph, I could die without regret, were 
it not for the sake of that mother—the most 
affectionate on earth. I could almost wish to 
linger awhile yet for her peace; but one chord 
after another has been sundered in twain, till 
life now hangs upon the uncertain strength of 
a single string. It mustbe snapped ere long. 
Promise me! promise me! Joseph, that you 
will be a son to her, even as long, as kind, 
and consoling as you know I could wish.— 
Endeavor to wean her thoughts from my mem¬ 
ory,—and—and—all, all, you know it—pro¬ 
mise me, Joseph, promise!” 

I did so. Solemnly and sacredly to per¬ 
form the tenderest, dearest offices, in behalf 
of a son, and left him soon after. * * * 

In a few days, I was one among the many 
mourners of a vast multitude, moving slowly 
and noiselessly after the hearse, conveying 
the body of Mark Benson to the home of his 
final repose. Sadly, tearfully, they lowered 
him to the house of his fathers. Many, ma¬ 
ny, were the friends that crowded eagerly 
around, to snatch a last glance of his ebony 
eovered ; coffin, ere the boards should be arran¬ 
ged, and the cold, damp clay, forever conceal 


him from their sight. Long, long did they 
linger, afterthe grave-diggers had done heap¬ 
ing the clay over his breast. Warm, warm 
j were the tears with which they watered the 
sacred spot, when most had dispersed. 

Mrs. Benson remained with me, till the last 
j mourner was passing away; and as we turn- 
i ed to depart, and looked again at the grave 
j where he slept in peaceful slumbers, I felt 
that mother earth seldom beckons a worthier 
son to her dark and icy chambers; and that 
death. 

Who mostly seizes for his prey, 

The great and good, 

not often causes a more universal bereave¬ 
ment, than when the intelligence spread fur 
and wide, that Mark Benson had fallen a vic¬ 
tim. 

| His grave is the Tetreat of hundreds. A 
j closely-grown covering of myrtle i3 over it. 
i The floral emblem of a broken heart has ma- 
1 tured by the head-stoue. A weeping willow 
spreads over the whole; and the nightly vi¬ 
gils—the mournful lays—and the pure, bound¬ 
less affections of all who knew him, have con¬ 
secrated the spirit-guarded grave bed of the 
Young Poet. 
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THE PRIMA DONNA. 

by masy v. bpenceb, 

CHAP TER I , 

In one of the interior counties of. Pennsylva¬ 
nia, there is a lovely little village, nestled among 
the green hills. It is many a long year since we 
visited it, but the memory of its sweet, rural 
beauty is still fresh in our minds; and often, in 
fancy, we recall the picturesque mill, the sylvan 
shores of the pond, and the white church amid 
its feathery elms. 

It was in this village that a widow lady, who 
had once known better days, came to reside with 
an only daughter. All that was known of Mr3. 
Stacy was that her husband had once been a 
wealthy merchant, but having by the fraud of 
others become bankrupt, he had died broken¬ 
hearted. A little property, which was settled 
on Mrs. Stacy before her marriage, was all that 
remained for her support and that of her daugh¬ 
ter; and accordingly she resolved on removing 
to Lousdale, where her scanty income would 
afford her at least the necessaries of life. 

Her daughter was at this time a mere child, 
and not remarkable for beauty, except her mag¬ 
nificent hair and dark eyes. Indeed Isabel Stacy 
might be called plain. But, even as a child, 
she was distinguished for extraordinary sensi¬ 
tiveness, and, at times, her young face lit up 
with enthusiasm until it seemed magnificently 
beautiful. But her greatest charm was in her 
voice. This, for power and sweetness, has 
rarely been surpassed. To hear her warbling 
some touching ballad, her fine eyes sparkling 
with the interest of her subject, one might 
almost suppose her an angel, imprisoned in a 
tenement of clay. 

The village school, at '.hat day, knew no 
distinctions of rank. The children of the rich 
and poor alike frequented it. Isabel Stacy, the 
widow’s daughter, sat on the next bench to 
Harry Stuyvesant, the heir of the wealthiest 
landholder in seven counties. Harry was four 
years her senior: a bold, frank boy, full of mis¬ 
chief, but tender of heart; and taking a fancy 
to Isabel, who was very generally neglected, 
he soon came to be her protector, and the con¬ 
fidant of all her little troubles. No place is so 
thoroughly radical in its notions of equality as a 
country school, and Harry, as the son of a,rich 
man, had many prejudices against himself to 
overcome; while Isabel, shy and retiring, and 
not remarkable for beauty, was equally no favo¬ 
rite. It wa9 this similarity of position, per¬ 
haps, that first drew the children together. But 


Harry could fight his way into respect, ahd so, 
at last, he became a 80 rt of leader among bis 
mates. Isabel too, in consequence of being his 
favorite, was no longer annoyed as she had 
; been. No wonder, thht, even, as a child, sh« 
| came to love her protector! 

Thus things were until Harry was sent to a city 
| school: and poor Isabel cried herself to sleep thd 
j night they parted. The young heir suffered 
nearly as much as herself, but he thought it 
. unmanly to shed tears: so, whispering many a 
promise that he .would think of her often,-he 
tore himself stoically away. Nor did he forget 
his promise. Every few weeks some little pre* 
sent, purchased by his pocket money, came to 
; remind Isabel of her boyish lover; and, in the 
vocations, her mother’s house was always the 
| first and last place at which he called. 

At first his parents had laughed at this inti* 
irtacy as a childish whim, but as tlie young 
heir grew up toward manhood, they began to 
: feel some alarm. Harry had now taken hiJ 
degree. Isabel would soon begin to think her¬ 
self a woman. Even now she was scarcely the 
; girl any longer; she was tall of her age, and 
; remarkably lady-tike in manner. But it was 
not Mr. Stuyvesant’s intention that his only son 
; should marry a poor orphan, however accora- 
• plished or worthy she might be; and he resolved 
j accordingly.to put an end to what he called a 
| childish flirtation, by sending his heir abroad. 

The news was a thunderbolt to Harry. He 
had now begun to under stand the true nature 
j of his sentiments toward Isabel. He knew that 
he loved her, and be believed his affection was 
returned. During the last year of liis college 
studies he had not been home even in the vaca¬ 
tions; but when he did return, how much was 
he astonished to find her whom he left a child, 
now grown up so graceful and womanly. Her 
blush on meeting him, the half withdrawal of 
her hand, though at first they annoyed Harry, 1 
ended in revealing to him the nature of his pas¬ 
sion, and the probability of its return. Her 
: voice too had improved in power and cultiva- 
: tion; and Harry, \vbo was passionately fond of 
music, hung entranced while she sang. It was 
then that lie feSolved to mat^y her. Accord¬ 
ingly wheh his father announced his intention 
of sending our hero abroad, lie was utterly con¬ 
founded; but, recovering his courage, he boldly 
and frankly told the state of his affeotions, and 
solicited permission to femain at home, and 
marry Isabel when he came of age. 

Never had Harry seen his father in such wrath 
as on this occasion. 

“What! marry that beggarly creature,” said 
the old man, white with rage. “I would sooner 
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see you in your coffin. You disgrace yourself 
and insult me by the proposal.” 

In vain Harry expostulated, in vain he begged : 
his father was inexorable. 

“If you disobey me, young man,” said Mr. 
Stnyvesant, “I will make a beggar of you. You 
shall not have a cent of mine, if you are starving. 

I give you till to-morrow to decide.” 

There was a terrible struggle in Harry’s mind; 
he concluded it by going to Isabel to offer her hie 
hand, if she would consent to wait until he could 
carve out a fortune for himself. Isabel heard 
him in tears, but hers was a proud nature, and 
she shrank from an alliance where she knew 
she would be despised by her husband’s family. 
She therefore implored her lover to yield, to his 
father’s wishes. 

“Better times may come,” she said. “Go, 
and heaven bless you.” 

“But he never will consent: there can be no 
better time than now.” 

“Then we can.still love each other as brother 
and sister.” 

1 But Harry would not listen to this. He be- , 
sought her to give him a positive consent: he ; 
declared ho would not leave her until she 
engaged herself to him; and when she still 
evaded this lie grew angry. But Isabel was 
firm. She would not do wrong, even for him 
she loved. 

“He may change,” she thought, “and regret 
hts promise. No, I will not bind him by a vow. 
They shall never say that Isabel Stacy forced her¬ 
self into a family where she was not desired.” 

But when Harry impetuously left her in a 
rage, she rushed to her little bed-room and 
wept as if her heart would break. 

CHAPTER II. 

And Harry Stnyvesant had gone, gone without 
returning to part with Isabel, gone in anger for 
three years, perhaps forever \ Yet Isabel chided 
herself for regretting that it was so. She felt 
that she had done right, then why should she 
wish the result otherwise? If Harry had come 
again, he would only have repeated his mad 
offer. Fate had stepped in between them: they 
could never be united. It was better, therefore, 
that he should go in anger and learn to forget 
her, than nourish a passion which would work 
his rain and anger his parent. 

“Let me be the only one to suffer,” said 
Isabel tearfully. “I will still be true to turn, 
for alas! I can never love again; but he—may 
he be happy!—and when wedded to some richer 
wife enjoy the peace forever shut out from me.” 

Yet, in spite of these virtuous and noble re¬ 
solutions, there were times when a pang shot 


through Isabel’s heart at the studied neglect of 
Harry, He had remained in New York a week 
before he sailed, she heard, and in that time his 
anger should have cooled, and he have seen his 
injustice toward her, yet not a line did he write, 
not a message of any kind did he send.' Neither, 
when he reached Europe, did he remember her. 
Letters came for others, who were only acquain¬ 
tances, and presents also: but nothing for Isabel. 
She alone was forgotten, 

“He is still angry at me,” she murmured, 
“but ohf how unjustly. This hour I would 
give my life to make him happy. Cruel, cruel 
Stuyvesant.” 

The health of Isabel began to fail. She lost 
her appetite, and inclination for company, and 
cared only for long and solitary walks, from 
which she came back as dejected as before she 
went. The truth was she had imposed on her¬ 
self a task greater than she could bear. With 
her whole soul she loyed the young heir. It 
was a first love too. She had no confidant in 
her trouble either, for she knew how it would 
mortify her mother that she had been rejected 
even by Mr. Stuyvesant, for Mrs. Stacy bad been 
once the darling of wealth, and felt acutely 
all the mortifications of her reduced condition. 
The sorrow of the young girl preyed in secret 
on her own bosom. In the struggle, between 
love and duty her life wa3 slowly giving way.* 

Perhap3 Isabel would have sunk into the 
grave, like many a poor victim before her, but 
for an occurrence which, by demanding all her 
energies, forcibly withdrew her from the con¬ 
templation of her griefs. Her mother suddenly 
fell ill. A fatal disease had seized on her, and 
though the physicians long flattered her with 
hopes, death at last claimed her for his own. 
Daring the long and weary months that her 
mother lay suffering, every faculty of Isabel 
was demanded to cheer and assist the invalid. 
From no other hand would she take her.medi- 
oine, no other was permitted to smooth her 
pillow. Day and night Isabel watched at her 
mother’s bed-side. Such constant attendance 
paled her cheek and dimmed the lustre of her 
eye. Bat this sickness.af her mother saved her 
life. By calling on her to exert all her ener¬ 
gies it roused her from the state of melancholy 
into which she was falling, and taught her that 
there were other ills in life, to be sternly met 
and overcome. God grant, reader, that you 
may never be taught the same lesson in a like 
way. 

The day before Mrs. Stacy died, she addressed 
her daughter. 

“Isabel, my dear,” she said, “I see that 
something has been weighing on your mind; 
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but I have forborne from asking it until now, 
for I knew your feelings shrunk from telling 
me. But I have long guessed th& truth. You 
love young Mr. Stuyvesant!” 

. Isabel, thus unexpectedly assailed, could only 
sob an affirmative. Her mother continued. 

- “And be loves you, but his father refuses his 
consent. I have long seen it all. You parted 
too in. anger, else Harry would have sent you 
some message. I can fancy how my noble girl 
has acted. You refused to marry without Mr. 
Stuyvesant was willing to accept you as his 
daughter-in-law.” 

Isabel still weeping, nodded an assent. 

“ And you did right,” continued the invalid. 
“ Bless God, my child thinks more of duty than 
of love. You did right, my child, but I say so 
not from motives of worldly pride—that is no 
feeling for a death-bed—but because no mar¬ 
riage can ' bo happy which begins by disobe¬ 
dience to parents. Mr. Stuyvesant’s reasons 
are worldly and improper, but he is still Harry's 
parent: and though your lover might now think 
none the less of you for consenting, the time 
would come when he would look with regret 
on such conduct, and when, perhaps, he would 
eease to love you altogether as one who took 
advantage of a boyish fancy to lure him into 
marriage. Believe me, if Harry loved you as 
he ought, he would never have deserted you. 
Nor would heaven either. If faithful to each 
other, Providence, when least expected, would 
have interposed for your aid. Never, ray child, 
however dark your apparent lot, lose your trust 
in God. Look up to him and do right, confident 
that he will make all well in the end.” 

“ I will—I will, dear mother!” sobbed Isabel. 
. “Then I can die in peace;” said the invalid. 
“I feel my last hour is approaching, but I go 
contented, for I know you will do right, come 
what will. You have struggled nobly. It is 
no easy thing to give up the cherished object of 
a first affection—to renounce wealth—to brave 
the orphan’s lot in poverty; but you have done 
so, and though I leave you alone, I feel that 
God will be your friend. Keep firm to the 
right, dear Isabel; and I will hover around and 
bless you even when my earthly body is here no 
longer.” 

When the sods had closed over her mother’s 
grave, and Isabel felt how utterly alone she 
now was in the world, there was one conso¬ 
lation that cheered her even in her deepest 
sorrow:—it was that her mother had approved 
her self-denying sacrifice, and the thought nerved 
her to new efforts to do her duty and submit to 
the will of heaven/ 

But her cup of sorrow was not yet full. 


j Scarcely had her mother been laid in the grave, 
] before the startling intelligence reached Isabel 
S that the little property, which hitherto had sup- 
| ported them, was lost through the perfidy of the 
J trustee. Our heroine was now a beggar. 

; Still she did not despair. After the first 
J moments of stunning agony were over, she set 
herself to discover a means of livelihood. No 
occupation appeared attainable but that of a 
governess. She knew the slights to which, in 
this pursuit, she would probably have to be 
subjected; but she had no choice: and as soon 
as, by the sale of the furniture, she had paid off 
her mother’s debt3, she started for the city. It 
was not without many tears that she left Lous- 
dale, for she still bad secretly indulged a wild 
dream that her lover would some day return, 
and obtain his father’s consent. It was this 
lingering hope that had supported her through 
her many trials. But even this had now to be 
abandoned. She was going away, whither she 
knew not, and even if Harry, on his return, 
wished to seek her out, she would be lost in her 
obscurity. There was no friend in the village 
to whom she could confide her secret; and even 
those who now expressed sympathy for her 
would, in a year, have forgotten all about her. 

Tears blinded her eyes as the coach, in which 
fortunately she was the only passenger, drove 
from the village. 

“Farewell,” she said, “farewell forever! 
Those dear shades, those familiar walks where 
we have strayed together, alas! I shall see you 
no more. And then, oh! my mother, even to 
thy grave I must bid farewell. I am homeless 
and friendless. God protect me!” 

chapter III. 

More eloquent pens than'our own have de¬ 
picted the forlorn condition of a young female, 
who, without friends or means, is called on to 
buffet with the world. Isabel Stacy was not 
more successful than hundreds of others who 
havo almost died broken-hearted in the struggle 
with adverse fate. Alone in a strange city, 
everybody looked on her with suspicion. The 
cold contempt of some, the insolent distrust of 
others were her daily portion.. But at length, 
when her funds were entirely exhausted she 
obtained a situation as governess, and here she 
remained for many a weary month, failing in 
health and prostrated in hope. 

The mistress of the family was a vulgar and 
unlettered woman, full of pretence, cringing 
to superiors, and haughty- to all beneath her 
in wealth and position. Her ambition was to 
figure in the best society. To obtain a card for 
the ball of the fashionable Mrs. B--, or to be 
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on the visting list of Mrs. W-, there was 

nothing to \vhi6h she. would hot descend. In a 
thousand ways she endeavored to attract notice 
in the beau monde. Among others she was in the 
habit* of giving music parties: and discovering 
Isabels extraordinary musical powers, she made 
use of her on ail such occasions in place of a 
hired'singer. 

To be forced to sing before strangers, and 
bften when her heart' was almost breaking with 
thoughts of the past, was torture to one consti¬ 
tuted like Isabel, but she had no resource': the 
chmmahds of her employer Were imperative; 
and if our heroine lost her situation she knew 
hot where to turn for another. Often, after a 
brilliant soiree, she would steal up to her little 
chamber at the top of the house, and spend half 
the nigh’t in tears. 

Notwithstanding her resolution to believe that 
on leaving Loiisdale, she had left behind every 
hop : e of her lo ver, the thought would sometimes 
intrude that he might still be faithful, and fate 
have yet in store for her happy days. But two 
years passed away without hearing from him; 
and then this dear but delusive dream was sud¬ 
denly and ; rudely broken. What was her sur¬ 
prise, one day, to hear at the dinner table that 
Mr. Stuyvesant had been dead some months, 
and that his son had returned to America. She 
was further informed, as one who had no inte¬ 
rest in it, for she had studiously concealed this 
portion of her history, that he was about to be’ 
married to a rich and beautiful ■southerner.' 

“He’is now in town,” said the mistress of the 
family, “and ns he moves in the'very highest 
circled, I think of getting up a music party and 
inviting him and his intended: for I was intro¬ 
duced to them at Mrs. B-——Vthis morning. 
Young Mr. Stuyvesant, they say, has one of the 
finest country seats in Pennsylvania.” 

Isabel heard this'announcement with terror 
and sinking of heart. .Her Jong and secretly 
cherished hopes were' thus all dissipated. She' 
trembled' 4 excessively, so that all noticed her. 
agitation; but sh'e' accounted for it on the plea 
of sickness and excusing herself, left,the room’. 
Otice alone she gave vent to her feelings. 

“Ohl” sh'e said, “had he but loved as I do, 
he never would have deserted me. * But I will 
strive to conquer this feeling, which is now 
wicked and foolish, hiay he 'be 'happy with 
the one he has chosen.” 

Tears accompanied these words: she flung 
herself, dissolved by grief, on 1 her bed. 

“I cannot meet him,” she groaned. “To 
sing before him as a hired musician, while he 
sits smiling on'his bride—it is too much.' I 
mUst'iiy ’this spot; But wliithor 


Time, however, brought a re-action to her 
feelings, and womanly pride came to the sup¬ 
port of her lacerated heart. IF she fled, her 
absence would be commented on; her lover 
would hear of it; and attributing it to the right 
cause, triumph anew in his perfidy. 

“No, if it kills me,” she said, “I will perform 
my part; He shall not see a muscle quiver, he 
shall not heat a single note tremble; f will be 
cold and resolved as a statue. He may sneer at 
my poverty and my position; but he shall not 
boast over my breaking heart.” 

Firm in this resolve Isabel lent herself, with 
an alacrity she had never shewn’before, to the 
projected concert. Her delighted mistress de¬ 
clared she should personate Corinne, and be 
the Prima Donna of the occasion. Everything 
was arranged in keeping: suitable dresses were 
provided; and cards for a numerous party issued. 

? It was to bo the most brilliant affair of the winter. 

Notwithstanding her resolution Isabel entered 
the room with a beating heart on the night of 
| the performance. She was pale as monumental 
- marble. Her black tresses were crowned with 
| lilies; a simple robe of white a.dorried her person. 
In this costume, her’magnificent eyes glittering 
With concealed emotion, she seemed the very 
personation of the gifted improvisatriCe; and as 
the curtain drew up, the startled and delighted 
audience burst into applause. 

It was not until she had began to sing, and in 
p’aVt recovered her composure, that Isabel trusted 
h&rselF to look' around the room. She was not 
long in distinguishing her former lover, though 
travel and experience of the world had browned 
his cheek and given a graver, but more manly 
aspect to his brow. By his side sat one of the 
| most beautiful creatures in the world, a fair, 

! delicate girl; and Isabel no longer wondered 
! that Stuyvesant loved her. A pang of jealousy 
> shot through our heroine’s heart, and she turned 
| away. But not so Stuyvesant. He had started, 
! when the curtain rose, as if a bolt had struck 
» him, and still sat, as if spell-bound, gazing at 
i the singer. Directly he rose from his chair, 

[ though all others remained silent, and began. 
I to move toward Isabel as if uhbonsciouslyi It 
! was long before our heroine dared to look again 
I in his direction, but when she did, what was her 
i astonishment to see that he had left his seat and 
I was gazing on her, not in scOrh or triumph, but 
! with wonder, delight and unabated affection 
! depicted on every feature of his countenance, 
t For the former had steeled herelf; but for this 
she was not prepared. Everything seemed to 
I reel around her; she forgot her part, the audience 
I before her, all but that Stuyvesant was still there; 
I and then she fainted. 
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That very evening Isabel’s lover sat once 
more, beside her,and, with, her small hand in his, 
told the tale of his absence and apparent for¬ 
getfulness. Though angry at Isabel when he 
sailed, he had done justice to her nobleness of 
soul before he reached Europe, and his first act 
had been to write to her. That letter, and many 
subsequent ones had been surreptitiously kept 
back by hia servant, employed, as Stuyvesant 
subsequently learned, by his father for that very 
purpose. On reaching home after his parent’s 
decease, he had vainly endeavored to trace 
Isabel. 

“And now, dearest,” he said, “ there is no 
longer any impediment to our love. Even my 
father, on his death-bed, repented what he had 
done and sanctioned our marriage. But you 
are agitated and need rest. To-morrow I will 
call early and bring my cousin with me, whom 
you must learn to love; you, perhaps, saw her 
beside me in the early part of the evening. I 
was accompanying her north, where she goes to 
her guardian’s to be married to one of my old 
college mates.” 

“ And you are not to be married to her after 
all!” said Isabel, blushing. 

“Not while I can get this dear hand,” was 
the reply. “I see rumor has been deceiving 
you too. But we will show the world that its 
gossip is not always right.” 

Isabel had friends enough, when it was known 
that she was to. be married to the wealthy Mr. 
Stuyvesantj and no one was so ready to wor¬ 
ship the rising sun as her old mistress. But our 
heroine knew how to value such professions of 
friendship, and though studiously civil, ha3 never 
yet been wheedled into giving an invitation to 
Stuyvesant place. 

In the parlor of that mansion is a picture 
from the pencil of Sully. It is a portrait of the 
lady of the house, simply attired as a Prima 
Donna. 
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THE STORY OF THE PRETTY OLD WOMAN OF VEVAY. 

The Albion, A Journal of News, Politics and Literature (1822-1876); Sep 26, 1846; 5, 39; 

American Periodicals 

' the story of the pretty old woman 

OF VEVAY.' 

Few, if any, of our commonplace sayings, are less contradicted than 
that winch asserts all human expectations to bo liable to disappointment. 
Sc I philosophised as I stood on blue Leman’s shores, and beheld fm the 
flrst time Geneva and her far-famed lake. 1 could scarcely remember a 
period in my life when I had not imaged to myself more glorious thing-, 
than even poets, romancers, or philosophers, had sung or said upon the-e 
beuutiful snores; and when the wish of my childhood was realised, and 1 
beheld with my waking eyes the vision of my day-dreams, the sensation' 
1 experienced were those of keen disappointment, mingled with a degree 
of doubting surprise. 

‘ Is this, then, Geneva ?—is this the Lake of Geneva ! ’ I repeated. 

1 Oh, you will be more satisfied when you go to Vevay!’ was the ic- 
sponse. 

And to Vevay I went, and at Vevay I was satisfied. 

A curious little journey it was that I made to Vevay. It has siippli., 
me with remembrances utterly unknown to those of the million w lm 1. ( 
travelled the same little distance in their own luxurious carriage and ».'■ 
their English-speaking courier. 

The memory of that journey has floated over my brain ever since, ui • ' 
at last it has become a sort of necessity to put its history on papci. 

I went in a small diligence from Geneva to Vevay. When I had cub i • ■ 
it the other places were almost immediately occupied (with the exception 
of one) by some country-looking women, who certainly had not the -m.dl- 
est pretensions, either in dress, manner, or appearance. One of then 
was, indeed, so remarkably and curiously ugly as actually to cea-e to he 
disagreeable. 1 coutemplated the combination of ugliness in her i.u e a,id 
features with a degree of interest. Another, who sat beside mo, iu- the 
prettiest little old creature, for a woman who must have been last com¬ 
pleting the latter part of our allotted scores of years, I think I <-\ci -a.v. 
Her colour was a lively rose; her bright brown eyes shone with an ani¬ 
mation which gave them more than tne mere fire of youth. All hoi fea¬ 
tures, though, in correspondence with her figure, they were small, vve.e 
almost perfection form ; out, alas 1 her lips, which had once undoubtedly 
been as the opening rose, or twin-cherries on one stalk, had considerably 
lallen in, lor all the pretty dame’s front teeth had fallen out, and the 
little pointed chin, with a sort ol expression peculiar to itself, was mure 
relrotwje in consequence. As for the whole face, you could scarcely help 
smiling when you looked at it. Yet, while its expression was di > ub-dly 
merry, there was something more than mirth to be read in it, at lea-t »v 
a discerning eye. 

The ugly woman had an immense pocket in front of her checked apron 
filled with roasted chestnuts, which she kept offering with assiduous lm, 
pitality to all our company. But while 1 was engaged in observing the 
beauty that had sustained the wear and tear of more than threescore year", 
and the ugliness that had, perhaps, become fondly familiar to seine lot ing 
eyes for half that time, an exclamation of dismay, almost amounting to 
horror, attracted my attention to the door of our vehicle. 

It came from such an animal—such a contrast to the diligence and i's 
freight. It—I use the neuter pronoun as the most appropriate,—it 
one of those beings who have appeared in France since Algiers In l.iiio 
one of its country towns—half-Arab, and, I was going to add, hult-vv "I'vi 
in costume. But let me describe it. 

A short, embonpoint figure, with long curled hair, long beard and n — 
tachc; a cap of blue cloth, worked with gold thread, on its head, a b . -■ 
pelisse of fine purple, with a capote or hood, and wide sleeves turned m 
with black velvet nearly to the elbow; very wide trousers, nearly ui ” <• 
same colour, terminating round the waist, with a splendid sash ot her. , 
silk, brilliant in gold, crimson, and purple dyes,—a vest most da n- , 
delicate. 

Is it marvellous that the shriek of dismay had burst from such nil exqu - 
site creature on the prospect of being immured alive in a diligence fuli o. 
such company as I have described! He declared it to be impossible i.e 
could enter; and we had to wait a lull quarter of an hour in the alrec* 
while he wus debating the important subject. At length, after a violent 
tercation with the condneteur on the iniquity of transporting snui people 
from place to place, some £ s. i. reasons probably made him comprom.n. 
his dignity, and gathering his clothes as tightly as he could around him 
with a deep sigh or mean, a look of suffering, and the prettiest air of mu - 
gled heroism and timidity, he put himself and his pelisse carefully into -nr 
vehicle, scarcely noticing the offer of the ugly woman to go outside, .i-nl 
leave more room for both articles in the corner he appropriated. I fear I 
was indulging in a reverie on the follies and vulgar impertinencies oi -.hit, 
strange world of ours, when I was awakened into a broad smile by the ugly 
woman asking the pretty one, with an easy nod of her head towards tiie nno 
young monsieur, if he were her garfOu, using the word in one ol its senses 
—bachelor or lover. 

The hearty laugh of the little old creature it was difficult not to join in, 
although the horror and aversion depicted in the rueful face of the siihjt-i r 
of their merriment might have been an autidote to its influence. 

‘ My garfon,’ she cried, turning fully round to the terrified looking 
man, uud gazing at him as if he were ignorant of their language, or a sort 
of nonentity with whom reserve was unnecessary,— 1 ray garfon in- .‘i 
tuo young for that, I think; if you had said my son, indeed, it might we'l 
be.’ 

• Undoubtedly, yes,’ returned the other, with apparent simplicity, though 
it was easy to see the simplicity was assumed, and that they were both good- 
humouredly revenging themselves for the contempt of our exquisite com¬ 
panion; 1 yes, so I meant, certainly. Your son, ah. 1 he is too young tu be 
your lover—I see that now!’ 

The half Arab darted such a look at me, while pages of indignant iw'es 
of interrogation were written therein. In spite of my politeness, I smiled a 
well-pleased answer. He clearly saw that the indignity and insult to winch 
he was exposed met with no sympathy. Besides, he saw me eat some 
roasted chesnuts which the ugly woman offered me from the great pocket 
of her apron. So he prudently considered that it might be as well not to 
disturb the suppositions of the two old dames, since, as there were two other 
female tongues ready to spring into action, it might indeed be 00 *y stirring 
up a hornet’s nest. So he stayed quite quiet, until, thinking they had gone 
far enough in their decisions respecting his relationship or future destiny 
they began to look ont of the windows, and the pretty woman, as it for 
tho first time attracted by a great staring notico on the way side, callet. 

1 Look tliore 1 what folly 1—they have written up *’ I ho road for Italy, 
and it is the road for Vevay !’ ... 

The utter simplicity of this speech, in our Algerian a opinion, quite con¬ 
ciliated his wounded vanity, for it was ridiculous to bo mortified by sticn 
ignorant creatures; aud Ins harmless counteiiaiice resumed its selt-comp.a- 
cent expression, as bo threw me a glance of condescending pity, and, re¬ 
peating • The road lor Vevay!’ added, with infinite condescension, turning 
to the speaker,— ___ 

* The circumstances or this story are related just as they really o. 
red. But the history of the young countess is here related in the ns’ 
person, instead ofbeing given m the more lively language of the pr** T \ 
old woman ot Vevay. 
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* You have never been further than from Geneva to Vevay in your life V 
while hia tone olmofli syllabled the inference, * l ha\e been to Algiers.' 

. Yes, 1 have been farther,* she replied, turning her bright, dark, smiling 
eyes, with a rather knowiug sbrt of look, upon his face. 

* indeed—not so far as Lyons, however?’ 

* Yes, farther.’ 

‘Impossible! What! to Marseilles V 

* Even to Marseilles,’ she replied, nodding her head, as if she might say 

‘And what could bring you there?’ demanded the travelled man, mea¬ 
suring her with, his eye trom head to foot j for a Frenchman who has tra¬ 
velled a little thinks a great deal of it, and a travelled woman is a sort of 
wonder. , 

* It was on account of au inclination I had,’ the old dame answered. 

I did not understand the word ‘Inclination’ so used, and the laugh of our 
fellow traveller was therefore unintelligible, until be told me that she had 
gone from Vevay to Marseilles on account of a lover. 

B Was your Inclination then at Marseilles?’ 

‘ No, at Vevay.’ 

* Then you forsook him?—was that the other day?’ with something ot a 
sneer. 

‘ It was about fifty years ago; I was sixteen then. 

‘ But how then?—your inclination wbb at Vevay, yet, on his account, 
you went to Marseilles at sixteen?’ still interrogated the other, whose curi- 
osit\ was evidently overcoming his exclusiveness. 

‘ ies: ho was too good—too high for me!’ she replied, and her eye was 
lew blight, umt even her cheek loss pink, when she spoke the words, though 
Lulf a century had passed away. 

* \ou know M. M- of Geneva, perhaps ? she added. 

‘ By name, yes,’ was the answer; ‘ a most respectable family.’ 

* Well, it was his brother.’ . 

An exclamation of wonder was uttered at the intelligence. 

4 Aud ho fursook you ?’ 

‘ Pah! listen, and you will not say so.’ 

«Then you married your inclination V 

* Patience!—l say No! Did you never hear thut M. M—— had one 
brother—an elder brother, who went away on his travels when lie was quite 
young, aud was never beard of more?' 

J 1 Certaiuly that is a well-knnwn story.’ 

‘Well, he was my Inclination. He lived generally at Vevay with my 
father; ho studied there, aud lodged with us. My father was under great 
obligations to him. Claude was a lew years older than myself; wo were 
almost always together. Well, it is an old story now! He loved me—yes 
—I Loved him: that is all of it. 

* At last 1 had passed my sixteenth year; it was high time to be married 
then He wished to marry mo; he knew his parents would not consent, 
but he declared his sentiments to ray father, und for hia sole answer he ie- 
ceived a dismissal from our house, and a command to return to bis father ’ 

Our Algerian nodded his well-covered head approvingly. 

4 That was honourable and just to his benefactor. Did your Inclination 
acquiesce ? Ho should have taken you oil* at once.’ 

4 Hu submitted entirely, but it is true he whispered to me sometimes ail 
assurance that my lather would yet change his mind. He was allowed to 
stay sumo time louger with us; but, to prevent all danger, my father re¬ 
solved to marry me to a rich old widower who sought my hand. He had 
a son older than my Inclination. Pah t it was a contrast a little too striking 1 
I knew my Inclination would never change his mind, and I could not think 
ot ever marrying any one but him.’ 

4 Assuredly, oue should only marry the person one loves.* 

1 Yts, and then to marry one as old as my father! Well, I knew if I re¬ 
sisted, M. M—— would be desired to recall his son, and 1 knew he would 
regret leaving Vevay, aud 1 knew I ought hot to wish to be bis wife; so 
when I saw my father was resolved on marrying me to the old man, I said 
to raj self, '* It is you, Minette, that must depart. You must leave all,—fa¬ 
ther, mother, lover, Vevay ! yes, better leave them all than be degraded and 
miserable l” 

* 1 had a comrade, a young girl who had been at Marseilles. I made her 
my confidante; she gave me a letter of recommendation to a relation of hers 
who had a magazm in that town. Finally, I set out on foot aud in secret; 
l got on 1 know not how, and reached Marseilles.’ 

4 And your Inclination ?’ 

‘ He knew no more of me than any one else. When every inquiry had 
been made for me ill vain, he wont away, some say to sea, aud was never 
heard of more ” 

4 Well, what dui you do afterwards?’ said her curious questioner, who 
was evidently relaxing into a singular degree of sympathy with the pretty 
old u umau. 

‘ l remained at Marseilles; the merchant was good to me; ho had no 
children; l learned to manage his affairs ; I was quick then, expert at all. 
b mally, the Revolution had broken out; it was the Reign of Terror. Just 
then l {.otaJotter from my comrade ut Vevay; she told me that ray old 
lovei, the wiJower, was dead, that my parents hud suffered forme deeply, 
a:.d her const twice accused her of favouring my departure from them : she 
told me that my Inclination was gone, no one knew whither, and that they 
wet e without joy or consolation. I resolved to return home; I wrote to 
my lather, telling him I was alive and well. I did notask his forgiveness, 
but l promised to return to him, and to obey him in all things except in 
marry mg any one but my Inclination. It was very hazardous to travel then, 
but it was hazardous also to slay still. Some time after I had arranged to 
return to Switzerland our merchant came to mo; he looked pallid and dis¬ 
tracted He called me into his closet, and, shutting the door carefully, ask¬ 
ed me if l were determined to make that journey. 1 answered,— 

4 “ Yes.” 

1 “ These are perilous times, Minette,” he said. “ You are very young— 
you are so pretty, too !” He went on thus as if thinking of something else. 

“ You are so very pretty, Minette, you are more likely to be observed.” 

4 “ Voda un malheur de plus !” I replied; but l could not help it, you 
know. 

“‘Yet you are prudent, Minette,” the old man continued, ’‘and you 
have courage; more, God help me, than 1 have!” 

* I saw now that he had some real cause for anxiety or fear, and I an¬ 
swered him,— 

* “ Yes, 1 have 6uuie courage if you wish to make use of it.” 

4 “ Not for myself, my girl, not for myself; but, in short, there is u young 
lady here who wauts to get to Strasburg, if she could travel with you.” 

1 “ Certainly: why not 1” 

c “ Ah! these are sad times, my child—dangerous times. She is ill, Mi¬ 
nette: she must be ill all along the road. You understand, you must be 
her bonne, her nurse, act for her, speak for her; she must not appear, she 
must recline in the carriage, aud be supported when she descends, well 
wrapped up, so a3 not to be exposed to the air. There is much of this sick¬ 
ness abroad now. Minette l” 

‘ I looked at him, aud then I Baid,— 

* “ Yea, there is, l kuow, much of this sickucss abroad now , it is because 

the blood is lot to flow so freely. You may employ me, I will be the poor 
lady’s nurse ** L 

• 44 Brave girl”’ ho cried, “brave Minette, you have divined all! yes, 
vve can trust you ! Come, you shall see this sick lady—this poor bleeding 
dove!’ 

‘ I bad never seen our master thus agitated before; he was always fear- 
iul, but now ho had cause to be so. The daughter ot a noted Royalist bud 
taken refuge iu his house. Ho led me upstairs, and, by a long passage, we 
reached a wall, in which he had made a secret door, to be usediu case of 
danger. 1 his conducted to a largo loft beneath the roof of the house: on 
entering I beheld a spectacle that yotuppoars to be present to my eyes. 

* A light and tall figure, clothed entirely in white, lay along the couch 
that had been curried thither; the dress was torn and disarranged, but the 
feeble lamp-light rendered its whiteness more disc?rnable than the daylight 
would have dono : for it was dirty, too. A veil of rich lace still partly cov¬ 
ered the head, which had no other covering save the rich and beautilul lmir 
which fell from it in the wildest disorder; pieces of white orange blos¬ 
soms, fragments of a wreath that had evidently bound it for a bridal-day, 
were still caught, here and there, in its locks. 

‘ A slight cunvulsive tremor caused that form to quiver as we entered; 
the head was raised ; the eyes looked forward with a feariug, inquiring 
gaze. The paleness of death was on the sweetest face I ever saw iu my 
life. One small spot on the upper part of the cheek was flushed with a fe¬ 
verish red. 

‘She regarded me fixedly with those large, open, deep blue oyos, as if 
scarcely conscious of what was goiug on, yet distinctly sensible of the re¬ 
lief of a woman’s presence. The merchant approached her with an air of 
deep respect, and spoke some words in u colic mating tone. She started on 
hearing them, looked eagerly at mo, and crying out iu a broken and leoblo 
voice,— 

4 “ She will take me—she will bring me to him!” Btrctclied her arms to¬ 
wards me. 

4 I ran to her. she fell on my bosom; I wept, and a few tears then drop¬ 
ped from her eyes. The merchant said,— 

4 “ Thank God she weeps !’ 

* After this I did not leave her. Night came on; she at first resisted ray 
attempts to disrobe her of her soiled and tom, but rich dress. She felt, how¬ 


ever, as if ugainst her will, the relief which a bath and j bed afforded, and 
and sank into a sleep that restored her brain, aud, perhaps, saved her from 
madness. 

‘ She opened her eyes with a cry, an exclamation of fear and horror, and 
tho words, “ My father, my father!” When she recognised me at her side, 
she held out her arms again like a frightened child, and throwing herself on 
ray neck, said,— 

* “ You are surely my good angel ? I recognize your looks as such l God 
tells me by you He will save rao. What are you called ?” she added. 

* “ Minette, madame ” 

Ah! y6u need not say madame, I am only mademoiselle. But listen, 
Minette, you shall know all. Our merchant here is afraid, bethinks you 
will be bo too, and does not wish you to know all, at least till we reach 
Strasburg — 

1 a Vevay, mademoiselle,—I go to Vevay.” 

4 44 Vevay, then; you will leave mo at Vevay, will you ? No matter, God 
sent you to me, He will send me another Minette.” 1 was touched by 
this piety, and the poor girl continued, 44 Yes, you shall kuow all, l will 
not lead you blindfolded into danger. I shall have courage now, and calm¬ 
ness, to relate it all to you; you will then kuow who you will have to do 
with; and if you have courage as well as goodness, well; if not, it is better 
not to deceive.” 

* Mademoiselle lay quiet a few minutes, and then having tried to com¬ 
pose horselffor the task, pressed her hand on her lovely brow, and said,— 

414 You have beard, Mmettc, of tho dreadful deed committed not more 
than nino days since in tho neighbourhood of Vaucluse?” 

4 “Ah, truly, I had! aud all the world beside ; for the whole population 
of u village had been murdered, the village itself burnt to ashes, because the 
Tree of Liberty bad been cut down in the night.” 

4 44 They cut down the Tree of Liberty!” cried mademoiselle, flingiug 
her head upon the pillow, and burying her face in it- as if to shut out some 
horrible image. 44 It was in honour of my marriage the fires were kindled, 
and the guns fired at the poor people !” 

Hush, hush!” i said; “it you commence thus,you must not go on ; 
and I have no wish to hear any thing, unless it may be of use to yourself by 
showing me how I mubt act so as to serve you But it, as you say, your 
good angel has sent me to save you, will you, by giving way to despair, lose 
the chance of Baving yourself?” 

4 “You are right, Minette!” she answered, with a sob ; 41 you are wiser 
than I am. My senses at limes fail me. Pray to God for me, Minette, 
that I may be calm. I want you to know all, that you may also know what 
you may have to expect. Listen to me now. My father, the Comte de 

V-, was the proprietor of the ill-fated district you have heard of; his 

chateuu was not far from that village—nearer to Vaucluse. 1 was his only 
child—his heiress—an idolised one, wbal need had I to acquire your firm¬ 
ness and patience?—all was softness and peace around me. My mother, 
happily for her, died Home years ago. Many have sought my hand in mar¬ 
riage ; but even from childhood my distant relative, Henri de Renzi, alone 
had shared my heart with my beloved father. He had loved me, and I 
luvod him as my life. Life! yet it is dear—oh, how dear!” cried the poor 
young countess, with an affecting look of feebleness; 44 1 never knew how 
dear until 1 saw that hideous death !” 

4 4 There was a youth bruughtup with mein the castle, Minette, whom 
L always knew to bo a relative, yet saw treated with the disrespect shown 
to one m a degrading position; ho was neither among the domestics, nor 
with their superiors. Emile was the illegitimate son of one of my father’s 
Cousins ; lie supported him from charity. 

4 “ Latterly, this young man had behaved to me in an extraordinary man¬ 
ner ; indeed, his maimer was changed to every oue. It had become indepen¬ 
dent and overbearing; he had imbibed the principles of the Revolution; he 
raved of liberty and equality. It was pride urged him on ; he had secretly 
writhed under the odium affixed to his birth, and felt the degradation to 
which he appeared willingly to submit. He aspired now to bo the equal of 

the heiress of tho Comte de V-; in fact, he dared to declare to me 

his love; and, bolder still, to demand me from my father. 

* “ I know not how I treated Emile with so much tenderness—gentleness, 
at least. I pitied him; I 6aw the cause of his error; I feared also to exas¬ 
perate him, tor I knew of his secret association with the Revolutionists, and 
I trembled lest be might exposo my dear father, who was au ultra-Royalist, 
though lie took no part in politics, to danger. 

‘ 44 My father, however, either did not snare ray apprehensions, or partook 
not in my cautious forbearance. Indignant at the presumption of the aban¬ 
doned youth he had protected, he drove him trom his presence with re¬ 
proaches. 

4 44 Emile left the chateau to return no more. 

4 44 Henri de Renzi, who was then with his regiment at Strasburg, had 
never had my father's positive sanction until the conduct of Emile, aud his 
undisguised tnreats of yet having power to effect his purposes, led him to 
reflect on what might possibly become my position if he were to fall a vic¬ 
tim to the ruthless spirit of the time. 

* 4 Hia own pure and noble character, and his retiring and benevolent 
disposition, would be no countor-balance to his firm loyalist principles, and 
attachment to his king and the unfortuuato queen. 

4 44 Perhaps it was a presentiment that 1 did not then penetrate, a desire 
to provide for my safety, which led him to favour De Renzi, who, though 
a Royalist himself iu principle, had powerful friends among the opposite 
party. Finally, he sent for him, and presented him to me as my husband, 

4 “ Ab, Minette ! that was a joyful surprise to both. The time that was 
to intervene before our marriage was short, and busily occupied. 1 saw my 
father grave—sad—often loBt in painful thoughts; but we were so happy, 
we did not always think evea of the horrors that were being perpetrated in 
our land. 

‘ “ 16aeven Henri look anxious, yet I never noticed the storm that was 
then lowering over our heads. Our wedding-day was fixed. Previous to 
its dawn, the Tree of Liberty, which had been erected in the village, was 
cut down in the night, no ono knew by whom. 

‘ 14 It was evening: we Btood before the altar. Minette, I see now the red 
light from that old stained window iu our chapel falling full on my lather’s 
noble bead !” , 

‘She raised herself upon lior elbow, and looked up to the skylight of the 
loft, 44 Oh, Father of Heaven !” she cried, and dropped back again; her 
long hair foil over har face, aud hid its emotion. 

*1 raised her head, and saw that emotion was not expressed there; it was 
almost calm. She looked at me silently for some time, and then, holding 
up the third finger of her left hand, she said,— 

4 “ See, Minette, it is here!” 

The ring, mademoiselle 

4 44 Ves, the ring,” she repeated ; and, with a shudder, the hand fell down. 

4 44 You had better tell me no more, mademoiselle; I can guess the rest. 
You were a widow before you were a wife !” 

‘ 4t No, no, you are wrong!—God grant you may be wrong ! Listen now, 
I can go on. My father bud bestowed this hand, he had given it to Henri, 
de Renzi; the ring that was to bind me to him for ever was already bulf 
way on this finger, there was a cry iu the open air—a cry at the chapel 
door—aery behind us in the aisle ! Tho priest stood still, with terror start¬ 
ing in his eyes: a villager, streaming with blood, staggered towards us ; be 
uttered tho words, 44 Save yourselves!” and fell. My father, with a face of 
death, yet composed aud ever noble iu aspect, caught me to liis breast, pres¬ 
sed me to the heart where life hod nearly ceased to beat, bent his knee be¬ 
fore our bridal altar, and said,— 

4 44 God preserve—preserve my child, and receive me to thiue eternal 
mercy !” 

4 44 The next instant tho chapel was full of bloody men. Alas! alas ! that 
good old priest!’ 

4 There was a long silence. The poor young countess, however, resumed 
her fearful story, as if unconscious that she bad paused. 

444 1 was in while,Minette; the veil was upou ray head, and the orange 
wreath in my hair, but the ring had fallen from ray finger. I was in Avig¬ 
non instead of being in our own castle—instead of being in our own dear 
chapel. I did not see tho priest, J did not see Henri; l saw my father—yes, 

I saw him but for a moment. 1 saw that countenance, pale yet firm,—that 
noble head!” 

4 4 4 Muderaoisolle, I can hear you no longer; this agitation must be fatal,— 
fatal, at least, to all your hopes of escape.” 

‘ 44 Escape ? Con thut bo? Is that my wish? Yes, escape or death !— 
but together, t will not distress you further, good Miuette; you know 
euough now. The old palace of tho Popes of Avignon, its blood stained 
tower, that was his scaffold and hia tomb—of sixty more also, nobles of the 
land! Ah!’ she exclaimed, with a frantic start, “they threw quicklime 
over them I” aud a sort ot muttering laugh, more terrible to hear than sighs 
or groans, burst from her dry and quivering lips. 

4 Anxious to divert so horrible a recollection, I usked her how she had 
escaped. 

4 “ I do not know,” she unswered,— 44 1 do not now know why I was re¬ 
served, nor where they were taking me, but I was on horseback, and a 
guard was holding my rein, when I begau to recover my recollection. 1 
believe we were on the road for Paris, but it seems as if I had been asleep. 
We passed a peasant, who uttered a salutation in the revolutionary fashion ; 
I think his Voice was the first thing I became sensible to. Perhaps there is 
some mystery even in human tones that exercises a power over the mind. 
At the door of the cabaret, my guard dismounted to get refreshment. He 


inviied me tu do so, and placed me on a chair which I caught hold of close 
to the door. Soon after, the countryman we had passed came in, and iQ 
passing me, while the loud discourse iu the room prevented others from 
hearing him, he told me, iu a low voice, not to dismount the next time. 
What voice was that which spoke to me? I did not know it, yet it was 
almost familiar. I resolved to do as I was desired. I became aroused to a 
sense of my situation; a keen, anxious longing for escape occupied my 
mind. Evening was closing in ; the words said to me made me anxious for 
my conductor to halt again. At last he did so, and called for wine. I de¬ 
clined to get down, anu at the moment the same peasant appeared, and ask¬ 
ed to hold the horses. The man promised him some sous for doing so, and 
entered the cabaret. 

‘ 44 The countryman led both horses up and down, making each turn 
longer, till he saw no one near, and then he said,— 

441 Courage, and you are saved ! Keep your seat steadily.” 

4 4 ‘ He sprang on the other horse, held the bridle of mine, and we went off 
with a speed that soon rendered me insensible. I was only conscious that 
we had turned into a bye road, aud after that I knew that I was held by my 
deliverer on the horse he rode. 

* 44 1 opened my eyes sometimes, and saw the moon shining down upon 
us, but I could scarcely tell whether 1 were still in the land of violence, or 
had passed away into that of separated spiriu, forall was dream-like and in¬ 
distinct in my sensations I awoke to find myself in a vaulted cavern, one 
of those rocky abodes frequented by the persecuted Albigenses, and later 
victims of tyranny in Provence. 

* 41 The sunlight scantily entered at tho door, shadowed by a mass of rock, 
and, just intercepting its ray, stood the form ot the peasant who had snatch¬ 
ed me, perhaps, from death. His side-face was before me, and I looked 
auxionsly at it as upon that of a stranger; but \Wiile doing so, he raised his 
hand and removed a great red beard aud a moustache, then drew from hia 
head a wi{* of the same colour, and showed me the dark face and well known 
features of the recreant Emile. 

4,4 1 uttered a low moan of anguish; my deliverance filled me with hor¬ 
ror and dismay. He turned bis head, and Baw me, half raised, regarding 
him with jterrified and distended eye6. He came near to me ; his voice, 
when he spoke, was low, but it was like the hushed breath of the whirl¬ 
wind 

4 44 Pauline,” he said, 44 1 did not mean you to kuow me until you knew 
that, so far as l could save you. you were Bafa. Read that.” 

4 •* He put into my hand a small slip of paper; it was the writing of Da 
Ronzi. It said, “ Trus* him, he repents; he will save your life at the ex¬ 
pense of his own. If you are safe, send this ring by a messenger t can 
trust.” There it is, Miuette! that was given to me in the cavern ; and 
there is the ring. See, it has a long lock of Henri’s hair tied through it!” 

4 44 1 only said to Emile, “ Is he safe ?” 

- 4 41 Who /” he demanded. 44 Your lather 1” and his eyes rolled. 

4 “ No, my husband,” l said emphatically. 

4 44 Yes, l hope so,” said Emile, calmly. 44 He has been sent back to his 
regiment only; if you have courage vou may yet be united.. Will you do 
as he says ? Will you trust yourself to me ?” 

4 44 i answered, 4 Yes,’ 

4 44 Emile went away without a word. He returned with some wine and 
fruit, made me take some refreshment, and when night fell, he came again 
with a peasant’s cloak, in which he wrapped me, and made me then lie 
down in a cart that was waiting for us. Ho drove it himself, disguised as a 
labourer. He only said,— 

‘ 44 You must be my sick wife; I am bringing you to the hospital.” 

4 44 Thus we made out our road to Marseilles. Wrapped in the peasant’s 
mantle, with the hood over my head, I might have escaped detection even 
had the cart been examined; but Emile acted his part so well that not the 
least suspicion was oven excited, andjwe reached this merchant’s house, who 
was an old protege of my father's, and known also to Emile. 

4 44 1 want to die, Minette,” the young countess concluded, 44 yet I want 
to live, for De Renzi is still alive—my husband !’ 

4 “ Aud you will live for him, live with him, I hope,—live to bless God !’* 
1 rejoined. 

4 The next day I engaged a voilurier for roy Swiss lady and myself. I 
had my passport, and we managed without difficulty to pass off the countess 
as the mistress I had cume to bring back to Switzerland. I had provided 
her with a plain black dress and close cap, which concealed her beautiful 
hair, and made her look so paleand ill, that I had generally but little trouble 
in making her pass for an invalid, with whom the greatest caution and re¬ 
pose were requisite. At Lyons, notwithstanding, 1 was greaily alarmed at 
the manner ot the voituricr who had brought us there; the toue in which 
he would repeat, 44 This sick lady ot yours,” terrified me. 

4 At Lyons he looked hardly at me, and after repeating this speech in hia 
usu.d way—he was a handsome, sharp-looking young man--he demanded a 
kiss.’ 

The Arab listener laughed. 

4 Well, you did not give it to the fellow ?* 

4 1 did, though,’ said the pretty old woman, very quietly, and with a care¬ 
less smile. ‘ 1 said,’ 44 You aro a brave voilurier —a brave man. I thank 
you for your goodness, and this kiss must be the pledge between us that if 
we want your services in future they will be rendered. * 

‘“Brave girl!” he said, in answer; “and this kiss”—he bad the com¬ 
plaisance to return the pledge— 44 is my promise that my service shall be 
rendered, and that on the spot. Listen, Minette —yon are called Minette, 
they say. Well, I am your good friend; I do not want to be your lover, I 
hope you will have a better, but t am your friend. Take my counsel, and 
let me conduct you into Switzerland, there ^rou can do as you like; till then 
you will be safe—safer,” he added, emphatically, 4 ‘ with me.” 

4 1 gave him my hand, aud said,— 

414 There is my faith, coine with us if you will.* 

4 He conducted us safely to Switzerland. Heaven bless that mau ! I 
never saw him more, but 1 reinember his curling whiskers, and that keen 
eye, which said a giant could not drive but an infant might lead him We 
came to Lausanne ; the poor countess threw herself weeping into my arms. 
44 You are safe, dear Minette, I cannot wish you to be otherwise; you will 
leave me now.” 

4 44 No, mademoiselle, not till you also are safe,” I said. 

4 We disguised ourselves then as two peasants, and took the costume of 
Alsace. Mademoiselle looked beautiful, but it was too delicate a beauty to 
attract sudden notice from the rude people. 

4 She wore the short orange petticoat of the country, with black stockings 
and a black boddice ; her head covered with the usual coiffure of orange 
riband, almost scarlet in colour, very broad, with a large bow on the top. 
But she looked so pale and feeble, that those who were uot near enough to 
see her lovely features, or meet the gaze of her earnest, deep blue eyes, 
which were almost always hidden beneath their deep eyelids, were little 
likely to notice her; and these rude people see beauty so differently from 
more refiued minds! The soldiers let her pass with scarcely a glance ; I, on 
the contrary, had more colour than ever. I could uot keep it down. I 
trembled, yet felt a kind of delight at the danger in which I had placed my¬ 
self,—ouo Is so enthusiastic at seventeen ! my eyes sparkled as if I were in 
joy. I dare uot put the orange riband in my hair, I wore black, that 
looked more sober. 

4 We entered the gates of Strasburg carrying a basket on a market day. 
Mademoiselle hud kept the ring with the lock of hair tied to it ; but when 
we were installed in a humble lodging she knew not how to send it to M. 
de Renzi with safety. 

4 “ Listen, mademoiselle,” I said. 44 1 shall go to the Place this evening; 
monsieur will be there, will he not ?” 

4 “ Perhaps. But what then ?” 

4 4 ‘ Givo me his ring, and let us see what then.” 

4 She gave it; I went on the Place d’Armes. There was a multitude of 
panaches* there. You may thiuk—a girl ot seventeen years, and I was 
pretty then they said—very pretty. Well, the panaches were a little tire¬ 
some, but that was no matter when there was an end in view. But there 
was one who would not pay me any atteution—a brave young officer, with 
the air of a lord and a look—ah ! there was sorrow in it. I wanted him to 
notice me ; but no, he could not spare me a glance. 

4 At last I accidentally caught his eye; he saw the ring hanging loosely 
on the poiut of my finger. I knew that I was right in my gueBs. His heart 
was beating more quickly then than mine, and thus you see wo were in 
correspondence in a single minute while utter strangers to one another. I 
was seated on a bench, ami some minutes afterwards that gallant-looking 
young officer came and threw himself carelessly on the other end of it. 
Some of the panaches were looking on; but uo matter, I managed to say 
the name of the street and number of tho house, and the words, “Your 
cousin Minette from the country, enpaysan .” 

4 So in the evening a tine young countryman came in a blouse and work¬ 
ing-day dress to iuquiro for his cousin Mademoiselle Minette. No one in 
the world would have known him—at least, no one but the young countess. 
Oh, what a mooting wa9 theirs ! Well, it is strange now when! think of 
them and ot inyself, what lime does, to be sure! 1 thought that poor young 

bride would have died on the spot, she lay like a broken lily in his arms, 
and never shed a teur or spoke a word. 

4 But when she regained a little strength she spoke so Courageously—I 
could not have thought it. I had left them alone ; but she came suddenly 
and caffed for me. She made me stay there, aud then she said,— 

• Officers’ plumes. 
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‘ “ Henri, this girl is our guardiau angel. I tell you in her presence what 
1 know her heart will prove. I will ne\er be your wife in this land of blood 
If you will forsake it—if you will fly with me to England, come. I will 

bear all, bravo all; but never shall our children-’ She buried her face 

in her hund, groaned, and wub silent. 

« Now what was to be done 7 Escape appeared almost impossible, and a 
stay in Strasburg was full of danger. My good fortune, however, did not 
forsake me; in fact, l had a mission to do, and mademoiselle was in seme 
degree right when she said I was sent by her guardian angel; but certainly 
the instruments they employed for me were not always like the good au- 
gel's. 

‘There was always some one or other to take a fancy fo me—not in the 
•way ot my poor Inclination, but some one, you know, who just liked bright 
eyes and pink cheeks, and so I was tormented by a horrible creature whom 
I hated in my heart. He was an agent of the revolution—pah ! I always 
thought of a slaughter-house when he was near me ’ 

* At least, you were not so complaisant with him as with your voiturier.* 
said the Algerian. ' You would not bribe him with a kiss V 

* I gave him many, nevertheless, ’ the pretty old woman replied. * Yes, 
those kisses were the worst part of my role —a token of love without love. 
Wasn t it hard * But no matter, I had a purpose to gain ; what 1 wanted to 
steal was worth a kiss or two, though it is hard to be kissed by those we 
do not love ’ 

4 To steal! What was that ? 

‘ His passport. He had shown it to me tout en regie. He expected to 
be sent to Nantes to execute a few thousand murderers; it was made out 
for bitnsell and suite, as he generally had some companions. 

* A6 soon as I hud got possession of this passport the young counteBs and 
I took a great bundle of clothes and left the town as two washer-women 
M. de Renzi went out lor an evening ride and rode farther than he ought in 
duty to have done. A friend at some distance from the city provided him 
with a change of drefla and other disguises. We were doou en route. 

4 A British ship-of-war was watemng about for fugitives, and after some 
fearful hazards they got safe to it. The captain received them so well! All 
was over then; they would Boon be in England, she would soon be his 
wife, and he would be an exile. I left them on the deck of the Eughsh 
ship.* 

The pretty old woman wiped a tear from her brilliant eyes. 

I And they did not take you V our Algerian ejaculated, gazing on the lit¬ 
tle old dame as if be could have verily taken her himself. 

4 Take me l uh! the exiles!’ 

And the three notes of admiration were sufficiently explanatory of her 
brief reply. 

4 Well, you saved them V 

‘ Yes, 1 saved them; I thank God for that.’ 

‘ And what did you do with yourself then V 

I I returned to Vevay. My poor father was glad; I made his latter davB 
pass more pleasantly: ho did not live long. My dear mother was then 
alone. 1 hud loved her fondly. I lived for her then, and carried on for 
her my father’s business. We were together some years. T had lovers 
enough—ut least, more than I wanted ; but I never loved any but ray Incli¬ 
nation. Ho was heard of no more, so all I could do was to listen when 
they spoke of love, and to smile, and refuse to believe; and then they 
would call me a coquette, but 1 was not so; and they would leave me, and 
I would wish they had never come, for it caused them sorrow; aud when 
another came it would be the same all over agaiu.’ 

‘ What a pity !* cried her listeuer, 

4 Well, but when my mother died it was different with me. The heart 
feels so strange when it has nothing to do 1 IVfy hands and feet did not 
move so quickly then.’ 

1 And you never saw your heroine again, nor the hero you Baved V 

* I did not Bay so. Yes, I suw them; it was in the year 1815. 1 was 

standing leaning over the huff-door of my houso—it was all my own then, 
a lonely oue—the sun was going down behind the mountains at the other 
side thu lake. There, I just see it now, aud that goldeu path over the blue 
water, and the reddened snow on tho mountains. 1 was looking at it; all 
this makes oue think of times that are gone, where is the ubo of it7 But 
just then crack comes the postilion’s whip, sounding in the echoeB of the 
hills, crack—crack—crack. 4 Ah here is more of them!’ said the neigh¬ 
bours, aud every one ran out to look, for a little time before we should have 
wondered less at the sound of caunou than at the noise of the postilionB 
■whip Every day now we saw travellers dashing along. 

4 But the carriage stopped, the postilion spoke to a man in the street, and 
then crack went the whip agaiu, and it came on to my door. A fine youth 
was on the outside, and a lady and gentleman and some sweet little girls 
within. The lady I did not recognise; she was pale, and her brow had the 
marks of care. She had the lace of one who had only juBt put on joy, and 
could not yet let it be much seen. And a grave, thoughtful man was beside 
her, who smiled, but like one to whom smiles were uncommon. 

‘The lady called out, ° There she is! it is she (" And the youth jumped 
down and opened the carriage-door with ths air of one who knows be 
gives pleasure; and I ran out, aud the lady spread out her arms, and cried 
44 Minette !” and the voice was the voice I had heard in the garret at Mar¬ 
seilles. 

4 And there was the countess weeping in my arms, and laying her two 
hands on my shoulders, and pushing me back to look in my face, and then 
sayiug 1 was not old and worn with care like her, and theu turning to smile 
on her husband, who kept pressing his youngest little boy into my arms 
and calling all the children to come and embrace the woman who had saved 
their parents and reunited them. And when 1 looked at her, then I saw it 
was indeed that lovely and terrified girl grown into a careful, anxious, yet 


still loving woman. 

« The exiles’ lot had been theirs, and they still wore the exiles’ looks. 
And the neighbours all stood round and wondered, for they had never heard 
a word of my adventures.* 

4 Well,’ said our fine gentleman, after a pauie, and I almost thought be 
wiped a tear from his eye, * did your manner of life change then ? They 
did something for you, did they not V 

4 1 wanted nothing to be done for me/ the little old woman rather proud¬ 
ly answered ‘ They could not bring the dead to life. As to any thing else 
I had more than l wanted. They wished mo to go to live with them, tor 
MonBieur de Renzi was to have his wife’s property and to bear her murder¬ 
ed father’s title, and all the children were made to beg me to go with them. 

4 But when they were gone I was more aloue than ever, i had Been her 
with her husband and her children, and I often said to myself, 44 The wo¬ 
man thut does noi provide a home tor her heart is a fool.” Certainly 1 had 
been robbed of mine; but now I begun to feel that any thing was better 
than to live solely for oueBelf. I told you that the old widower my father 
wanted me to marry had a son a good many years older than myself. He 
had married and his wile died, and left two sweet children, whom I loved 
foi d 1 /. They were almost always with me; they loved me, and I could 
not do without them. The father told me he would marry again, and I 
could not bear to think that those children might have a step mother who 
would not make them happy. Perhapa this wus only a trick of his—I do 
not know; but when he saw my anxiety he persuaded me it was better to 
prevent the danger and be the step-mother myselt It was for the children’s 
sake I did it; but I certainly did not leel so desirous to save them from a 
cruel stepmother until after l had eeon the countess and her happy family. 
Besides, he declared I had beeu bis first love, and there is a great deal in 
that especially when the man is a widower. So very soon after the exiles 
had passed through Vevay on their return home I married the father ol those 
chiloren, and they are content with their stepmother 

4 And there—there—there!’ cried the pretty old woman, tugging a great 
wicker-basket from under the seat, 4 there ia my house, and there are the 
children looking for me ! Stop, stop, conductor 1 this is Vevay. What 
nonsense to write up on that post 4 The road for Italy!’ Bon jour, mes 
amis l bon jour ! Ah, I forgot to tell you in my slory that tho Revolutionists 
guillotined their friend Mousieur Emile. Bun ]our*bon juur'*— Fraser’s 
Magazine. 
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THE WIDOW AND HER SON. 

It was sad to look upon that young widow, and 
her beautiful little boy. She seemed so like a lily 
wounded at the root, and drooping over the sweet 
bud, that was itself languishing on the feeble stem. 
She had been reared in one of our Eastern cities, 
and languished in the wild West, like a tender ex¬ 
otic, exposed to the rough northern atmosphere. 

Her father was a wealthy merchant, who lost a 
beloved wife, to whom he was devoted from his boy¬ 
hood; and who died at the age of twenty-eight, 
leaving four beautiful little girls to his love and 
care. He was a sincere mourner; but after a lapse 
of years, the desire of having a son, who might 
transmit his name to posterity, decided him to seek 
another companion; although he felt that no wo¬ 
man living could fill the place of her who had pos¬ 
sessed his whole heart. 

He wooed and won a lovely young creature, who 
gave to him her pure maiden affections, with a trust 
the more firm for its reliance on his mature judg¬ 
ment and knowledge of the world. Bitterly came 
upon her young spirit the knowledge that she had 
laid her heart upon an altar, the fire of which was 
covered by a funeral pall. Whenever she would 
have seen herself in the mirror of his mind, she 
met but the reflection of another and a dearer ob¬ 
ject. She felt that she but lay upon his bosom as 
a substitute for a dearer, brighter jewel, which, 
though lost, was forever remembered, and thought 
of with the keenest regret, when her beauty, or 
tenderness touched his heart. Poor young crea¬ 
ture ! She withered away for lack of that sweet 
sympathy, which can alone satisfy the loving heart. 
She had, however, one hope. She was to be a 
mother. If her child should be a boy, she might 
for his sake be admitted to her husband’s heart. 

But the little stranger proved to be a feeble little 
girl, its mother’s miniature. The father turned 
away with a bitterness almost amounting to dis¬ 
like ; and the mother wept and mourned, until 
fever came upon her, and she went down to the 
quiet grave, leaving the tender infant unloved in 
this sorrowful world. The little creature, though 
very delicate, and indifferently attended, clung te¬ 
naciously to life, and grew up amongst her more for¬ 
tunate sisters like a pale lily amid a bed of tulips. 
She was not excluded from any advantages enjoyed 
by the elder girls; but they made her feel that she 
was an undesired one in their society; and an in¬ 
truder upon their rights. Sensitive and unsus¬ 
tained, she drooped and shrunk into seclusion; and 
when at length a young mechanic spoke to her the 
language of the heart’s earnest worship, her young 
spirit, which had so thirsted for affection, drank in 
his homage as a rich and precious blessing, and 
gave the whole wealth of love, that had lain locked 


in her neglected heart, to him, gratefully and irre¬ 
vocably. Her father, though he hardly cared what 
should become of her, felt that her marriage with 
a poor mechanic would be a disgrace to his family, 
and so thought to prevent it, by interposing paren¬ 
tal authority, while her sisters, who secretly re¬ 
joiced at her inevitable expulsion from their father’s 
house and guardianship, taunted her with malicious 
insinuations, and the most degrading remarks con¬ 
cerning her lover. All this drove her to nestle 
the more fondly in the only bosom, that ever throb¬ 
bed with affection, or sympathy, for her. The re¬ 
sult was a clandestine marriage, a heartless denial 
of forgiveness, or pecuniary aid, from her father; 
and emigration with her young, loving, and enter¬ 
prising husband, to that refuge for all the poor, 
the oppressed, and the discontented—the limitless 
West. 

In a beautiful and picturesque situation, in the 
vicinity of lake Canandaigua, young Mercer built 
his log cabin; and there, in the one room, which 
served as kitchen, parlor, and chamber, his Bertha 
displayed her housewifery, and was prouder and 
happier than many a duchess in her palace. The 
only being who had ever loved her—he, to whom 
her soul clung with grateful, perfect love and con¬ 
fidence, was her constant companion; she felt her 
soul awake to energy and hope; and her physical 
strength developed itself, with a tide of health and 
cheerfulness, which seemed to constitute her another 
and a happier woman. 

At this time she wrote to her father, towards whom 
her heart turned with filial yearning, describing her 
humble establishment—expressing her content and 
hope for the future—and begging earnestly for a 
few lines, merely to assure her that she was not 
hated. But no answer ever came, and at length 
she felt that she was forgotten. This conviction 
came upon her with a bitter pang; for she had cher¬ 
ished a hope, although she did not acknowledge it 
to herself, that her father, now that he was effec¬ 
tually rid of her, would send her his forgiveness, 
and, perhaps, a sum of money, which would ena¬ 
ble them to commence life comfortably. But now 
she clung the closer to her husband, and armed 
herself with fortitude and endurance, to stand be¬ 
side him, in contest with those hardships and pri¬ 
vations, which the poor settlers of a new country 
must inevitably sustain, and which, in their case, 
often amounted to actual suffering. But they 
cheered and sustained each other, and looked hope¬ 
fully to a brighter future. . And it seemed that their 
humble hopes would in time'be realized. Young 
Mercer was a good workman, and showed himself 
industrious and punctual; of course his custom in¬ 
creased, so that in three years time, he was ena¬ 
bled to build a small frame house, and furnish it 
with a pretty cherry bureau and table, while chairs 
took place of the benches, which stood so white 
and clean in the log cabin, and a French bedstead 
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sustained that greatest luxury, a good feather bed, 
with its cheap calico quilts and muslin drapery, and 
the floor of her best room was covered with a car¬ 
pet, warped of tow, and .filled with rags. When 
these things were put in order, and Bertha had ar¬ 
ranged her new set of queensware in her red cup¬ 
board, with the glass doors, and hung up her gilt 
frame looking glass, she twined her arms around 
her husband’s neck, and wept for very joy, and 
grateful exultation. A few weeks passed, and then 
a cradle was added to her furniture, and the fine 
little boy, who occupied it, filled to overflowing a 
cup already well stored with happiness. N o mother 
can so love her child, as she who nurses, dresses, 
and feeds her little treasure; lulls it in her arms, 
sits beside its cradle, ministers to it in sickness, 
and watches the unfolding of its intellect; catching 
with rapture the first gleamings of intelligence, 
and treasuring all its little wiles and cooings in her 
deep, fond heart. Then it is such bliss to report 
the progress of the cherished one to the smiling 
father, as he sit3 at evening with his boy upon his 
knee, and call his willing attention to the little 
feats, and increasing strength and beauty of the 
jewel of their wedded souls. 

The little Charley was a sweet tempered, blue¬ 
eyed boy, of gentle, docile spirit, and the most af¬ 
fectionate heart. How could he but be loving, 
when he dwelt in the sweet influence of perfect 
love ; with parents who loved each other, and him, 
so tenderly, and expressed daily their fervent, grate¬ 
ful love to the Giver of all their happiness 1 

But the intermittent fever, which in some one of 
its various forms walks ever in those beautiful re¬ 
gions, feeding upon the life of the inhabitants, fas¬ 
tened its vampyre teeth in the heart-strings of the 
young husband and father. 

Those who have seen a loved one fading away 
amid all the alleviations which wealth, and a crowd 
of attentive friends can minister ; with the ablest 
of physicians watching every phase of the disease, 
and prompt to meet it at every turn with the most 
approved medicines, and to seize upon and foster 
every favorable symptom; such may agonize, but 
they cannot know the harrowing torture of her, 
who sits alone in the deep midnight, watching the 
delirious, fevered slumber of her only loving and 
beloved; administering with heart more tremulous 
than the weary hand, the nauseous compounds of a 
doctor, in whose skill, or honesty, she has no con¬ 
fidence, arid then resuming, with eyes dim with 
tears and watching, the work, with the price of 
which, she hopes to procure something which will 
minister sustenance to the wasting form of her 
sufferer, thinking only of him, while she is faint 
with hunger, and has not even a crust with which 
to appease nature. And then, if he is taken away, 
she will be left friendless and poor! Bitter! bit¬ 
ter destiny!! 

Bertha Mercer was such a sorrowful watcher. 


Her husband had so far invested his little gains, in 
building and furnishing his house, and improving 
his premises, trusting the future to his daily in¬ 
creasing business, so that when sickness came upon 
him, he soon found his family destitute. 

And there he lay, week after week. The neigh¬ 
bors, poor themselves, and accustomed to sickness 
and suffering, deemed him much better off than 
some of themselves, for he lay in a comfortable 
room, and upon a good bed. 

Calm and peaceful was the death-scene, although 
the young wife, in frantic agony, besought him not 
to leave her, and called earnestly upon God to spare 
him yet a few years to her, and to his helpless child. 

Gently he sought to assure and comfort her, 
speaking of the heaven to which he was certainly 
hastening, through the mercy of his God and Sa¬ 
viour; of the rich promises vouchsafed to the 
widow and the fatherless; and the brevity of their 
separation. 

She listened, but she could not be comforted. 
Wildly she held him closely clasped to her bosom, 
with her burning cheek pressed to his cold, damp 
forehead, until the fluttering breath came no more 
to the white lips; -and the emaciated arm dropped 
heavily from over her bowed neck. 

Deep and heavy was the bereavement of that 
young creature, left without sympathy in this cold 
world. And her child! for a time it seemed that 
his presence and caresses increased her distress. 
But the broken heart would live on; and when time 
had laid his balm upon it, for the sake of the tender 
child she cherished life, which else had been ut¬ 
terly desolate. 

And a dear little comforter he was, when stand¬ 
ing beside her low seat, as she plied her needle, he 
twined his arms around her neck, and kissed her 
cheek, saying, “ poor mother, I am sorry that you 
have to work so hard; but I am growing a big boy, 
and when I am as tall as dear father was, I will do 
every thing for you, just as he did, and then you 
will not cry any more, nor sit up so late making 
dresses.” 

And her spirit grew to that affectionate child, 
with a love which no language can depict, and few, 
very few hearts understand. The solicitude which 
she manifested for his health and happiness, looked 
like folly to her rough and hardy neighbors ; and 
the boys of his age called him milk-sop and moth¬ 
er’s darling, and thus drove him to nestle all the 
closer in her bosom. 

His only companion was a little girl, a year or 
two older than himself, and a daughter of the weal¬ 
thiest man in the vicinity. To her, his sweet face 
was always welcome, and many an hour in summer 
did they gather flowers and berries into the same 
basket, and in winter they always walked hand-in- 
hand to school, and told stories, and cracked nuts be¬ 
side the widow’s fire. Clara was an only child, and 
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her little heart, yearning for fraternal love, found 
in the gentle boy the sympathy it needed. 

And so they grew up together; she using to¬ 
ward him all the affectionate confidence of a sis¬ 
ter toward her only brother; he worshipping her 
with the deep and holy love of a guileless and ten¬ 
der heart. But this sweet and holy communion 
could not last. Clara sprang up to young wo¬ 
manhood, and became conscious of the proprie¬ 
ties of life, and the frank and open intercourse be¬ 
tween the two became subject to the rules of de¬ 
corum, and the hypocritical laws of politeness. 
She was hardly conscious of the change, but to 
him, the whole world wore a different aspect. He 
became quiet and sad, and would sit, silent and mo¬ 
tionless, for hours together. 

“ Why do you not go out and amuse yourself, 
Charlie, as you used to, when your work was 
done 1” asked the affectionate mother, as he sat in 
the door one beautiful summer evening. 

“ I cannot amuse myself alone, dear mother, and 
I have no companion, now that Clara is a young 
lady, and does not love to gather flowers and ber¬ 
ries, and hear the sweet birds sing in the green 
woods.” 

“ But, Charlie*” replied the mother, as a cold 
shadow passed upon her brow and heart, “ without 
doubt, Clara loves you as well as ever she did, only 
you know it would not look well for her to ramble 
around the fields and woods now, as she used to.” 

“I know that, mother; those pleasant rambles 
are all past forever. I shall never be happy again 
as I have been. I have no heart to go alone, where 
we have been together. But I have been thinking, 
dear mother, that I have been too fond of Clara’s 
company, and have left you alone and sad, so many 
hours, while I was happy with her. Now I shall 
be more with you.” 

And he was more with her. But the sad and 
affectionate influence of her society, was not the 
atmosphere to give health and vigor to a morbidly 
sensitive heart like his. He was obviously droop¬ 
ing daily, and the widow felt the intense love she 
bore her darling increased with every fear that 
whispered of bereavement. 

Clara had not forsaken her early friends, and as 
she called frequently, and Mrs. Mercer observed 
the effect her presence produced upon the boy, and 
noted the exceeding loveliness of her face and 
figure, she was convinced that his heart was irre¬ 
vocably joined to her; “ and he is doomed,” she 
said; “ for Clara will be wooed and won before 
he arrives at manhood, even if she would not scorn 
an alliance with the widow’s son.” 

But he did not seem to look thus far into the fu¬ 
ture. The idea of an exclusive affection had prob¬ 
ably never awakened in a soul, which felt it in its 
holiest strength, and lived in it alone. 

At the age of sixteen, Clara was sent to an 


aunt at Albany, New York, to receive the polish of 
refined society. 

Mrs. Mercer dreaded the day of her departure, and 
feared that her bereaved boy would pine quite away 
during her absence. But the result surprised her 
exceedingly. Although he wept bitterly as tho 
stage coach passed which conveyed her on her 
journey, he soon dried his tears, and acted as if a 
load had been removed from his mind. He was 
an operative in a paper manufactory, and now went 
cheerfully to his labor in the morning; and his 
mother was often gladdened by his melodious voice 
in song, as he came up the green lane at close of 
day. He ate his meals with appetite, and a fresh 
impulse of health seemed to have been given to 
his body, as well as his mind. A bright flush grew 
up in his pale cheek, and it soon began to be re¬ 
marked “ how rapidly Charles is growing.” His 
mother pondered the change that had come upon 
him, with wonder and apprehension. She knew 
that he acted with reference to Clara Baily, and 
she feared the end. 1 

Clara returned after an absence of two years, 
beautiful in the bloom and pride of young woman¬ 
hood ; her little head full of the importance of fash¬ 
ion, and the observances of high life; her heart 
throbbing with the treasured flatteries, that had 
been poured forth at her shrine; and her trunks 
filled with glittering Annuals, Magazines of light 
literature, and pictorial publications. It was aston¬ 
ishing, that in so little time, an innocent, pure- 
hearted girl, could have been so metamorphosed. 
But the affectionate Clara had become the elegant 
and accomplished Miss Baily ; and all the sweet, 
fresh feelings of her heart, and the pure romance 
of her innocent imaginings, were crushed beneath 
the artificial pageantry of studied politeness, ac¬ 
quired manners, and affectation; that unlovely struc¬ 
ture, which, though it may be reared in the ingen¬ 
uous mind, soon crumbles away, leaving the natur 
ral feelings to bud up again in richer luxuriance. 

Charles, now a tall boy of sixteen, more green 
and rustic in his appearance, from his very fair 
complexion, and light curling hair, seemed oppressed 
by a mental agony, from the moment in which he 
was told of her arrival; and she had been at home 
nearly a week, before he could assume courage to 
call upon her. 

On Sabbath afternoon, having arranged his fine 
curls, and simple dress, in that style of easy ele¬ 
gance, which is prompted by a naturally correct 
taste, he sat down, evidently striving to subdue the 
inward conflict, which shook his frame with a 
perceptible tremor, and changed his cheek from red 
to pale, and then from pale to red, almcst momen¬ 
tarily. At length he arose. The flush had fixed 
itself upon his cheeks ; his eyes were bright with 
the lustre of a joyful hope. 

“ Mother,” he said, “ I am going to call on Clara. 
She will think we have forgotten her. I will not 
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be gone longand he walked away with an elas¬ 
tic step, while the fond mother looked admiringly 
upon him, and sent up a hopeful prayer, that he 
might find Clara all he could wish her to be. 

The widow’s Sunday dinner was ready, but her 
son had not returned from his visit. She took her 
Bible, and sat down to read. After perusing some 
chapters, she shut her book, remarking audibly, 
“ he must be pleasantly entertained, or he would 
not stay so long.” 

She walked to the door, and now for the first 
time observed a portentous looking cloud, heaving 
its black billows up the Western hemisphere, with 
the appalling grandeur, and solemn roar of the 
storm-tossed midnight ocean. 

“ I hope he is not on his way home now,” she 
murmured, “ for the storm is rising fast.” 

She turned, and secured whatever of her pos¬ 
sessions were in an exposed situation, closed win-* 
dows and doors, and then resumed her reading. 
Presently it became so dark, that she could not dis¬ 
tinguish a letter; and then the thunder burst, peal 
upon peal, and an approaching billow of thick mist, 
intermingled with torn verdure, shrieking birds, 
and fragments of whatever the winds can scatter, 
proved the tornado near. The widow fell upon her 
knees, and prayed, not for herself—she was ready 
to die, or live, as it should please God,—but she 
prayed for all who might be exposed to the storm; 
for her child in particular, if he was unsheltered in 
that hour. The hurricane swept past, a little South 
of the village, tearing, or prostrating every thing 
that opposed its progress. The rain continued to 
fall in torrents, until night closed in, black as the 
pall-shadowed sepulchre. 

“ He will remain all night,” murmured the wi¬ 
dow, as she prepared to retire to rest; “ I hope 
that he has passed a pleasant afternoon and even¬ 
ing. So she lay down to sleep, with an aspiration 
for blessings on her treasure, and his love. 

It was midnight: the rain had ceased, and the 
moon looked out coquettishly from behind the wings 
of the lingering clouds; the water still dropped 
with a gentle pattering sound, like fairy feet, from 
tree and roof. The widow was awake, musing 
upon the wonders of God’s ways and works, when 
some one knocked heavily at the door. 

“ Who knocks 1” she cried, with an indefinite 
alarm, as shadows of weather-beaten travellers, or 
neighbors injured by the storm, flitted before her. 

A low moaning voice answered, “ 0 mother! let 
me in.” 

“ My child!” she shrieked, in a voice of alarm, 
and in a moment she was at the door, and he was 
admitted. She opened her fire, and the lightwood 
at once threw up its vivid flame. Then she turned 
to look upon her boy. Shivering in every limb, he 
stood before her, pale as the angel of death, and 
dripping with water, as if just lifted from a river. 

O, Charles! what is the meaning of this ! Where 


have you been V’ she asked, in the low, deep tones 
of utter agony. 

“ Do not ask me, mother,” he muttered between 
his chattering teeth. “ Let me go to bed now, dear 
mother,” he continued in gentler accents, “ to-mor¬ 
row I will tell you.” 

The widow brought dry clothing,bathed the poor 
boy with warm water, covered him close in bed, 
and made him drink a bowl of warm herb tea. 
Then she watched his apparent sleep, until the sun 
shone into the apartment. 

When her breakfast was prepared, she awoke 
him with the inquiry, “ Will you come to break¬ 
fast, Charles 1” 

“ Yes, dear mother, he replied,” and soon came 
from his chamber; but oh! what a change had 
passed upon him in one short day. It was as if 
the light of life had gone out within him. The 
mother turned away, and suppressed her tears, with 
an effort that pained her heart to agony. 

They sat down to their meal in silence, and the 
tea, and toast, and eggs, remained untasted. 

“ Mother,” said Charles at length, “ I promised 
to tell you how I came to be out in the storm. 
She is so changed, mother. I saw contempt on 
her beautiful lip, derision in those eyes. Strange 
that I never felt till yesterday, the difference be¬ 
tween a poor widow’s son, and a rich man’s daugh¬ 
ter. But, mother, she made me feel it. Oh bit¬ 
terly ! I felt too wretched to return to you, and I 
walked away into the woods, where she and I had 
been so happy together. Yes, she was happy with 
me then ; and before I was aware, the storm came 
upon me. I do not know how I escaped, for the 
trees fell, and shut me in, and formed a roof above 
me, and yet I was not crushed. As soon as the rain 
abated, I crept from my refuge; but it occupied 
much time to extricate myself from amongst the 
fallen timber, and find my way home in the dark. 
Dear mother,” he continued, with an expression in 
voice, and eye, and gesture, which cannot be de¬ 
scribed—so hopeless, so resigned, so full of suffer¬ 
ing, “ I pray you never speak to me, or in my pres¬ 
ence, of her, or of that night; I cannot bear it.” 

“ But then, Charles,” replied the stricken mother, 
“ you must not dwell upon these things continually 
in your mind; if you do, the hidden anguish will 
eat away your life: and Charles, 3 f ou are a poor 
widow’s only son—her only joy—her only earthly 
hope. I trust that you will not cherish a canker, 
which will eventually bereave me of all. Remem¬ 
ber that 1 love you, Charles, as no other can love 
you. Shall I be bereft, for the sake of one who 
loves you not! Forget her, Charles, and we will 
live for each other.” 

“ Forget!” sighed the poor boy, and then he said, 
“Yes, dear mother, we will live and love each 
other.” 

Charles went every day to his labor, but the 
light came not back to his eye, or to his smile. 
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The mother saw that the arrow which had entered 
his young heart was barbed, and could not be with¬ 
drawn. But why could not Clara love her boy 1 
He was handsome, and gentle, and good; and cer- 
tainly not deficient in mental ability. She would 
make one trial. She called at Mrs. Baily’s, and 
took occasion to disclose, in Clara’s presence, that j 
which had never passed her lips before—the his¬ 
tory of her early life. “ So you see,” she said in 
conclusion, “that Charles, although he is a poor 
widow’s son, is grandson to a wealthy gentleman, 
who may one day remember him munificently.” 

“ Why, Mrs. Mercer,” remarked Clara, “ it is 
strange that you never told us this till now.” ; 

“Because I did not think the relation could 
answer any good purpose,” replied the mother in 
her simplicity. 

“ And . what purpose have you now in view, 
Madam ?” enquired the imperious girl. The widow 
colored deeply. 

“ None, surely,” she replied; “ but to show you 
that my poor boy is not so low as you perhaps may 
imagine.” 

“Indeed, Madam,” cried Clara, “I have not 
wasted any imaginings concerning him. He is 
a pretty quiet boy, but why should I imagine any 
thing about him 1” 

The poor woman went home humiliated, and be¬ 
reft of hope. Clara heartlessly detailed, for the 
amusement of her gay visitors, the particulars of 
the widow’s wooing for her son ; and many a merry 
laugh echoed through her sumptuous rooms at her 
facetious mimicry. It is hardly probable, she would 
say, that if she is such a rich man’s daughter, 
she would have concealed it from every body all 
these years. 

“ I think I have heard my mother mention a gen¬ 
tleman of that name, in Hartford,” remarked Lucy 
Elliot one evening, after hearing Miss Baily’s 
recital. “Father is going to Hartford in a few 
days, and I will ask him to make enquiries.” Lucy 
wqs a lovely girl, with a heart full of tender feel¬ 
ings, and her bosom bled for those whom Clara so 
unfeelingly held up to ridicule. And she resolved 
to make the widow’s acquaintance, and to endeavor 
to cheer the lone-hearted. I 

How exceedingly beautiful did that young girl 
appear, with her meek sweet face, and simple 
dress; sitting in the calm evening, with the widow 
and the fatherless; seeking, with unobtrusive kind¬ 
ness, to cheer, and comfort, and sustain. And 
many a weary hour did she beguile; and many a 
little delicacy did she add to the widow’s store of 
comforts; and many a tearful blessing did that 
widow pour upon her name. 

At length Mr. Elliot returned from his visit to 
the East,—and Lucy went over to the widow’s with a 
beaming countenance. Mrs. Mercer’s aged father 
had received the intelligence of his banished child, 
as an assurance of pardon and favor from on high. 


He had never seen her one letter, it was probably 
received and destroyed by her elder sisters,—and 
he had long mourned her as dead, and reproached 
himself bitterly on her account. Joyfully, there¬ 
fore, did he embrace the opportunity of making 
reparation, as far as it was in his power to do so; 
and sent her at once a large sum of money by Mr. 
Elliot. 

The aspect of Mrs. Mercer’s affairs now changed 
at once. Her society was courted by those who 
“ had never known that they had such an amiable 
neighbor,” and Mr. Charles Mercer was greeted 
with smiles and graceful courtesies at every turn. 
And it was curious to see with what a noble bear¬ 
ing he received the civilities of those, to whom, a 
few days previous, he would not have ventured to 
bow in the street. But the widow could not re¬ 
ceive with cordiality those civilities which, having 
been denied to herself, were now lavished upon her 
newly discovered wealth and station. 

It became expedient for Charles to visit his grand¬ 
father, at Hartford, and he remained in that city 
about three years. During this time Miss Baily 
received many proposals, all of which she promptly 
rejected, to the wonder of the gossips, as well as 
her own family. Mrs. Mercer, however, divined 
that her heart had returned to him from whom 
pride alone had divided it; and as she deemed a 
a first love never dying, she rejoiced for her son’s 
sake. 

Sweet Lucy Elliot was constant in her friend¬ 
ship, but who dreamed that she could think of love \ 

Three of Mrs. Mercer’s sisters had died unmar¬ 
ried, and the fourth had no children, so that it was 
not without reason that the old gentleman deemed 
himself pursued by the avenger; now he clung to 
Charles, as to an angel, sent to assure him of 
Heaven’s mercy, and utterly refused, while he 
lived, to let him go. And the old man departed 
peacefully in his grandson’s arms, leaving him in 
possession of a princely inheritance. As soon as 
possible, he settled his affairs and returned to his 
mother. Who scorned the widow’s son now 1 The 
handsome, accomplished Mr. Mercer, was the lead¬ 
ing star of all eyes: his smile diffused rapture, his 
nod conferred honor, and his society was the atmos¬ 
phere of perfect happiness. 

His mother soon took occasion to detail to him 
Clara’s history since he went away, and to whisper 
her conviction, that all these rejections were for his 
sake. He smiled somewhat sadly, and replied, 
“ ’Tis well.” 

.It was settled that Mr. Mercer and his mother 
should leave Canandaigua in the fall, and go to re¬ 
side permanently in Hartford, where the bulk of 
theirpropertylay. Buttheyounggentlemanseemed 
resolved to pass the summer merrily. There was 
a gay succession of balls, parties, picnicks, and 
sailing parties on the beautiful lake; but Charles, 
to the astonishment of his mother, did not confine 
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his attentions to Miss Baily, but acted as esquire to 
various ladies, as if resolved to divide his favors 
equally amongst them all. 

“ 1 think,” said Charles Mercer to his fair com¬ 
panion, as their light boat floated on the lake, and 
the music of the martial band came touching the 
waves with its melodious wings from the distant 
village—“ I think this dear familiar scenery never 
appeared so lovely as to-night.” 

“ I am happy to hear you say so,” she replied. 
“ It will dwell the longer on your memory. And 
yet, perhaps,” she continued, with a sigh, “ you do 
not wish to retain any memories connected with 
these scenes.” He took the two fair hands in his 
and bent gracefully toward her. 

“ Tell me, dear Lucy,” he whispered, “ will yon 
dwell with me in memory only 1 or will you be my 
own sweet Lucy always 1” The question was so 
unexpected, and yet so full of bliss to the loving 
girl, that she sunk back on her seat, and a deep 
sob was her only answer. 

“ You do not intend to refuse me, surely,” he 
said in an apprehensive tone. 

“ Oh no, no!” she murmured ; “ I am only too, 
too happy.” 

“That is like my own true-hearted girl,” he 
cried. “ Your father tells me, that in case you 
consent to go with me, he will also return and re¬ 
side in Hartford.” 

“ Then you have spoken to my father 1” 

“ Yes, love, and our arrangements are all made.” 

“But,” said Lucy, looking up fearfully, “I 
thought—I thought—that you loved Clara Baily.” 

“ She was my boyish fancy, and with my boy’s 
heart I did love her, but she cured me effectually. 
Her presence, her very name is disagreeable to me. 
1 do not know a woman whom I would not sooner 
wed than her. Her face is fair, but her mind is 
morally deformed. She despised my poverty—she 
might now wed my riches. My wife must love 
Charles Mercer; and you, dear Lucy, have you 
not loved him long and well 1” 

“ I have, dear Charles; but I thought that my 
heart was open to God alone.” 

“ There again your thoughts deceived you, dear¬ 
est. But now, if you think that I love you perfectly, 
and know and appreciate your affection for me, and 
that we shall be very happy, and do all in our power 
to make others so, those thoughts, I trust, are all 
true harbingers.” 

* * * * 

There was a joyous bridal; but Clara Baily was 
indisposed and could not attend,—and then the Mer¬ 
cers and the Elliots departed for their Eastern 
homes. Many years subsequent to that event I 
saw Miss Clara Baily,—a withered, peevish, misan¬ 
thropic lady, finding fault with every body, prophe¬ 
sying evil of every beautiful young girl, affecting 
to abhor all men—and really despising herself. 
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THE WINTER NIGHTS’ CLUB. 

BY MARIA. G. MILWARD. 

If we meet, we shall not ’scape a brawl.— Shakspeare. 

Without preface or apology, we shall at once 
introduce the reader into the comfortable back par¬ 
lor, where Captain Broadhorn, and his sister, Mrs. 
Mustin, were seated on either side of the hearth, 
enjoying the warmth of the ruddy fire, that glowed 
in the grate. 

“ Do you know that the ‘ Club’ meets here for 
the first time 1” inquired a voice, as the door briskly 
opened. 

The speaker who entered was about seventeen 
years of age, diminutive in person, but exquisitely- 
formed, with a face beaming beauty and good¬ 
nature. 

“ I hope you intend honoring us with your pre¬ 
sence, aunt Mustin, and you too, father, though 
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from your dishabille, I am fearful that you intend 
keeping your stations in the chimney corners.” 

“Why, Nancy,” replied the captain, fixing an 
admiring gaze on the blooming cheeks and gay 
dress of his daughter, “your aunt and I feel more 
at home in these ‘ snug harbors,’ talking over old 
stories, than in the drawing-room.” 

“ I beg pardon, Capt. Broadhorn,” said Mrs. 
Mustin, rather nettled, “ I am not such a Goth as 
you would infer. The intense cold, my dear,”—she 
looked at Nancy,—“ is my objection. To dress in 
such weather, would be quite an undertaking.” 

“You are well enough dressed, aunt, with the 
exception of your cap. Come, ring for your new T 
one. You can put it on by the fire, whilst I give 
orders for lights in the drawing-room.” 

“And what is the object of these meetings'?” 
asked her father. 

“ Oh, amusement and instruction combined! 
Each member is required to bring all his or her 
stock of talent, whether it be in reading, singing, 
dancing, recitation, or whatever will contribute to 
the entertainment of the night, and it will be hard 
if among such a melange, we have not some diver¬ 
sion and a little instruction, too.” 

After this brief sketch of the “Winter Nights’ 
Club,” Nancy hurried away to ascertain whether 
all was arranged with suitable propriety, for the 
reception of the company. She did not forget to 
place on the centre-table a superb desk of East 
Indian workmanship, the gift of her father, who 
having once commanded a fine merchantman, which 
had traded to “ the golden orient,” and to other 
foreign lands, had found various trifles, curious and 
rare, to bestow upon “Lovely Nan,” as he was often 
want to call his only and idolized child. Advan¬ 
cing age and the gout, besides the acquirement of 
a competence, had induced him* some years back, 
to quit the service of the sea, that he might spend 
the remainder of his days, tranquilly, in his native 
place, a small seaport town, the geography of which 
is left to the conjecture of the reader: for, though 
in this spot there remained few of the associates 
of his early days, there yet lingered about it a halo, 
dear to his honest heart. 

Mrs. Mustin’s head, freshly bedight with a new 
cap—Capt. Broadhorn’s bandanna neckcloth dis¬ 
placed bv a heavy glazed stock—the company, one 
and all, assembled—the scene changes to the hand¬ 
somely furnished and well illuminated drawing¬ 
room. 

The members of the proposed Club consisted of 
about twenty young persons, of both sexes. The 
room was in a universal buzz, which rendered it 
difficult to comprehend more than the general drift 
of the conversation. Among the strife of tongues, 
the words “ cordial,” and “ lemonade,” were dis¬ 
tinctly audible—the important items of refreshment, 
being at that moment on the tapis. 

“ Oh, for heaven’s sake,” cried Hortensia Hurst, 


enveloping herself more closely in a costly cash- 
mere shawl which depended from her shoulders— 
“defend us from lemonade in the winter: the bare 
mention of it chills me to the heart!” and she ran 
shivering to the fire. “ And cake too, without even 
a sandwich ! that will never do.” 

“ She has come with a determination to be on 
the opposition,” whispered Letitia Ward to Nancy. 
This young lady and her sister Harriet, were the 
bosom friends of Miss Broadhorn. “ She thinks 
to attract notice by being singular; I shall oppose 
sandwiches might and main.” 

“ I feel very much inclined to second Miss 
Hurst’s motion,” said a tall, pale-faced, young 
man—“ I think the tonic influence of a sandwich 
highly requisite at our meetings.” 

“ But mercy, Dr. Enfield!” exclaimed Nancy, 
“ it is not to be supposed, that through the pre¬ 
ceding day, we have lived like hermits—the ani¬ 
mal food taken at dinner, I think, will be sufficient, 
without running the risk of clouding our intellects 
with a heavy meat supper.” 

“ Nothing can be lighter or easier of digestion 
than a sandwich,” answered Dr. Enfield—“ and 
the action of the mustard-” 

“ Come, doctor, your internal application of a 
sinapism may be very good, but let us arrive at 
some definite understanding about the rules—let us 
begin in order.” 

“This Society shall be called the‘Winter Nights’ 
Club’”—“What next?” The person acting as sec¬ 
retary, seated before the India desk, as he said this, 
held a pen full of ink, suspended over the blank 
sheet of paper placed upon it. “ I really think,” 
said Miss Ward, pursuing the subject, just inter¬ 
rupted by Mr. Braithwaite—“that as Nancy and I 
were the first projectors of the Club, we ought to 
be allowed some extra privilege of opinion.” 

“ Oh ! if you wish to take out a patent for its in¬ 
vention, you have my sanction,” said Miss Hurst, 
laughing—“ but such rigorous opposition to sand¬ 
wiches, appears so supremely ridiculous—however, 
Mr. Braithwaite, do write down, sandwiches are as 
positively prohibited as the smoking of cigars in a 
Circus or Theatre.” 

Miss Ward reddened and bridled, while the words 
“ bonnet” and “ cloak” were audible, as she made a 
motion to retire. 

“Stay, dearest Letit ia,” said N ancy, imploringly; 
“ this is the silliest affair ever heard of. We will 
settle every thing as it ought to be, presently.” 
Rather more order prevailing, Braithwaite pro¬ 
ceeded to commit the rules to paper, as they were 
suggested and agreed upon. 

“ I think,” began Capt. Broadhorn, who hith¬ 
erto had been silent—Mrs. Mustin twitched him 
by the sleeve, “ You have no right to think here, 
sir, or at any rate to give utterance to your 
| thoughts.” 

“ And pray, why not, madam ?” 
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“ Because you are not one of the Club, and it is 
the grossest infringement of etiquette.” 

“ Nonsense,” said the captain—“ among a par¬ 
cel of boys and girls, it can be no such harm to 
speak.” 

The Miss Wards looked approvingly at Mrs. 
Mustin, and furiously at the Captain, which Nancy- 
perceiving, grew restless and uneasy. When the 
Article of Refreshments again came in course to 
be regulated, the debate next arose upon the me¬ 
rits of sponge-cake, and pound-cake. 

“ Sponge-cake !” cried Harriet Ward. 

“ Pound-cake, by all means !” said Miss Hurst; 
“ there appears to be a direct stand against every 
kind of food but that of the driest nature. Do let 
us change the name of the ‘ Club’—let it be called 
the ‘ Abstinence Society !’ ” 

“ I thought sponge-cake was the general under¬ 
standing,” observed Harriet, even more provoked 
than her sister had been. “ Did you ever hear the 
like of her 1” she said to Nancy. “ This is a dead 
set at Letitia and myself.” 

Nancy remarked, “ that Miss Hurst might not 
mean anything personal in differing from her in 
opinion;” but perceiving that it was in vain to con¬ 
vince her to the contrary, she was silent. Both 
sisters rose to retire; but, secretly unwilling to go, 
at the persuasion of Nancy, they at length reseated 
themselves, and began to insinuate something about 
“ making a division of the ‘ Club.’” Some one ob¬ 
served, “ it was to he hoped, that the society would 
not split upon the trivial question of whether sponge¬ 
cake or pound-cake was to be preferred. Braith- 
waite, the young attorney, raised his handsome face, 
and said, that “ it would not surprise him if it did; 
for it should be recollected, that lea had caused the 
quarrel between the mother country and her colo¬ 
nies, and why should not butter, quite as important 
an article, and which, he believed, constituted the 
difference in the two kinds of cake, be the means 
of division in the present instance! Besides,” 
added Braitlnvaite, “ to give it a more dignified 
turn, we can say, that the ‘ Club’ divided in conse¬ 
quence of a disunion of opinion on a question rela¬ 
ting to— Greece .” 

“ I was going to propose a dish,” began the cap¬ 
tain, “ but Mrs. Mustin put me down so sharply, 
that I stopped. She seemed to think it a crime in 
me to open my mouth; but, as I said, among a set 
of boys and girls young enough to be my children, 
I could not see where the great harm was.” Seve¬ 
ral declared, that they would be glad of any sug¬ 
gestion that would end the present difficulty. 

“ Then lobscouse,” said the captain—“ let lob- 
scouse be one of the eatables!” A general laugh 
ensued. 

“ My dear sir,” said Braithwaite, “ it would re¬ 
quire the digestive powers of an ostrich: with all 
due deference, I must enter my decided caveat 
against it.” 


Capt. Broadhorn looked displeased and morti¬ 
fied, and turning to Miss Hurst, who listened with 
an engaging smile, he enumerated the various in¬ 
gredients that composed the dish, with as much 
precision, as if he had been dictating to Mrs. Glass 
jor Dr. Kitchener: “Many a hearty mess have 1 
had off this same thing, which seems to have given 
such umbrage,” said he. “ I remember once being 
in a terrible gale off Cape Horn, and my mind 
throughout the day had been so on the rack—for 
I thought every moment the ship would have gone 
to the bottom, that I did not taste a mouthful of 
food for twenty-four hours—when at last the wind 
lulled, and down below went I, and such another 
meal as I made on ’scouse. I remember, too, being 
once very sick on shore, and I could think of noth¬ 
ing that I fancied but lobscouse. Some one pre¬ 
pared it for me—Mrs. Mustin, I think—yes, it teas 
Mrs. Mustin-” 

“ Pardon me, Capt. Broadhorn,” interrupted this 
lady- 

“ Madam, I’ll harpoon you!” cried the Captain, 
provoked into forgetfulness of all present, at this 
pointed impeachment of his veracity. Mrs. Mus¬ 
tin prudently restrained the retort ready at the tip 
of her tongue, well aware, that her brother, with 
all his good qualities, and very many he had, pos¬ 
sessed the temper of a tiger. 

The business that had called the company to¬ 
gether, was suspended for awhile, by the entrance 
of tea and cakes. As this meeting was unfettered 
by rules, Nancy was permitted to display the mu¬ 
nificence of her disposition in the abundance which 
prevailed. 

“ Bless me,” cried the captain, as the well-filled 
trays caught his eye, “what a variety! Where 
did all these good things come from!” 

Nancy smiled and blushed at her father’s plain¬ 
ness, and gracefully waved those that were stand¬ 
ing to be seated. Braithwaite placed himself by 
her side, and said something in a low voice. It 
was thought by many that his attentions to Miss 
Broadhorn were of a warmer character than those 
of mere regard, and that taking into view the ex¬ 
pectations of Nancy, both from her father and 
aunt, together w’ith her beauty and amiability, he 
would do well in seeking an alliance with her; 
while others, on the contrary, thought, that the ad¬ 
vantage would be on the side of Miss Broadhorn. 
Though poor, Braithwaite did not share the fate 
that usually attaches itself to young men in like 
circumstances—that of being overlooked and ne¬ 
glected by the worldly-minded. There were de¬ 
signing mothers who could perceive, that his talents, 
far above the ordinary cast, would one day raise 
him to wealth and eminence ; and truly were these 
prophetic visions fulfilled: not many years after, 
saw the obscure attorney of an inconsiderable 
town, enchaining an audience by the magic of his 
eloquence, and pointed out even in the thronged 
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city for riches and talent—but our business is with 
the present, not the future. 

As Braithwaite seated himself beside Nancy, the 
Wards exchanged glances with her and smiled. 
The slight blush, visible on the face of the former, 
seemed a tacit acknowledgment that there was 
something particular in his attentions. Between 
the Wards and Nancy, there had been an intimacy 
from childhood—such an intimacy as often occurs, 
without there being any real similarity of character 
between theparties. Over Nancy they had acquired 
an influence which the obtuse perception of Capt. 
Broadhorn prevented him discovering, and which 
might eventually be prejudicial to her interest. 
Haughty and invidious, but rich, gay, accom¬ 
plished, and the acknowledged leaders of fashion, 
their influence extended to others besides Miss 
Broadhorn, though none but herself felt any real 
attachment towards them. After the exit of the 
trays, the business of the evening was resumed. 
The female part of the club was so particular about 
the Constitution, that was to regulate their future 
actions as members, and so numerous were the 
opinions on the most trivial points, and so pro¬ 
tractedly was each debated, that the meeting 
“ threatened,” as Mr. Gunn observed, “ to be as 
tedious an affair as the Long Parliament.” The 
admission of persons, not members of the Club, was 
hotly contested. “ I have but one voice,” cripd 
Braithwaite—“ but with its utmost energy I must 
declare against any gratuitous partaker of our ‘ feast 
of reason and flow of soul.’ ” 

“ Let us know,” said Dr. Enfield, “ what you 
mean by the expression ‘gratuitous!’ You, surely, 
cannot intend levying a contribution on every stran¬ 
ger that is admitted!” 

“ Not on his purse but on his wits, I would ; and 
as indiscriminate invitation may be the means of 
introducing some dolt or other, I am for making 
the thing exclusively our own. But we will put 
it to the vote.” 

The ballots being taken, it followed, that except 
the friends of the person, at whose house the Club 
met, none should be present but the members. 
The Wards were exasperated, and attributed the 
way in which the votes ran, to Miss Hurst, whom 
they imagined they had observed canvassing all 
about the room. Nancy, who, from a greater num¬ 
ber, expected an increase of amusement, looked 
disappointed; which Braithwaite perceiving, re¬ 
gretted that he should have assisted in annoying 
her. Much more time was consumed before the 
Rules were fully completed. One of the few sub¬ 
jects on which there existed unanimity, was—that 
the Club should consist of but thirty persons, and 
that whoever applied to fill the vacancies then ex¬ 
isting, should be elected by a majority of the mem¬ 
bers. Miss Ward begged leave to remind the com¬ 
pany, that her cousin Alfred’s name was the first 
that had been enrolled among them, and thought it 


was uncertain when he would arrive ; he was not, 
in any event, to be brought before the fiery ordeal 
of the Club, being entitled to sit as a member with¬ 
out further ceremony. 

It was past midnight, and all were preparing to 
depart, when Dr. Enfield entreated to detain them 
until he made this proposition, that “ The vacancies 
should be filled by married and elderly single la¬ 
dies. Their presence,” said the doctor, “ wdll send 
a pulse of healthful feeling throughout the society.” 

“ He wishes,” said Miss Ward, aside, “ to thrust 
in his two blue-stocking relations.” Ihen speak¬ 
ing out, she said, “ Dr. Enfield, I positively object 
to any who might wish to assume a superiority 
and claim a deference, to which nothing but their 
age would entitle them. We will not sleep a night 
on the subject—it shall be decided instantly. If 
any present are for the admission of such ladies as 
Dr. Enfield proposes, let them hold up a hand.” 
The only elevated hands were those of Miss Hurst 
and Dr. Enfield. 

“ It is as I wish,” said Letitia, exultingly. “ Doc¬ 
tor, you and Miss Hurst must indulge your anti¬ 
quarian propensities elsewhere.” 

The rolling away of carriages, and the echo of 
retreating footsteps being no longer heard, silence 
and darkness reigned over the habitation of the 
fair Nancy, where all had been light and life.- 

CHAPTER II. 

Souls, truly great, dart forward on the wing 

Of just ambition, to the grand result.— Young. 

Braithwaite slept late the following morning, and 
arose with feelings of lassitude after the late hours 
of the preceding night. He had rooms on the 
second story of a large building; and emerging from 
his chamber, he entered an adjoining one, appro¬ 
priated for an office. Letters and papers lay scat¬ 
tered over the table : he had some writing to finish 
at a stated time, and never was his mind less bent 
towards accomplishing the uninteresting task. As 
his hand mechanically traced the characters he was 
transcribing, the alternating expressions of light 
and shade, passing over his countenance, indicated 
the chain of ideas that his mind was rapidly linking 
together. At one moment his cheek flushed and 
his eye kindled—again, a softer and less elevating 
sentiment seemed to hold the ascendancy,—but it 
was probable that whatever visions of the future 
the young lawyer was sketching, they were draw’n 
from the landscape of hope and sunlight, which 
youKh, when tempered by discretion and a correct 
judgment, may not unreasonably indulge in. At 
length the name of “ Nancy” and the word “ ambi¬ 
tion,” were insensibly half uttered. “ Shall I rest 
satisfied with a despicable mediocrity!” he ex¬ 
claimed aloud—“ shall I mingle unnoticed and un¬ 
known among the common throng, without an effort 
to rise 1 No, I will learn the charm by which thfl 
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orator binds the senses of his audience, by which 
he attunes, and touches, and sweeps the human 
lyre, with the resistless sway and master-hand of 
a Timotheus.” Braithwaite laughed out, when he 
discovered that in the energy of his feelings he had 
risen, and was sawing the air with his aim. Seat¬ 
ing hiniself he resumed his writing, and it was past 
noon before it was finished. Sensible of the need 
of exercise after so many hours of sedentary em¬ 
ployment, he quitted the house, and leaving the 
din of the city behind him, again unconsciously 
sunk into the train of musing, which the business 
of the morning had necessarily interrupted. Braith¬ 
waite was no idle dreamer; and although in love, 
his brain was not distracted with the vagaries of 
romance. His dawning attachment to Nancy 
Broadhorn, proved an urgent incentive to diligence 
in his profession—but it was not the strongest spur 
to exertion. Proud of intellectual superiority, he 
was ambitious to walk with those gifted ones of the 
earth, who, leaving the path of humble mediocrity 
to the dull and inert, arrive at the envied goal of 
distinction. Of a temperament naturally impetu¬ 
ous, his prudence was rarely lost amid the fire of 
his passions, which were regulated by the strength 
of his reasoning faculties. This self-discipline, 
and these ambitious aspirations had neither engen¬ 
dered selfishness nor coldndss. With so much 
generosity and sensibility of character as he pos¬ 
sessed, it was not probable that Braithwaite would 
ever degenerate into a mere man of the world—nor 
was there ever one endowed with as many perso¬ 
nal attractions, freer from the foible of vanity. 

On his return to his lodgings, he found a billet 
awaiting him. It was from Mrs. Enfield, inviting 
him to make one of a party of friends in the even¬ 
ing. He had intended to devote the remainder of 
the day and the hours before retiring to rest, to 
study; “ but,” thought Braithwaite, “ I will crown 
myself with roses to-night after the labor of the 
morning.” As the note intimated, there was only 
a select number at Mrs. Enfield’s. She had as¬ 
sembled them together to witness an exhibition of 
the skill of a musical professor, who had brought 
several recommendatory letters to her. In conse¬ 
quence, her rooms were filled with various instru¬ 
ments ; and piles of music, selected from the works 
of the most celebrated composers, crowned the 
music stand. Mrs. Enfield, who affected to be 
quite a Leo X., in her patronage of the arts and 
sciences, wore, on the occasion, an air of support 
and protection towards the foreign stranger, w’hose 
dark complexion and darker eyes showed him to 
belong to Italy. The youthful Avelino, such was 
his name, had often by the melody of his art, awa¬ 
kened the sleeping echoes on the bright waters of 
Como, and struck the tuneful chord beneath the 
lattice of many a bright-eyed girl of the sunny 
South; but in a land where music seems the natu¬ 
ral inheritance of the people, his rare talents were 


found insufficient to procure him little else than the 
passing tribute of admiration. Anxious to gain 
that subsistence in another country which he was 
unable to secure in his own, he had come where 
his musical abilities, by encountering fewer rivals, 
might be made subservient in supplying his wants. 
During the performance of some remarkably fine 
pieces, Mrs. Enfield stalked about with an inflated 
look, occasionally pausing to beat time with her 
large foot, thrust into a white satin shoe, and ac¬ 
companying the movement with her turbaned head. 
The doctor, who had been called to attend a pa¬ 
tient some miles off, was not there to see bis mother, 
of whom he was exceedingly proud, perform the 
graces of an amateur. 

Mr. Avelino’s voice was a feeble auxiliary to his 
instrumental powers, being hoarse and low, inca¬ 
pable of force or any graceful inflexions; but, be¬ 
sides having inimitable skill on the piano-forte and 
harp, he played well on most of the minor instru¬ 
ments. Braithwaite delighted in music, and it was 
the first time he had ever heard the harp struck 
with such power and brilliancy. Nancy too was 
there, and the Wards were not, and he always 
thought she appeared more attractive when their 
absence permitted her to display her natural man¬ 
ners and character. 

“ It must be some agreeable association,” said 
he, turning towards her, “ that has induced Mrs. 
Enfield to call for the tune that is now playing: for 
my ear, it possesses few charms!” But the magic 
touch of Avelino caused it to sound so sweetly, as 
to change the opinion of Braithwaite, who observed 
that “ the performer brought to light every passage 
having the least claim to beauty ;” adding, that “his 
playing might be compared to a volume of the se¬ 
lected beauties of an author, which was valuable to 
those who wanted discernment otherwise to disco¬ 
ver them.” 

At this moment, the musician, as if inspired, 
broke forth into a rhapsody, so grand and sonorous, 
and again so softly plaintive, that all, by a corres¬ 
ponding feeling, were mute and motionless. The 
chords of the harp that had assisted in producing 
the deeper sounds, yet vibrated under the forcible 
touch of the player, when a slow movement upon 
a higher key, succeeded, giving to the latter an in¬ 
describable melancholy richness. 

“ Some rigid critic,” remarked Braithwaite to 
Nancy, when at length the silence which had pre¬ 
vailed, was broken by exclamations of delight, 
“might with his tasteless theories condemn that 
spontaneous burst of harmony: had it been re¬ 
stricted to rules, greater propriety might have re¬ 
sulted, but not the same effect.” 

“ Oh ! the delightful Italian!” cried Nancy, en¬ 
thusiastically—“ I shall tease papa, incessantly, un¬ 
til he promises to patronize him largely at the con¬ 
cert he intends giving; and, Mrs. Enfield, you may 
put my name down for at least twenty tickets.” 
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Nancy’s impulses were alw'ays kind and gene¬ 
rous. Braithwaite looked with eyes of love on 
her sparkling countenance, and the graceful ani¬ 
mation of her gestures. He was so completely 
absorbed in dwelling on the tones of her musical 
voice, sweeter to him at that moment than the finest 
notes he had heard, as to be unconscious of any 
one’s addressing him, until tapped upon the shoul¬ 
der by Dr. Enfield’s aunt, Miss Straddle, a lady 
whose charms had long “ fallen into the sear and 
yellow leaf.” 

“ I am afraid I am disturbing some agreeable 
revery, Mr. Braithwaite, but you sing, do you not!” 
she repeated forthe third time. Braithwaite started, 
and smiling, replied in the negative. 

“ 0! I am sure you do, you have a singing face.” 
Braithwaite again assured her, that he never sang. 
Miss Straddle then made a general appeal to the 
gentlemen, none of whom unfortunately were sing¬ 
ers. This was distressing, as her forte was a par¬ 
ticular duet, in which she required an assistant. 
Difficulty inspiring her with courage, she deter¬ 
mined to undertake it alone. Avelino, who was 
to accompany her on the piano-forte, struck a full 
prelude, and standing up, Miss Straddle burst into 
a manly, insinuating voice— 

“ Oh ! cruel maid too soon retiring, 

Love’s tender vows all fears remove !” 

Then throwing aside her masculine demeanor, her 
tones sank into the softest cadence, with the reply— 
“Oh! cruel youth too much requiring, 

1 dare not say how much I love!” 

Then followed in the song, words of earnest en¬ 
treaty on one hand, and gentle repulse on the other; 
and, in illustrating by gesticulation the conflict of a 
parting scene between two lovers, Miss Straddle 
was so wrought up as to identify one leg with the 
“ cruel maid,” and the other with the “ cruel youth.” 
By the time the duet was concluded, the shooting 
out from right to left of these conspicuous appen¬ 
dants—the show of advance and retreat—had car¬ 
ried Miss Straddle to the opposite end of the room, 
leaving Avelino hanging over the instrument con¬ 
vulsed with inaudible laughter. After this extra¬ 
ordinary effort, the songstress seated herself with 
a self-satisfied mien. 

“ I often tell her,” said Mrs. Enfield, “ that she 
was born for an actress, and in not fulfilling her 
destiny, the drama has suffered an incomparable 
loss. I am convinced that no one person but her¬ 
self could have given such effect to that duet— 
wonderful mobility of countenance, flexibility of 
voice, attitudes imposing—one might really ima¬ 
gine they saw two distinct persons.” 

Braithwaite, to whom this was addressed, replied 
with a smile of dubious import, “ that he had ex¬ 
pected to see what was not unfrequent in other 
bodies corporate—a complete disunion of members." 

“ You hear,” cried Mrs. Enfield, “Braithwaite 
the wise and witty approves.” 


Music was still the order of the night—Nancy 
and the young lawyer lingered near the living harp- 
strings. At his request, she promised hereafter to 
take lessons on the delightful instrument. The 
gifted Italian partook slightly of the refreshments 
that were served; his whole soul was devoted to 
his charming art, and even the brilliant eyes admi¬ 
ringly bent upon him were disregarded, while he 
continued to play, more for his own gratification 
than for the pride of exhibition. Mrs. Enfield was 
pleased that her tea and patronage were not thrown 
away on a tyro, and condescended to lavish on him 
the highest encomiums, couched in the choicest 
phraseology. The world, alike all over, of course 
was not different in Mrs. Enfield’s drawing-room. 
While participating in her hospitality, the guests 
amused themselves, as is not uncommon, in ridicu¬ 
ling their hostess. 

“What terrible long words she uses!” said one. 

“ She was always notorious for that,” was the 
reply. “ When her late husband was addressing 
her, she was popularly known under the title of 
‘ Enfield’s Dictionary.’ ” 

“ Could an audience of persons when music, hea¬ 
venly maid was young, now be collected together,” 
began the unconscious Mrs. Enfield, “ what raptu¬ 
rous astonishment would be theirs at the wonder¬ 
ful march of the science through successive ages! 
How r would the cow-horn of the Egyptians—the 
ram’s-horn of the Hebrews, or the paltry seven- 
stringed lyre of the Greeks, sound in comparison 
with the. exquisite and ingenious inventions of our 
day ! Listen to that march !—what effect is given 
to its martial measure!—how inspiring ! What do 
you think of it, Mrs. Macklewee 1” 

The person spoken to, was a thin, decrepit old 
woman, whose loss of hearing was aggravated by a 
medicated silk cap, worn under a muslin one, to 
keep out the cold. 

“ Think of what 1” squeaked the old lady. 

“ The march, ma’am.” 

“ Very windy , by far the nastiest month in the 
year!” 

The rules of politeness suffered a general viola¬ 
tion at this misunderstanding. 

“I suspect,” remarked Nancy to Braithwaite, 
“ that Mrs. Enfield and Miss Straddle are showing 
off, preparatory to sending in their applications for 
admission to our Club.” 

He replied, “ that if so, he should not oppose 
them, as variety of character was desirable to give 
greater zest to their meetings.” 

Tfie party breaking up, Braithwaite accepted 
Nancy’s offer of a seat in her carriage, which he 
left to pursue the rest of his way on foot, after 
having seen her safely deposited in her father’s 
house. 

“ The ihread of our life would be dark, heaven knows, 

If ’twere not with friendship and love intertwin’d,” 

sang Braithwaite, in a low voice, as he walked 
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briskly forward, when a severe blow on the head 
brought him prostrate to the ground. He was 
stunned for a moment, but recovering himself, he 
sprang to his feet and gazed eagerly around, pre¬ 
pared to struggle with the ruffian who had dealt it. 
By the flickering flame of a lamp, he discovered 
his imaginary assailant to be a piece of timber pro¬ 
jecting from the scaffolding in front of a house, upon 
which some repairs were making, where a light had 
been hung as a bint to pedestrians, and which the 
abstraction of his thoughts had prevented his ob¬ 
serving. 

“ Is this an omen ?” mused he. “ May not this 
prefigure the rough hand of the captain, checking 
the hopes of a poor attorney aspiring to gain his 
Tich and lovely daughter ? Could he read my heart 
though—could he see the hard struggle of pride 
and love—for, never will I incur the suspicion of 
wishing to enrich myself with the toils of another— 
of being indebted to a wife for comforts and luxu¬ 
ries I had neither industry nor wit to acquire;— 
even were I to gain the consent of her father, I 
would not unite myself to her, until it was in my 
power to offer her a support that none might blush 
to accept. I am no blind lover—I see her faults, 
but with all these faults I love her still, and with 
her I may promise myself as much happiness as 
falls to the chequered lot of man.” 

Thus Braithwaite pursued this train of reflection 
until he arrived at his own lodgings. 

CHAPTER III. 

Com’st thou with deep, premeditated lines. 

With written pamphlets, studiously devised? 

Shakspeare. 

A press of business did not prevent Braithwaite 
calling the next day to inquire after Nancy’s health. 
He found the gay little beauty as blooming and 
agreeable as ever. She was surrounded with 
feathers and flowers, being busily engaged in pre¬ 
paring for a ball that was to take place the ensuing 
week. 

“ I suppose you will be there?” she said to him. 

“ I doubt it—You know I never dance, and in a 
ball-room a gentleman loses much of his conse¬ 
quence with the ladies, by being a mere lounger 
among them.” 

“You do not think dancing interferes with your 
dignity, Mr. Braithwaite?” 

“No, but so few excel in that accomplishment, 
that I have thought best not to attempt it. It is 
not uncommon to see an awkward fellow flounder¬ 
ing and blundering through a cotillion—throwing 
the whole set into confusion and incurring the im¬ 
minent risk of dislocating the arms of his fair 
partner, and so borne away by the excitement of 
animal spirits as to be quite unconscious of the 
ridicule he excites.” 

“ And what of the ladies ?” asked Nancy; “ can¬ 
not you extend your strictures to them ?” 


“ As it is one of the rights of woman to be al¬ 
ways stiled/air,” said he, smiling, “ I suppose we 
must yield them the additional charm of being al¬ 
ways graceful.” 

i'here was a bunch of flowers from which Nancy 
was selecting those she liked best. 

“ They are beautiful,” remarked Braithwaite— 
“ how bright their colors—If I were to reply to the 
question—‘ Who can paint like nature,’ 1 should 
say—the French. They will ever surpass other 
nations in these elegant trifles.” 

“You shall choose for me,” said Nancy—“I 
am bewildered with the variety.” 

A number of visiters entering at the moment, 
Braithwaite look his leave. 

His visits now became regular and often re¬ 
peated ; and his attentions towards Nancy daily 
more ardent. Capt. Broadhorn liked the gentle¬ 
manly deportment, fine face, and agreeable con¬ 
versation of the visiter, who, in return, admired 
the frank hearted, honest simplicity of the cap¬ 
tain’s character. One, more presuming, or less 
high-minded than Braithwaite, would not have 
hesitated in declaring himself, as the behavior of 
both father and daughter was full of flattering en¬ 
couragement. Riding and walking parties, with 
other schemes of amusement, were ever in agita¬ 
tion, and Braithwaite was always the first invited 
to join them; besides, Capt. Broadhorn had been 
heard to say—that “ his only ambition in a hus¬ 
band for his daughter, was a sensible, honest fellow, 
who would be kind to her.” The truth was, that 
Braithwaite had not made up his mind how to act. 
He could plainly perceive that there was a tincture 
of coquetry in Nancy’s disposition, and whenever 
he thought of making a final disclosure of his feel¬ 
ings, the bare possibility of a rejection—which, to 
his pride, would have been intensely wounding— 
always restrained him. Nor was the considera¬ 
tion of self, the only one by which he was influen¬ 
ced. He disapproved of those long engagements 
so uncertain in their result, and which subject the 
parties involved in them—particularly the lady—to 
much inquietude. Nancy, though she gathered 
enough from her high-souled lover to divine the 
cause of his scrupulous line of conduct, was still 
piqued that her beauty and fascinations should not 
have gained a victory over every motive. 

“ But he will not always be so circumspect,” 
thought she, “ and then I will have the pleasure of 
laughing at his romantic notions.” 

The Wards, those dear friends of Nancy, were 
still out of the way, so that Braithwaite for some 
time, was spared the mortification of having the 
foibles of his mistress, unwelcomely displayed be¬ 
fore his eyes, in remarking, when in their com¬ 
pany, how easily she was led into folly and rude¬ 
ness, into error of opinion, and inconsistency of 
action. 

“ I have a letter from Letitia and Harriet,” said 
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Nancy, with a face radiant with pleasure, and hold¬ 
ing it up to Braithwaite, as he entered to pay one 
of his evening visits. “ They will be here soon. I 
was sure they would not forget the Club. 1: ou 
know it meets at their house next Wednesday.” 

“ What would you say, were I to tell you that I 
do not think much of your friends 1” asked Braith¬ 
waite. 

“ That you were unkind to me, and unjust to 
them,” and Nancy colored with pain and perhaps 
displeasure. 

“ If that be so,” said he, “ fancy what I have 
said, unsaid. The charge of injustice I might en¬ 
dure, but that of unkindness—and of unkindness to 
you too, I never can.” 

Some hours after when the Wards were again 
mentioned, and Nancy was dwelling on their ima¬ 
gined excellencies, he observed—“ I am afraid that 
none will ever hold the place in your affections 
that they do.” 

“ That I am sure of,” replied she. 

“ Not one ?” asked he, fixing his eyes on her 
face. 

Nancy blushed, and Braithwaite thought, with 
pleasure, of the day, when, under his influence, she 
would learn to form a corrector judgment, and be 
able more readily to select the gold from the dross 
in her intercourse with the world. 

There was no meeting of the Club at the time 
appointed. A note from one of the Wards, enclo¬ 
sing a general notice which Nancy was requested 
to circulate, conveyed intelligence of the illness of 
the relation at whose house herself and family were 
staying, “ which would render it impossible for them, 
under such cruel circumstances”—so the words 
ran—“ to open their doors to festivity.” The fair 
writer further stated that, “ the disappointment was 
increased by cousin Alfred’s being with them, who, 
under the two-fold anticipation of an introduction to 
Nancy, and the entertainment awaiting him at the 
Club, was quite in despair at the unforeseen dis¬ 
appointment.” Nancy, who had lately acquired a 
habit—flattering to the hopes of Braithwaite—of 
showing him all the confidential epistles of her 
friends, did not withhold this, notwithstanding it 
contained some idle speculations on the subject of 
matrimony, and the motto on the seal, “ keep it a se¬ 
cret.” He was pleased to observe, that the pro¬ 
tracted absence of the Wards was not as much re¬ 
gretted as it might have been, which with pardona¬ 
ble vanity, he ascribed to the now engrossing pas¬ 
sion he had awakened in her. “ Love makes the 
wisest men fools.” Though this was not literally 
applicable to Braithwaite, yet he went through the 
usual routine of common-place attentions. He 
wrote complimentary verses in her Flora—over¬ 
whelmed her with new books, as fast as they issued 
from the press—culled poetry, music and flowers, 
With various other bagatelles to beguile the many idle 


hours which a young lady in the affluent circum¬ 
stances of Miss Broadhorn had at her disposal. 
It was not very probable that Braithwaite, with all 
his circumspection, would forever be governed by 
the same prudential considerations in regard to 
forming an engagement with one to whom he ap¬ 
peared so entirely devoted; indeed, he had been 
more than once on the point of declaring his pas¬ 
sion, when he was prevented by some momentary 
interruption. “ She is the very being,” thought 
he, dwelling with fond partiality on the thousand 
excellencies with which his fancy had invested her, 
“ to smooth the asperities of one, whose nature, like 
mine, must grow rugged from the cares and labors 
of an arduous profession—Her gayety, by chasing 
away unpleasant retrospections, will gild the pre¬ 
sent hours. Were her character more sedate— 
her temper gentler, the very tameness of these 
qualities might pall upon me.” The uncle of the 
Miss Wards died, and they, of course, as he had 
assigned them large bequests, were inconsolable. 
They continued in the country, smothered in crape 
and bombazine. Nancy made frequent excursions 
to see them, and repaid the deceitful tears they 
wept, with drops of unfeigned sympathy. The 
meeting of the Club was again postponed to an in¬ 
definite period. Dr. Enfield, who perhaps had 
something in reserve, which, like wine, he thought 
would be improved by keeping, was the only one 
who expressed pleasure at the delay. There was 
indeed, little doubt of his having a great produc¬ 
tion in preparation ; as he was often overheard mut¬ 
tering to himself while walking the streets, and 
supplying the deficiencies of his memory from a roll 
of closely written foolscap. 

At the expiration of a few weeks, the Miss 
Wards threw aside the semblance of woe, and burst 
forth upon the world in all the glare and glitter of 
brilliant colors and new jewels. Nancy was over¬ 
joyed—her element was excitement, and her powers 
of contriving new amusements being almost ex¬ 
hausted, she turned eagerly towards her friends for 
other sources of entertainment, and the principal 
one of these, was the meeting of the Club. There 
was now nothing existing to prevent the long anti¬ 
cipated event, and this was signified by a formal no¬ 
tice to the several members. The evening came— 
they met—at least all who were not prevented ; for 
a distressing, though not dangerous epidemic pre¬ 
vailing at the time, numbers were suffering from 
its effects, Braithwaite was not there—a note of 
excuse enclosing the fine, which, agreeable to the 
penal code of the Club, was required for non-at¬ 
tendance, unless indisposition or some other ca¬ 
lamity was the plea—threw a damp over the Wards, 
which was increased by the intelligence, that cou¬ 
sin Alfred, who had gone on a shooting party, would 
not be back until the succeeding day. Never was 
there a duller or more insipid set assembled to¬ 
gether. Many who had come with preconcerted 
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speeches and well-rehearsed songs, failed in their 
attempts, either from natural diffidence, or a too 
ardent desire to excel themselves. Miss Hurst 
was summoned from the room, shortly after her 
entrance, by tidings of the illness of her grand¬ 
mother. The child of Dr. Enfield’s brain, so 
troublesome to him for weeks past, came forth in 
a long, set treatise, on the injurious effects of tight 
lacing, which produced much whispering and com¬ 
motion among the ladies, who were outrageous. 
The doctor was too earnestly involved in his sub¬ 
ject, to mark its impression. With hands forcibly 
pressed upon his chest, he gasped through the cata¬ 
logue of evils he was describing. “ Too frequent 
respiration, producing disturbance of lungs”—“ im¬ 
pediment of the motion of the ribs”—here the doc¬ 
tor’s hands descended to grasp the parts referred 
to—“ blood imperfectly vitalized”—all which valua¬ 
ble information was disregarded by the indignant 
fair. Dr. Enfield concluded his harangue—better 
suited to have been delivered before a medical 
society—with a pressing solicitation, that the for¬ 
cible manner in which he had displayed the preva¬ 
lent evil might be seriously considered, and that 
each within the sound of his voice would throw off 
the tyrannical fetters, in which a too imperious fash¬ 
ion held them enthralled. Letitia W T ard, Presi¬ 
dent of the Club, had risen from her seat more 
than once, with a face of severe displeasure, to 
call him to order ; but on this first exercise of her 
office, the fear of exceeding the limits of her pre¬ 
rogative kept her silent. Very little more trans¬ 
pired during the evening, worthy of note. Mrs. 
Enfield’s and Miss Straddle’s names were handed 
in for the privilege of membership. There was 
not a sufficient number to form a majority; there¬ 
fore, these applications were laid over until another 
meeting. “ If they are admitted,” said Letitia to 
Nancy, “ I shall make my valedictory bow to the 
Club, and if there was such a thing as expelling a 
member, I would try all my influence against Dr. 
Enfield. Did you ever hear of any one so indeli¬ 
cate and impertinent! If he is permitted to go on 
at this rate, we may, with reason, apprehend a dis¬ 
closure, even of the revolting scenes of a dissect¬ 
ing room.” 

CHAPTER IV. 

“ I loose the falcon of my hopes 

Upon as proud a flight, 

A* their's who hawk’d at high renown, 

In song—ennobled fight."— C. F. Hoffman. 

Business had reluctantly compelled Braithwaite 
to be absent from the meeting; and the same cause, 
prompted his departure from town early the follow¬ 
ing day. He had called to bid Nancy adieu before 
he went, but not finding her in, had traced a few 
hurried lines on the back of a visiting card, ex¬ 
pressive of his disappointment. This card was 
delivered to her on her return, and a smile of ex¬ 


ultation lighted up her features, at the ascendancy 
she had gained over the thoughts of the handsome 
Braithwaite. 

“ Did he say where he was going, and how long 
he would be away 1” she enquired. 

The servant replied, “ that he had only left the 
writing for her, and his compliments for the rest 
of the family—but,” added the man, “ he looked 
very much distressed at not seeing you.” Nancy 
smiled yet more triumphantly, and tossed the card 
on the table. “ It is impossible,” thought she, sur¬ 
veying herself in a large mirror that hung in the 
room—“ for me to trace all the circuitous windings 
of this Braithwaite’s singular notions of love, but 
one thing I know—I am sure of him—so sure, that 
I have ceased to be beset with the apprehension I 
was once foolish enough to feel, of his not really 
loving me.” The fair image that the glass re¬ 
flected, was a further warrant for security, and ar¬ 
ranging her tresses with infinite grace, Nancy again 
left the house with a light heart, and elastic step, 
to enjoy the society of her acquaintances abroad. 

“ Where are you going, Nancy ?” asked Harriet 
Ward, looking from the window of her carriage. 

“ Visiting. I want to know what is the matter 
with the Arlingtons and others who were not with 
us last night—I hear Rosamond Willis is quite ill.” 

“ 0, never mind about them. I believe as Leti¬ 
tia says—that the principal reason, which prevented 
so many from attending, was a lack of wit, and 
Rosamona in particular, you know, is not very 
bright.” This unfortunately was exactly Harriet 
Ward’s own case. “1 will go with you, however,” 
she added, “ if you will ride and the steps being 
let down, Nancy tripped lightly into the carriage 
with her friends. 

“ Was it really indispensable business, or only 
affectation that made Mr. Braithwaite stay away I” 

“I believe he stated the true reason,”said Nancy, 
“ he left town early this morning.” 

“ Not without seeing you, first, of course V’ 

This question was evaded by Nancy replying, 
that “ she had not seen him before he went.” 

Harriet’s hopes revived; for, with all her pre¬ 
tended friendship, she was anxious to supplant her 
companion in the affections of one whom she con¬ 
sidered by far the most loveable person she had ever 
seen. I have been thinking how cousin Alfred 
felt, on being detained in the country—I am sure 
it was against his inclination, for he is dying to be 
acquainted with you.” 

“I am sorry,” said Nancy; “for, he will cer¬ 
tainly he disappointed in me.” 

“ Not at all—he has had so faithful picture of 
you. 

“ I hope then he will recollect that it is drawn 
by the partial hand of friendship, and make some 
allowance for heightening of coloring.” 

“ No, the portrait is true to nature, I assure you. 
Do you think Letitia, or I, would stoop to flattery 1” 
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Harriet proceeded in an artful strain to insinuate, ■ 
that her cousin was even in a more desperate con- ] 
dition than that of one who has fallen in love at 
first sight, being positively smitten without ever j 
having seen the object at all; and the complaisant 
smile with which Nancy listened, proved that the 
gilded bait was not unsuccessful. 

A round of visits, and an hour spent among the 
enticing finery of a milliner’s shop, made it late J 
before Nancy reached home, where she found Mrs. 
Mustin, who was rather an epicure, in a fret at her 
encroachment upon the dinner hour. 

While Nancy was participating in the lighter 
pleasures of society, Braithwaite, meanwhile, was 
deeply immersed in the duties of his profession, 
and even the object of his secret adoration was for 
awhile forgotten. He was engaged in a criminal 
process in which his feelings were unusually inte¬ 
rested. The case was one, where crime had re¬ 
sulted less from inherent depravity, than from a 
chain of adverse and uncontrollable circumstances 
that had gradually led the way to it. When Braith¬ 
waite stood forth in defence of the criminal, the 
full powers of his mind, the whole tide of his sym¬ 
pathy were displayed, till the hearers seemed pas¬ 
sively to catch the very color, momentum, and 
strength of the mind to whose operations they were 
attending. The public prints were not silent on 
the occasion of this effort of genius and sensibility. 
Captain Broadhorn read aloud to his family several 
extracts from the speech, followed by the highest 
commendation of the speaker, whose talents, it was 
predicted, would hereafter throw a lustre on his 
country. Such a man as that is worth talking 
about, remarked the Captain, laying down the 
paper and taking a puff at his cigar. “ What do 
you think, little Nancy 1” 

Nancy smiled, but made no reply. 

The Club met again under more favorable aus¬ 
pices,—but few were absent, and a synopsis of its 
proceedings, as given by Dr. Enfield, the next day, 
to his mother and aunt, presented a more flattering 
aspect than at first. These ladies were very much 
displeased at the reception their application had 
met with. It had been voted down, notwithstand¬ 
ing the strenuous exertions of Dr. Enfield, seconded 
by Miss Hurst. In consideration of their mortifi¬ 
cation, the doctor would have withdrawn from the 
Club, but this they would not allow, convinced that 
no private consideration could be a sufficient ex¬ 
cuse for concealing talents, such as his, under a 
bushel! Miss Straddle consoled herself with seve¬ 
ral severe squibs, levelled against some of the 
leading members, and Mrs. Enfield gave a wider 
circulation, through the Ladies’ Magazine, to those 
poetical effusions she had hoped to spout before 
the select company from which she was excluded. 
One of the most successful missiles of Miss Strad¬ 
dle’s malice, was a caricature head of the Presi¬ 


dent, Letitia, attached to a figure of Hercules, fu¬ 
riously wielding an enormous club, ingeniously 
stuck over with a variety of faces, bearing a resem¬ 
blance to several members of the society. This 
was anonymously handed in at a meeting, and it 
required all the self-possession, the stately President 
was mistress of, to conceal her anger and chagrin. 

“ You are not the first, whose high station has 
provoked envy, my dear,” observed Mrs. Ward. 
“ I am happy to see this malicious contrivance 
foiled by your excellent sense.” 

Dr. Enfield, who had instantly recognized in it, 
the cloven foot of his aunt Straddle, remained pain¬ 
fully agitated, fearing her detection, and that he 
might be suspected of having a finger in the affair. 

Braithwaite did not return as soon as he had 
anticipated. In his absence much had occurred, 
though trivial in detail, to change, in the opinion 
of the public, the position Miss Broadhorn and him¬ 
self had maintained towards each other, prior to 
his depaTtnre. The many favor3 recently received 
from fortune, had determined Braithwaite to pro¬ 
pose himself to Nancy, when next they met. The 
unceasing encouragement given to his attentions, 
both by herself and father, would have made it pu¬ 
sillanimous in him to doubt the reception his ad¬ 
dresses would meet with; but when on his return 
he heard, through numerous channels, of the proba¬ 
bility of her bestowing her hand on the cousin of 
the Wards, instead of rushing forward like some 
impetuous lover, with a premature disclosure to 
relieve the tortures of suspense, he prudently re¬ 
solved to relinquish the idea of which his heart 
was full, until well assured his proposals would 
share a better fate than that of being made the 
sport of a more successful rival. His anxiety to 
see Nancy had been so great, that, travel-soiled as 
he was, he would have flown to her; but, under 
existing circumstances, his motions were checked, 
and it was not until many hours after making his 
toilet with the utmost precision, that he presented 
himself in Captain Broadhorn’s drawing room. 

“ Nancy—dear Nancy”—he had well nigh said, 
as he marked the unfeigned pleasure with which 
she welcomed him—“You are well, I know—I 
never saw you look better—and have been enjoy¬ 
ing yourself, I hope,” he added, leading her to a 
seat. 

“Very much, the season is uncommonly gay— 
nothing but balls and parties—and we have had an 
excellent Thespian corps.” 

“ And the Club 1” 

“/Oh, it has risen to high renown, I assure you ; 
but it could not do otherwise with such a President 
at its head as Letitia.” 

“ And such a Vice-President as Miss Broad¬ 
horn,” said he, smilingly. 

“ Don’t be ironical, Mr. Braithwaite—I should 
never presume to compare myself with Letitia, as 
regards the requisites for the station she fills.” 
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“ She guides well, then, the wheels of the 
mighty machine, you think?” 

“ Yes, admirably—and her cousin Alfred, too, 
is a great acquisition. So much life and vivacity 
he is the liveliest young man I ever met with.” 

“ This rara avis has arrived, then,” said Braith- 
waite, having banished from his mind the idle re¬ 
ports he had heard. “ I am glad you like him, for 
since he meets with your approbation, he is sure 
of mine.” 

The conversation was growing graver and more 
interesting, when a loud rap announced visitors, 
and in glided the Miss Wards. Braithwaite was 
provoked at the interruption, but arose, with his 
usual good breeding, to return their graceful cour¬ 
tesies. Nancy blushed a little, and Harriet Ward 
looked, languishingly, at Braithwaite, who either 
did not or would not observe it. General topics 
were discussed; but the persevering young lady 
seemed resolved to direct every word she uttered to 
Braithwaite, trying to engage him in an exclusive 
tfete a t6te. Few men can long withstand such a 
battery, and though he was neither so vain as to 
penetrate her motive, nor so silly as to be cajoled 
by it, had he understood it, yet he, at last, natu¬ 
rally turned his principal attention to her. 

“I suppose you have not remained passive, while 
so much pleasure has been abroad?” he said, to 
Harriet. 

“ I have mingled with the throng, but have par¬ 
ticipated little in its enjoyment. Indeed, I have 
often felt very lonely.” 

A sigh and a glance followed this confession. 

“ That is a feeling, I thought young ladies never 
experienced,” said Braithwaite, taking his hat to 
depart. 

“ You will be with us to-morrow night, I hope,’’ 
said Letitia. “ We have not yet had the light of 
your countenance, among us.” 

“ I will not fail,” said he, as he bowed his exit. 

CHAPTER V. 

“ Methinks your looks are sad, your cheeks appalled.” 

Shahspeare. 

It was not with the solemn state that marked 
its first meeting, at Miss Wards, that the Club now 
assembled there. Braithwaite's thoughts were 
seldom occupied by self, or he might have observed 
the pleasure his entrance gave to a few, who rightly 
estimating his talents, anticipated entertainment 
from them, whether displayed in his colloquial 
powers, or in any other way, the spar of the mo¬ 
ment might direct. We say—a few —for the 
greater part of the company were gathered round 
a young man who was standing in a studied atti¬ 
tude in the centre of the room, playing upon a gui¬ 
tar, which was fastened by a black ribbon over his 
shoulders. The person thus employed was evi¬ 
dently no common thruramer. His performance 


was that of one who had perfected himself on the 
instrument, in the land to which it owed its origin. 

After a full display of his powers in a difficult 
sonata, a pause followed—and then began a song, 
sung in a soft harmonious voice. When it was 
over, the ladies were unbounded in their plaudits. 

“ Pray, Mr. Timberlake, do not put down the 
guitar”—“give us another such delightful song” 

“ how can you be so cruel”—“just one more ’ 

“ the dear little Spanish song, Mr. Timberlake”— 
a dozen voices were speaking at once. 

“ Indeed,” replied the person, thus importuned, 
shaking his ambrosial curls, “1 think I have done 
my part towards the entertainment of the evening.” 

“ Even more,” said Nancy, who was one of the 
loudest among the loud—“ but then you would not 
[ be so selfish as to deny us the gratification of hear¬ 
ing you again.” 

“ One more song from you first,” cried Timber- 
lake, skipping to the piano-forte where she stood. 

Nancy excelled herself. Braithwaite had always 
liked her voice, but he never, until now, was con¬ 
scious of its fullness and extent. “ There,” said 
she, when she had ceased—“ I demand my recom¬ 
pense.” 

“Then it must not be music ; for, really, I feel 
it physically impossible.” 

“ Now, Mr. Timberlake,”cried Nancy,reproach¬ 
fully, and “now, Mr. Timberlake,” ran round the 
bright circle. 

“ No song, no supper, cousin Alfred,” said Har¬ 
riet Ward. 

“ If I ever believe another word you say,” re¬ 
joined Nancy. 

“Well, to redeem my word, I shall play one 
more, ladies; but let it be. distinctly understood, 
that this is my finale, for this evening at any rate.” 

Having finished his song, and the guitar being 
laid aside, Timberlake whistled, and snapping his 
fingers, a large grey hound entered the room. 
“ Count,” he said—“ poor fellow—go to Miss 
Broadhorn.” The dog immediately advanced to¬ 
wards Nancy. 

“ What a sagacious animal it is,” and a dozen 
hands, besides her own, were stretched forth to 
pat it. 

“ Mr. Timberlake appears to be quite the lion of 
the night,” remarked Braithwaite. 

“ Yes, he creates a great sensation,” said Dr. 
Enfield—“the heads of the ladies are quite turned 
with him and his guitar. I came prepared with a 
short dissertation, but—” 

“Dr. Enfield,” interrupted Miss Hurst, “spare 
us, I beg, that is, if your subject be technical, let 
us not have those ills which flesh is heir to, brought 
in, like so many spectres, to mar our joy.” 

“ I was going to treat of Materia Medica,” said 
the doctor, “ therefore, if I touched upon a bane of 
life, I had an antidote ready to apply to it.” 

To be jealous, and at trifles, too, was not in the 
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nature of Braithwaite ; but he experienced an in¬ 
describable sensation of disappointment, at seeing 
how much Nancy appeared to think of one, who, 
in his opinion, was a combination of folly, foppery, 
and insignificance. But it was the vanity of Nancy, 
which was touched, not her heart; and as Braith¬ 
waite could only judge of this, through her actions, 
he felt like one, who, though not absolutely ex¬ 
pelled from the affections of a mistress, was, at 
least, far from occupying the same distinguished 
place in them, as formerly. “ Is she light and 
vain 1” he asked, mentally—“ then I renounce her.” 
The next moment, he accused himself of undue 
asperity, and of having formed too hasty an opi¬ 
nion of Timberlake. The mortifying predicament 
of finding his place unexpectedly usurped by ano¬ 
ther, gave an unconscious check to his spirits, and, 
for some time, prevented him contributing to the 
entertainment of the night. 

“ We must all get guitars and greyhounds,” said 
a voung man, very disconsolately, after several un¬ 
successful attempts to introduce silence, while he 
recited some original lines that had caused him in¬ 
finite labor. 

“ You are too ambitious, Mr. Gunn,” said Hor- 
tensia. “ Do not wait for the impossible occur¬ 
rence of a dead pause, but begin your verses, and 
if they are worth applauding, rest assured that I 
shall make as much noise as possible.” 

Mr. Gunn, greatly agitated, began in a feeble, 
quavering voice, and not one word was heard. Mr. 
Timberlake had just made an excellent pun, so 
at least affirmed his cousins, and the room was in an 
uproar. 

“ Alas!” cried Miss Hurst, “ poor Mr. Gunn 
has gone off, and no one has heard him.” 

“ I shall go off, in good earnest,” said he, “ if 
this foolish conduct is continued.” 

“ This devotion of the ladies to one person, is 
not in good taste,” observed Dr. Enfield—“ As for 
my little affair, I purposed entertaining the com¬ 
pany with, I have rolled it up and put it in my 
pocket, where it shall stay.” 

The decided indifference Miss Hurst showed to 
cousin Alfred and his accomplishments, was not 
unobserved by the Wards, and in consequence, 
their natural dislike to her was increased. The 
style of Timberlake’s guitar playing was uncom¬ 
mon in the circle where it was exhibited. Though 
many of the ladies could accompany themselves 
on the instrument in a song, there were none who 
understood it sufficiently to produce the fine tones 
brought forth by his superior skill. The piece of 
music in which he particularly excelled, was “The 
Retreat,” which well represented the hurried march 
of an army, from before a besieged city. Horten- 
sia Iiurst, whom nobody suspected of having any 
knowledge of the guitar, took it up, and began pull¬ 
ing the strings, as if merely to call forth their vi¬ 
bration. She was dressed with taste, in a rose- 


colored silk, and pearl ornaments. Miss Hurst, 
though not rich, was always expensively attired, 
which gave Letitia Ward occasion, ill-naturedly, 
to remark, that, like a turtle, she carried every 
thing on her back.” 

“ Do you play 1” inquired Harriet, smiling, at 
what she conceived her awkward attempts. 

No reply was made, except striking up the 
very piece Mr. Timberlake excelled in, which she 
played with even greater spirit, and the gentlemen, 
who had no ears for the merit of one of their own 
sex, turned to the fair performer, with marked 
delight and loud encomiums. Miss Hurst, when 
she had finished, put down the instrument, with a 
mischievous glance at the disconcerted cousins, 
and a look full of mirth at Mr. Gunn and Dr. En¬ 
field, who seemed to think their wrongs amply 
avenged. 

“ How cruel you are,” said Braithwaite, speaking 
to her almost for the first time. “ You have de¬ 
prived one poor creature of his consequence.” 

Miss Hurst laughed, but resolutely declined his 
request to play again. The Wards and Timber- 
lake, meanwhile, attempted to disguise their amaze¬ 
ment and mortification under forced mirth and pre¬ 
tended ignorance of what was going forward. 
Braithwaite now became conscious that his facul¬ 
ties were lying torpid under dejection, and deter¬ 
mining to rally himself, he approached a group, who 
were debating a humorous question, with a spirit 
and animation that immediately enlisted him among 
them. He grew gay, and though his gayety was 
more exuberant than usual, it had in it nothing over¬ 
powering or unnatural. He indulged in a vein of wit, 
which all seemed conscious of, except her, whose 
approbation would have been the most acceptable. 
Nancy heeded him not—the eternal Mr. Timber- 
lake was at her elbow, pouring into her ear, a thou¬ 
sand absurd flatteries. The noisy clamor of the 
debate over, Braithwaite rose and recited “ The 
Prisoner of Chillon.” The clear, full, distinct 
enunciation—the finely modulated voice, were wor¬ 
thy the beautiful lines of the noble poet. There 
was a profound silence, flattering because rare. 
Braithwaite felt that he had acquitted himself well, 
and was gratified that this little effort waB appre¬ 
ciated. But where was Nancy !—she had been 
silent, too—but silent from example; her thoughts 
appeared entirely engrossed by Timberlake’s still 
whispered conversation. Captain Broadhorn was 
announced—it need scarcely be added, unexpec- 
tedly—for his appearance was in direct opposition 
to jetiquette. Mrs. Ward advanced to meet him, 
with frigid dignity, meant to overawe. “ This is 
quite an unlooked for pleasure, Captain Broad- 
horn,” she said. The Captain had been enjoying 
a convivial dinner, on board of the ship of an old 
friend, and his rolling motion proved that the meet¬ 
ing had not been a temperance one. 

“ Fine place, this,” said he, looking around the 
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spacious apartment —“ plenty of sea room. Well, 
my lovely Nan,” taking his daughter by the chin, 
“ what smart things have you been saying 1” 

Nancy smiled, but showed uneasiness at the low¬ 
ering brows of her friends. The Miss Wards rose 
at the moment to waltz to the music of a flute 
played by one of the gentlemen. 

“ Don’t like that,” said the Captain, “ too much 
turning and twisting—just like two young roosters 
fighting.” 

“Dear father,” whispered Nancy, “don’t speak 
so loud; you will offend the girls, they dance most 
exquisitely.” 

Braithwaite, remarking her increased annoy¬ 
ance, when the dance was over, in order to keep 
him silent, rose and recited Bryon’s “Address to 
the Ocean.” Captain Broadhorn knew and cared 
little about poetry, but the lines on this subject, 
spoken as they were, arrested his attention. 

“Calm or convulsed—in breeze, or gale, or storm, 

“ Icing the pole or in the torrid clime, 

“ Dark heaving.” 

When these words were uttered, the Captain 
broke in with this exclamation—“ Yes, by George, 
I’ve seen it in all these situations.” And at these 
concluding lines— 

“ For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 

“ And trusted to thy billows far and near, 

“And laid my hand upon thy mane—as I do here.” 

“ I have done it a hundred times,” again chimed 
in the Captain. “ Laid my hand, indeed—why I 
have sprawled out at full length upon it—glorious 
sport, I tell you.” 

“ The old hippopotamus,” whispered Letitia 
Ward, to her sister. 

“Come,” continued the Captain, “I’ll give you 
something, myself. Braithwaite is the only one 
that has done anything worth hearing.” 

The President now stepped forward, thinking it 
high time to put a stop to this contemplated in¬ 
fringement of the rules, which she guarded with 
an iron hand, but the Captain was so boisterous, 
and Nancy so distressed, that she restrained the 
exercise of her authority. Captain Broadhorn 
sung the “ Bay of Biscay,” in a voice which made 
the windows rattle, and the glasses jingle on the 
waiters. 

“ What do you think of that !” he asked, when 
he had ceased. “ Did you not fancy you heard the 
wind whistling through the shrouds 1 What effect 
had it upon you, Miss!” he inquired of Hortensia. 

“ Oh, it has made me quite sea-sick, Captain.” 

“ That proves you a good judge of singing, but 
a fresh water sailor. You are a neat little craft, 
though”—looking at her rose-colored dress—“ light 
and graceful as the pink-sailed pirate boats, I have 
seen scudding among the Grecian Islands—and 
make as many captives too, I dare say.” 

Miss Hurst declared this was “ the handsomest 


compliment, she had ever had paid her, and that 
she would certainly treasure it in the safest place 
in her memory.” 

“ Flattery is acceptable to her from any source,” 
said Letitia to Dr. Enfield. “ Ever since that silly 
painter wanted her to sit for a portrait of St. Ce¬ 
cilia, her vanity has been unbounded.” 

“ She’s lovely—she’s divine,” cried the doctor. 

“ Oh, I forgot that I was addressing one of her 
adorers,” replied Letitia, scornfully turning away. 

The silence, and subdued air of Timberlake 
plainly indicated that he had not recovered from 
the shock of Miss Hurst’s playing. To prove that 
his resources were not exhausted, he whispered to 
Harriet, who seated herself at the piano forte, and 
played a fandango, which he commenced dancing 
with much grace. In place of castanets, he held 
pieces of silver coin between his fingers, with which 
he kept up an incessant jingling. 

“ That was well done—very well done, Mr. 
Timberlake. I should like to learn that dance,” 
said Nancy. 

“ I was just going to propose,” said Letitia, 
“ that you, Harriet, and I, should begin to-morrow 
morning to receive instructions in it, from cousin 
Alfred.” 

Nancy declared a ready assent to the proposi¬ 
tion, which reminded Braithwaite of her having 
promised him to take lessons on the harp, and ap¬ 
proaching, he inquired, “ what proficiency she had 
made !” 

“ Not any—she had, not even thought of it, 
her time had been so exclusively engaged.” 

A flush of mortification and displeasure mounted 
to the forehead of Braithwaite, who withdrew from 
her side and sat down by Hortensia. 

“ I have been speaking of ‘ Don Juan,’ ” said the 
latter, and naming a particular passage, requested 
him to recite it. 

“ Don Juan," repeated Mrs. Ward, elevating 
her eyes and hands, and speaking almost audibly. 
“ Good Heaven! I think that is pretty well for a 
young lady of sixteen.” 

“ Don Juan," responded Harriet, catching her 
mother’s horror; “ she ought to be ashamed to ack¬ 
nowledge, that she has read it.” 

Miss Hurst did not hear this, but it reached the 
ear of Braithwaite, who, turning to Harriet, re¬ 
marked, that “ she betrayed by her censure, her 
own knowledge of the contents of the book. Come, 
confess you have read it.” 

“ Some parts, I have,” answered she, deeply 
blushing, “ but not all—when I read it, I skipped. 

“ For joy ?” asked Braithwaite, with emphasis, 
but at the same time smiling. 

Braithwaite’s smile always gave his countenance 
so agreeable an expression, that when it accompa¬ 
nied words of severity, it softened their effect. 
Harriet Ward, looking in his face, forgot the cut¬ 
ting sarcasm he had just uttered, and also smiled. 
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Braitliwaite would have resumed his seat by Miss This speech, if intended for a compliment, was 
Hurst, but Dr. Enfield had availed himself of the certainly not taken in that light by Braithwaite, 
opportunity of taking possession of it. She was who made no reply. 

listening to the doctor, with a comic smile, and a “ He sings delightfully, and is most excellent 
slight curl of disdain, visible on her beautiful lip. company,” continued Nancy —“ don’t you think 
This was an expression that, unhappily, too often so 1” 

found place there, and though it might interfere “ Without hesitation, I can give an affirmative 
with her amiability, it detracted nothing from her to your first question,” answered Braithwaite; “but 
beauty, being rather in character with the general unless you wish me to sin against the laws of gal- 
cast of her features. Miss Hurst, in childhood, lantry by differing from you, I beg that you will 
had been left with an aged grandmother, whose in- not insist upon the second.” 

firmity and imbecility rendered her the charge, “ Is he jealous,” thought Nancy—“ can neither 
instead of the guardian of her granddaughter, his good looks, nor his uncommon sense shield him 
This, perhaps, might account for the marked deci- from that tormenting passion 1” 
sion of Miss Hurst’s manner, both in speech and She smiled, as these thoughts passed quickly 
action—for her independance in demeanor—and a through her mind, which Braithwaite perceived, 
too great readiness to declare her sentiments on and thinking she was ungenerously sporting with 
all occasions,—but, withal, she was elegant and an attachment which should have been held sacred, 
well-bred. The President held up her watch—it his face assumed an air of coldness and displea- 
was eleven o’clock. Dr. Enfield, as a member, | sure. Whether or not this was noticed by Nancy, 
claimed the privilege of the next meeting, being her manners suddenly changed from gay indiffer- 
held at his house. Though it had been generally ence to an assiduous effort to please, which con- 
understood that the Club was to meet only at the firmed him in the opinion of her studiously intend- 
houses of the ladies, yet there had been nothing ing to trifle with his feelings, and the blood deeply 
distinctly specified on the subject, which prevented dyed his face, as he reflected that it was below the 
any reasonable objection being made to this propo- dignity of his manhood to be made the puppet of a 
sition. Letitia bit her lips with vexation, and her woman : or, even allowing that her design was to 
adieus to the retiring guests were haughty and dig- force him at once to an open avowal of his love, 
nified, so much was her mind preoccupied with he disapproved yet more of her behavior, deeming 
displeasure, at the adroit contrivance of Mrs. En- that the pride and delicacy of every lady should 
field and Miss Straddle, to frustrate her wish of forbid her, when matrimony was in the question, 
entirely excluding them from the Club. resorting to measures bordering, in the remotest 

degree, upon coercion. Nancy was, however, too 
pretty and agreeable for him long to resist her 
CHAPTER VI. attractions. Each angry emotion insensibly subsi- 

“ What sudden anser’s this ? How have I reaped it.” ded in the bosom of Braithwaite, who betrayed 

Henry VIII. towards her all his former partiality. A servant 
“ The last link is broken that bound me to thee.”— Bailey, entered with a message from the Wards, to say 
It was not until after the lapse of several days that they were waiting for her to take a lesson in 
that Braithwaite again visited Nancy. He had been dancing the fandango. orget u o po iteness, 
dwelling with fond recollection on the first dawn Nancy instantly sprung up, an rail svaite so 
of his passion, and the many visionary fabrics of arose from his seat. . 

happiness, his fancy had reared in connection with “ Pray, sit down, said she, there is no nee o 
her image. The probable overthrow of these, and my being in haste ;” but the impatient look accom- 
his partial estrangement from her, induced a feel- panying these words, was not lost upon her lover, 
ing of melancholy which was increased by believ- “ No,” he said, hastily, “ I would not detain you 
ing that the fickleness of her conduct towards him f° r l be world, from those who seem to have en- 
was owing rather to the instigation of others, than gaged your whole senses and affections, 
to the bias of her own, uncontrolled inclinations. “Youalwaystakeparticularpleasure,Mr. Braith- 
It was with a heart softened by such reflections, waite, in interfering with my friendships. Nancy 
that he entered a house where he had passed so colored and spoke angrily. 

many hours of unalloyed felicity. Nancy was “You take me, too seriously, said he, aware 
seated at a table, writing, and Braithwaite found it thjt his feelings had betrayed him into petulancy. 
difficult to interpret the blush with which she rose “ I have not erred past forgiveness, 1 hope 1 
to receive him. He held out his hand ; but Nancy, resolving not 

“ I am afraid,” said he, “ that I have broken in to forfeit her dignity by being too easily appeased, 
upon some agreeable employment.” turned away. 

“ The interruption is full as agreeable as the Braithwaite laughed, in order to give a lighter 
employment,” said she. “ I am copying the words color to the affair; but when she added, “ I, more- 
of a song for Mr. Timberlake.” over, sir, consider your interference officious,” he. 
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in his turn, grew warm, and bowing, with an air 
of constrained politeness, left the house. 

“ She loves me still,” muttered he between his 
clutched teeth. “Yes, loves me far above the 
coxcomb she pretends to preferbut this opinion 
received more support from his pride than from his 
reason, and the freshly revived feelings of love, 
with which he had sought the presence of Nancy, 
were doomed by her fickleness once more to ex¬ 
pire within him. 

Braithwaite did not forget, when the next W ed- 
nesday arrived, that the “ Club” met at Dr. En¬ 
field’s. Accordingly, when the hour of seven ar¬ 
rived, he repaired thither. Several gentlemen had 
already assembled. Mrs. Enfield came forward to 
receive him, arrayed in the dress of a Russian 
lady of rank, furred up to the eyes. Advancing 
further into the long apartment, he suddenly paused, 
as he remarked two frames at the extreme end of 
it. One contained Dr. Enfield and Miss Hurst— 
he, as the victor of a tournament, was receiving 
his reward of valor from the hands of Hortensia, 
who was dressed in the rich costume of a high born 
dame of yore. The figures were strikingly ele¬ 
gant. The lean limbs of the doctor—encased in 
pasteboard armor, much too large for them—re¬ 
ceived, in consequence, a fulness denied by nature, 
and the beauty of Miss Hurst, which admitted of 
a great deal of decoration, was enhanced by the 
splendor of her garments. Braithwaite gazed long 
and intensely at the immovable figures, till slapped 
on the back by Mr. Gunn. 

“ Look,” he whispered, “ look for pity’s sake, at 
the other picture;” and obeying the direction, Braith¬ 
waite saw that the next frame contained Miss Strad¬ 
dle, as Rebecca in Ivanhoe, in a headlong attitude, 
ready to take the fatal leap from the battlements, 
to avoid the persecution of Brian de Bois Guil- 
bert. This ruffianly knight was represented, how¬ 
ever, only in part, by a helmet stuck in one. corner 
of the picture frame. 

“ Deuce take me,” said Gunn, bursting with 
laughter, “ if she does not look like an old cha¬ 
mois pitching head-foremost from a glacier.” 

“ Do you observe Almira,” said Mrs. Enfield to 
Braithwaite—who could scarcely restrain his risi¬ 
bility within bounds—“How wonderfully she main¬ 
tained the painful medium between falling and stand¬ 
ing erect 1—most extraordinary exhibition of thew 
and sinew!” 

This caught the ear of Mis3 Hurst, who, break¬ 
ing into a laugh, and springing to the floor, ex¬ 
claimed, “ Come, Dr. Enfield, do not let us confine 
our talents any longer within such narrow limits," 
and the enraptured champion followed her example. 

“I am going to pay you a compliment,” said 
Braithwaite, inspired with gallantry at the extreme 
loveliness of Hortensia, which seemed suddenly to 
ha*4 burst upon him. 


“Pray, do not; it will have no effect—‘ fore¬ 
warned, forearmed,’ you remember.” 

All the gentlemen had assembled except Mr. 
Timberlake, before the interruption of the tableaux 
vivans; for Miss Straddle, tired of the stretch she 
was making to please, had also descended from her 
gilded frame. Mrs. Enfield expressed surprise at 
the detention of the female members; but it was 
evident from the fines that showered in, that they 
were determined not to honor the doctor s meeting 
with their presence. 

“ The treasury will be enriched to-night,” said 
Mrs. Enfield, “ and I will venture to affirm that the 
heads of those silver pieces, in many cases, con¬ 
tain as much as the real ones that might have been 
here in their stead.” 

Miss Straddle looked scornfully, and rightly at¬ 
tributed the whole to the influence of Letitia Ward. 

“ She moulds them to her will,” she said. 

“ What a responsible situation I am placed in, ’ 
said Hortensia, “ being the only lady of the Club, 
present. Mrs. Enfield and Miss Elmira, as we 
are beyond the cognizance of the higher powers, 
I suppose I may venture to call in your assistance, 
as members pro-tem. But first, let me exhibit 
some of my qualificationsand placing heiself at 
the piano-forte, she began playing in a manner, 
few had ever heard surpassed. She sung too— 
and what a heavenly voice!—it thrilled through 
Braithwaite’s heart—such a voice, if exerted in a 
public capacity, would have insured its possessor, 
wealth. It seemed a struggle between Dr. Enfield 
and Mr. Gunn, who should turn over the leaves of 
her music book, as they hung over the back of her 
chair, in breathless delight. The evening passed 
off delightfully. Braithwaite scarcely thought of 
Nancy, or if he did, it was only to condemn her 
for having united with others, in being malicious 
and disagreeable. All were surprised at discover¬ 
ing that it was midnight, and long past the hour 
for breaking up. As the rules had thus far been 
encroached on, Mrs. Enfield added something more 
substantial to the light refreshments of the night. 

Miss Hurst remained a few moments after the 
departure of the company, waiting for a convey¬ 
ance to take her home, which not arriving, Braith¬ 
waite offered to be her escort. In the early part 
of the evening, Dr. Enfield had unfolded, in confi¬ 
dence, to Braithw'aite his attachment to Miss Hurst, 
which he was afraid to make known to that young 
lady, himself, not being sufficiently assured of the 
reception his proposals might meet with. 

“There is an amicable rivalship,” the doctor 
said, “ between Mr. Gunn and myself. I believe, 
however, he has relinquished the idea of address¬ 
ing her, as she has never given him encouragement 
to do so.” 

Dr. Enfield desired Braithwaite to sound Hor¬ 
tensia on the subject, and had purposely arranged 
that she should walk home, in order that an oppor- 
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tunity might be afforded, for carrying this project 
into execution. 

“I enter, reluctantly, into the business,” said 
Braithwaite, replying to some whispered injunction 
of the doctor, just as he was about to depart— 
“ but to oblige you, I will do violence to my own 
inclinations.” 

Having carefully wrapped Hortensia in her cloak, 
he placed her arm within his, and they bade, 
“good bye.” The night was bright, but intensely 
cold—the frosty ground crackled beneath their 
tread. Notwithstanding the severity of the wea¬ 
ther, Braithwaite, as well on his own account, as 
on that of the doctor—without intending treachery 
to his friendship, would have lingered on the way, 
but his fair companion urged him onward. He 
saw there was no time for delay, and without much 
circumlocution, declared the mission with which 
he was intrusted. 

“ You jest,” said Miss Hurst, looking quickly 
up at him. 

He assured her he did not. 

“ Then I am sorry,” said she ; “ for this would 
seem to involve me in the vanity of having trifled 
with Dr. Enfield’s feelings, though I can hardly 
think he would thus accuse me. No, Mr. Braith¬ 
waite : I have too great a regard for the doctor 
and all his family, ever to have encouraged a hope, 
I never meant to fulfil—but be assured,” she added, 
laughing, “ that he is too great an admirer of the 
sex, in general, to break his heart for one.” 

“ I pity his failure,” said Braithwaite, “ though 
I should have envied his success.” 

“You had better have reserved that fine speech for 
a Club night—You are positively, too prodigal, Mr. 
Braithwaite—and here I am at home—it is too late 
to ask you in, and far too cold for a tete-a-t6te by 
moonlight—Good night, may you be more fortunate 
when you make love for yourself;” and smiling and 
nodding, she hastily withdrew the hand he had 
caught, and would have carried to his lips, and 
closed the door after her. 

“ Shining, and refinely polished, as the blade of 
a stiletto,” pondered Braithwaite, “ and as sharp 
too.” 

As he left his lodgings, the next morning, the 
first person that presented herself was Nancy. 
Her aspect was widely different from what it was 
when they last parted, being full of smiles. They 
were advancing from opposite directions, and the 
ready bow with which she returned his salutation, 
proved that their recent quarrel was either forgot¬ 
ten or forgiven. 

“You are abroad early this morning,” he said, 
rather dryly. 

“ Yes, this is papa’s birthday, and I wish to sur¬ 
prise him with a present.” 

As she spoke, she unclasped a small morocco 
case and displayed a brooch, enclosing a lock of 
her own sunny hair. 


“ The Captain will value this as he ought,” said 
Braithwaite, pleased with this mark of her filial 
attention, and feeling the emotions of forgiveness 
and love, melting away the sterner ones, with which 
he had met her. 

“ I hope he w T ill be pleased. He has a few 
friends dining with him to-day, and our meeting is 
quite opportune, as he intends asking you, and if 
you will accept the invitation through me, it will 
spare him further trouble.” 

“ I could not do otherwise, if it were for the sole 
reason of your being the bearer of it. At what 
hour does he dine ?” 

“At three—You must make up your mind to hear 
nothing, but sea adventures, for the company will 
all be sons of Neptune.” 

“ You will appear ?” 

“ Yes, aunt Mustin and I will be the only belles.” 

This conversation brought them to Nancy’s resi¬ 
dence, where Baaithwaite wished her “ good morn¬ 
ing,” and continued his walk. 

“Strange, incomprehensible, but beautiful being,” 
thought he,—“ Yes, beautiful!” 

Here he began to contrast her with Hortensia, 
and as a proof that his love was not the same as 
it had been, he could see and acknowledge that the 
advantage was on the side of the latter. Miss 
Broadhorn was too small; Miss Hurst, though not 
tall, had a dignity of bearing, which made her 
really appear so. Nancy’s hair and eyes were un¬ 
doubtedly beautiful, but he had just discovered that 
he prefered both of a darker hue. 

“ All that’s best of dark and bright, 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes,” 

thought he, continuing to dwell upon Hortensia— 
but Nancy, “with all thy faults I love thee still;” 
but Braithwaite also discovered that this was the 
formal reiteration of words, without the heartfelt 
participation in what they implied. At the ap¬ 
pointed hour, he was again in the presence of 
Nancy, at her father’s hospitable board. They 
were principally old men who were there. The 
party was prevented from being entirely an anti¬ 
quated one, by the presence of himself and two 
young naval officers, who appeared very much taken 
with the captain’s fair daughter. Braithwaite, who 
was now completely on the alert to descry the foi¬ 
bles of his mistress, was not unobservant of the 
coquettish glances that were levelled at these ma¬ 
rine productions, and he prized little, those that 
ofttimes fell upon himself. As usual, Mrs. Mustin 
and her brother came to points, and Braithwaite 
w^ not sorry when a signal from that decorous 
dame, left the gentlemen to the free indulgence of 
the circling glass. Many interesting narratives 
were given of whaling voyages, and descriptions 
of those monsters which frequent the seas of either 
pole, and as the wine began to circulate through 
the veins of the elder part of the convivial set, 
these recitals grew more wonderful, and their aMf- 
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riment increased. Braithwaite and the young men 
were the first to quit the table for the drawing-room, 
where they found Mrs. Mustin presiding over the 
tea-urn, and Nancy weaving a watch-guard for 
Mr. Tiroberlake, which was in reality severing the 
last link that bound her handsome lover to her. 
There are few, so mean-spirited, as to love on 
through every slight, and Braithwaite, with one 
sigh over his expiring passion for Nancy, and ano¬ 
ther for the fate he fancied she was weaving for 
herself, resigned her at once—and forever. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Club continued to meet, preserving still its 
usual characteristic traits—some sense, more non¬ 
sense, and an abundant sprinkling of wrangling and 
cutting sarcasm. The haughty President did not 
forget at the meeting subsequent to that at Dr. 
Enfield’s, to impose fines on all who had been 
present at the latter, for violating the rules by late 
hours and indulging in unconstitutional refresh¬ 
ments. Her right to the exercise of this power 
had been entirely overlooked by the offenders, and 
few at the time were prepared to discharge the 
penalty. 

“It is just,” said Miss Hurst: “ but as I had for¬ 
gotten my liability, I have neglected to come pro¬ 
vided as I ought.” 

“ I suppose I must consider it a compliment in 
Miss Hurst’s acknowledging that I act correctly, 
as her meed of praise is always so scantily be¬ 
stowed,” observed Letitia, ironically. 

“ I certainly have to regret,” answered Horten- 
sia, “ that those in high stations are generally more 
deserving of censure than commendation.” 

On this occasion, essays on the subject of 
“ Thought,” were to be given in by the several 
members. The authors were to remain anony¬ 
mous ; and, to prevent tediousness, the pieces were 
not to exceed a certain number of lines. Among 
these, as may be imagined, there were some good, 
but the generality were indifferent. One, how¬ 
ever, claimed a decided superiority above the rest. 
In some passages it was deep, and even metaphy¬ 
sical; in others, full of light and playful humor. 
It was instantly attributed to Braithwaite, who, 
struck with its merit, was too generous to appro¬ 
priate it. Though in direct opposition to one of 
the rules of the Club—“ neither to acknowledge nor 
deny the authorship of a piece,” he seriously dis¬ 
claimed having written it, and paid the forfeit. 
It was evident to him, that it was from the pen of 
Hortensia. He marked the changeful expression 
of her face as he praised it, and soon after, finding 
an opportunity to steal it from the basket where it 
lay with the rest, bore it away as a precious relic 
of the genius of the young writer. Mr. Gunn was 
more fortunate than heretofore,—he went off, and 
every body heard him, except Nancy and Timber- 
lake, He recited several humorous verses really 


well, and gained, what he was dying for—the ap¬ 
probation of Miss Hurst. Braithwaite gave some 
fine extracts from the poems of Mrs. Hemans, and 
being solicited, he more than once spoke from the 
same celebrated source. 

“ Lord Bacon remarks”, said Letitia, “ that, 
some books ought to be tasted, others swallowed 
now for the vast quantity Mr. Braithwaite has 
given us from Mrs. Hemans, I think he must have 
obeyed the latter part of the injunction.” 

This was addressed to Nancy in a voice sufficiently 
loud to be overheard by him, and watching to see 
how it was received, he perceived her smile, though 
it seemed rather an effort to gratify Letitia than a 
voluntary tribute to this ill-natured sally. Braith¬ 
waite had, latterly, lost much of the favor of the 
Wards by his steadfast repulse of Harriet’s atten¬ 
tions, and from appearing too frequently by the side 
of Hortensia; but as he valued not their regard, he 
paid little heed to its diminution. That object of 
their malice and secret envy was decked with even 
more than her usual taste and profusion, for Miss 
Hurst, by the judicious arrangement of her orna¬ 
ments proved that the latter could be indulged in, 
not inconsistently with the former. The full sleeves 
of the crimson velvet dress, looped to the shoulder 
with gold and gems, served as a contrast to the 
white arms, the wrists of which were encircled 
with similar ornaments. One of the bracelets 
fell, unobserved to the floor, which Braithwaite 
raising, placed in his pocket with the design of 
making it a plea for a visit to Hortensia the fol¬ 
lowing day. Accordingly, when the time arrived, 
this stratagem was not forgotten ; and with an agi¬ 
tation of which he was ashamed, he found himself 
for the first time, a visitor at the house of Miss 
Hurst. The room into which he was ushered was 
small, but fitted up with elegance. The bright 
rays of a meridian sun, streaming through the large 
windows in front, were mellowed by the heavy folds 
of the purple drapery that hung from them. To 
beguile the moments he was alone, Braithwaite 
opened the leaves of a volume that lay near, be¬ 
side which was one of the embroidered gloves of 
the lady; but he was not like the devoted Petrarch, 
so romantically enamored as to make it his prize. 

“ To what must I attribute the pleasure of a 
visit from Mr. Braithwaite 1” said Hortensia, enter¬ 
ing. 

Braithwaite started at the sound of her peculiar 
voice, and without either returning her graceful 
bow, or obeying her signal to resume his seat, re¬ 
mained still gazing at her, until an undisguised 
laugh recalled him to recollection; and knowing 
that it had been indulged in, at his expense for 
having made himself ridiculous, he colored and 
took a seat. 

It was the first time he had seen Miss Hurst in 
broad daylight, and so far from suffering by being 
brought to a clearer inspection, she only showed to 
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greater advantage. Her beauty was not of the 
blonde description, but her skin was finely transpa¬ 
rent, and the glow' of health deepened her cheeks 
and lips. 

“ I live so much to myself,” said Braithwaite, 
attempting to apologise, that I am quite unpol¬ 
ished—and,” continued he, “ this morning, I have 
been indulging in ideal dreams among the fine paint¬ 
ings and statues of Italy,—so that w>hen you en¬ 
tered—” 

“ You are framing an apology of more ingenuity 
than sincerity,” she said, interrupting him, and 
again laughing. 

“ Do not be so unmerciful,” said Braithwaite, at 
the same time drawing from his pocket the brace¬ 
let, and presenting it to her. 

“ Thank you, I sent this morning to Miss Willis 
to inquire for it, and I lost something besides this 
ornament—not of so much value, I allow. I sus¬ 
pect Miss Ward of having committed the theft, 
and I am unwilling she should retain what she has 
taken.” 

“ Do you mean your essay?” he asked, smiling. 
If so, you charge her unjustly. It was I who pur¬ 
loined it.” 

“ You ?” said Miss Hurst, slightly coloring. 

“ Yes, and I hope from my candor to be allowed 
to keep what I have stolen.” 

“ You do it more honor than it deserves,” said 
Hortensia, and instantly changed the subject. 

In conversation Miss Hurst was eminently gifted. 
Braithwaite found it difficult to tear himself away 
after a prolonged visit. “ Who knows,” thought 
he—reflecting as he returned home on the plea¬ 
sure he had experienced in her society—“ but this 
is the Aspasia at whose feet I shall improve in elo¬ 
quence.” Braithwaite might now be said to expe¬ 
rience what Goethe happily describes—“ That, it 
is a most agreeable sensation when a new attach¬ 
ment begins to rise within us, before , the old has 
entirely subsided—even, as it is an agreeable sight 
to behold the moon rising on the opposite side of 
the horizon to the setting sun, and we rejoice at the 
double illumination afforded by the two luminaries 
of heaven.” But how to propitiate this last bright 
planet ? that was the question; for he had grown 
diffident from the reception his attentions had met 
with from Nancy. To find a way to the heart of 
Hortensia Hurst would be difficult, and this way, 
even when found, might be like the bridge which 
is said to conduct to Mahomet’s paradise—“ sharp 
as a two edged sword and narrow as a hair.” 
Braithwaite, however, was mistaken. Miss Hurst 
perceived the impression her beauty and talents 
had made, and was not insensible to it. Thus the 
infatuated Nancy, lulled into security, by believing 
her power over Braithwaite could never be dimin¬ 
ished, suffered another to usurp her place in the 
heart where she thought to have been enshrined 
for life. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

“ Madam, he’s married to Octavia.”— Shakspeare. 

The term of its limitation having drawn to a 
close, “ The Winter Night’s Club” ceased to 
exist. Without strictly adhering to the nominal 
division of the year, it had been continued through 
the first months of the succeeding season, and the 
last meeting, held at Miss Broadhorn’s, went off 
with an eclat that shed a radiance over its last mo¬ 
ments. Dr. Enfield, early apprised of the rejec¬ 
tion of his suit, had been absent from many of the 
preceding ones, having sought in solitude a balm 
for his wounded spirit, but a new beauty appearing 
on the hemisphere of fashion, whom the doctor 
caught a glimpse of, from behind the green curtain 
of his shop window, he had again resumed his sta¬ 
tion and smiles in society, finding it impossible to 
exist without the exciting stimulus of a love affair— 
and, on the occasion of “ The Last Night,” as it 
was emphatically called, descanted with his usual 
learning on a professional theme. The President, 
on the cessation of her power, addressed the audi¬ 
ence in a valedictory, combining much wit and ele¬ 
gance. Mr. Braithwaite’s genius flashed like a 
sky-rocket, and Miss Hurst, as Letitia remarked, 
“ came down, as usual, like the Edinburgh Re¬ 
viewers, hot and heavy upon them.” The levity 
and coquetry of Nancy were more than ever appa¬ 
rent, and Mr. Timberlake, the happy Mr. Timber- 
lake, arrived at the summit of his hopes in having 
gained, as he imagined, the affections of that young 
lady, was led by the blissful anticipations that 
glowed at his heart, into the most exuberant liveli¬ 
ness. Though the Club had been an ample field 
for the exercise of envy and malice, yet it had 
drawn many together in a social compact, which, 
however marred by such baneful feelings, was still 
one, in which many pleasurable moments had winged 
their way, and there were few who did not regret 
its close. 

“ Do let us get up something of the kind, to amuse 
us during the tedious summer,” said Nancy, as, not 
many days after, she was sitting with her friends, 
the Wards. 

“ Agreed,” answered they. 

“ I suppose,” said Harriet, “ we can get the 
same gentlemen to attend ?” 

“ Yes, 1 think we may safely depend upon Mr. 
Braithwaite,” said Nancy. 

At this moment, an acquaintance was announced. 

“ I have news,” she began, “ that will surprise 
you all.” 

‘'Then do let us hear it,” they exclaimed, in a 
breath. 

“Why, a death and a wedding at the same time— 
Miss Hurst has lost her grandmother and found a 
husband.” 

“ I always thought she would manoeuvre herself 
into a match,” said Letitia—“ pray tell us, who is 
the happy man,” 
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“ Mr. Braithwaite.” 

“ Mr. Braithwaite V' repeated the Wards. “ Mr. 
Braithwaite 1” alas! faintly, very faintly, articu¬ 
lated Nancy. 

“ Yes,—they are not exactly married, but they 
will soon be, I am told—She is now without a pro¬ 
tector, or at least without any one to protect, so 
that as soon as every thing is ready for the depar¬ 
ture of Mr. Braithwaite, who intends trying his 
talents in a wider sphere, they are to be united.” 

The head of Nancy Broadhom pressed a sleep¬ 
less pillow that night. The treasure with which 
she had wantonly sported, now rose to her mind in 
all its intrinsic value. She left the Wards in a state 
of agitation, which she could ill disguise from her 
friends, and when alone, in the bitterness of her 
own solitary reflections, she looked back upon her 
past conduct, with shame and regret. “ But it 
may not be too late,” thought she, rising distract¬ 
edly from her restless couch—“ he loved me, fondly, 
faithfully—My wealth, which to one more sordid, 
would have been my chief attraction, alone deter¬ 
red him from declaring himself. It may not be too 
j ate —the report may be false,” and buoying her¬ 
self up with this frail hope, she hastened to the 
glass to arrange her dress, and while thus employed, 
regarded for the first time, with indifference, the 
lovely, but mournful face the rtiirror reflected. De¬ 
scending to the breakfast room, and hastily des¬ 
patching, or rather pretending to despatch, the un¬ 
welcome meal, she retired to concert measures to 
recall her wandering lover. But Timberlake ! how 
should she act towards him ! She had given him 
every reason to believe, he would be an accepted 
suitor. There was no time, however, amid such 
agitation, to dwell upon the thought—Besides, she 
cared not what would be his feelings, or what might 
become of him—his very name had become abhor¬ 
rent to her ; for the delusion, created by her vanity, 
being at once, and entirely dispelled, urged her, 
regardless of every consideration, to seek to be 
reinstated in the affections she had too lightly esti¬ 
mated. To obtain an interview with Braithwaite, 
that she might win him back with her smiles, as 
she had often done before, was the point she aimed 
at; for strange as it may appear, it was only now 
that she became sensible that his visits to her had 
ceased. Remembering that he sometimes bor¬ 
rowed newspapers, and as one was just then thrown 
in, she determined to make it the ostensible reason 
of penning him a note. As she raised it from the 
floor, a paragraph caught her eye—she read—it 
was the marriage of Reginald Braithwaite and 
Hortensia Hurst! The paper fell from her hand. 

The Wards and Nancy Broadhorn, from the clo¬ 
sest friends, became the most inveterate enemies. 
She never forgot the arts they had used to detach 
her from Braithwaite, and they never forgave her 
coquetry with their cousin Alfred ; for, true to her 


first feelings of disgust, she had banished him from 
her presence, and that interesting youth left the 
place, chagrined and disappointed. 

In process of time, Letitia Ward, whose ambi¬ 
tion for luxury and show swallowed up every more 
worthy feeling, became the darling of an old man, 
whose solitary attraction was his wealth ; and Har¬ 
riet, much to the displeasure of her mother, united 
herself to a young naval officer, without fortune. 

Dr. Enfield—but we will draw' a friendly veil 
over his numerous love scrapes and cruel disap¬ 
pointments. Nancy was too pretty—too rich—and 
by nature, too gay, to die of grief, but she long re¬ 
membered her first love. She had many admirers, 
none of whom received sufficient encouragement 
to urge his suit, while yet her mind retained a vivid 
recollection of the past. Nor are we sure that 
she ever married. From a conversation, which 
took place between Mrs. Mustin and Mrs. Mack- 
lervie, as the latter sat, comfortably tucked up at 
Capt. Broadhorn’s, the matter is involved in much 
speculation. 

“ How has Nancy decided among her beaux 1” 
asked the old lady, drawing a pinch of snuff furi¬ 
ously up her nose—“ Every one says, the handsome 
young parson will get her, and I sincerely hope it 
may be so, for he is a rousing preacher, ma’am, 
arid may do the captain a great deal of good.” 

“ I do not know,” answered Mrs. Mustin, taking 
a seat nearer her friend,—•“ but I will tell you what 
my opinion is—I once thought Nancy was quite 
struck w'ith him, but—” 

Here the dinner bell sounded, and this being too 
important a summons to be lightly treated by the 
two old ladies arrived at that time of life, when 
the breakfast, dinner, and supper hours, form the 
three grand eras in the daily monotony of their 
existence, they abruptly arose and rustled off in 
their snuff-colored silks, to partake of the cheer of 
the Captain’s well-plenished board, leaving the con¬ 
versation in this mutilated condition- 

Florence , Georgia. 
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A LOVE CHASE. 


Written for the New York “ Spirit of the Times.” 


“ I that did hunt the game, am caught myself 
In chase 1 never dreamed of '."—Knowles. 


During t!* e past summer one of our young bucks of a sister State,"who is 
•ar.J of th e sports of the woods, and has often joined in the merry chase of the 
(os awl deer, was observed to become suddenly meditative, and not unfrequently 
coDiied the solitude of the wild swamps of Concordia. Some thought he was 
iSioal to peril his life for honor’s sake ; others that he was another victim of 
, M cie currency, and none suspected that he was consumed by that 
" Most sacred lyre, tnat burnest mightily 
In living breasts, ykindled first above 
Emongs’t th’ eternal spheres and lamping sky 
And thence pour’d into men, winch men call Love.” — Spencer. 

it sm noticed, (as I am veritably informed by an observant old maid,) in his 
jrns'tiions rambles, he culled many of those flowers that shed the sweetest 
fraorance, which were carefully secured in one of the button holes of his coat ; 
(, u i iirs nas universally ascribed to the mania for flowers, that still rages in this 
icciwn. 

The truth is, he had seriously reflected upon the many hours wasted around 
the convivial board, and in the fruitless toil of the chase, and resolved as a 
iMapsof future case, independence and comfort, to desert the wild game, of 
■vh'di lie hnd long been in pursuit, and become a Fortune Hunter ! His hand¬ 
some form, polished address and buoyant spirits, were virtues too imposing to 
Kiisi, even had he not possessed flowing ringlets of auburn hair, and imperials 
of exquisite beauty. 

h his leisure intervals of idleness, the hunting ground was surveyed—many 
ihjewd guesses made as to the value of the game, and his active mind was 
pregnant with the means necessary to triumph in his new chase. 

The records of the Parish were studiously examined—delicate questions in¬ 
herently asked, and the wise rule of old Monsoon in estimating the fortune of 
i young lady, over his treacherous memory ; “ Take half of the assumed mini- 
hr, thunk it by three, and the quotient will be a flattering representation of her 
'niune." 

* -V * * *■ ■» * 


Jft ss Ellen had just completed her education, and was reported one of the 
idlest and most fascinating belles of any Parish, and even excelled the Star of 
Cttihoola. There was a native modesty in her deportment ; a dignity and 
grace in her air; a melody in the soft, yet thrilling tones of her voice, and 
Jithal, a gentleness in her large blue eyes, beaming with intelligence, that in- 
itrisibly non the admiration of Bill Anguish ! 

“ She was like 

A dream of poetry, that may not be 
Written or told—exceedingly lovely.”— Withe. 

His system of tactics, was unlike the rapid marches of Napoleon, by which 
It took the enemy by storm ; but slowly and cautiously, by assiduous atter.- 
'wd, judicious flattery, and ardent professions of attachment, he had made won¬ 
derful advancement in his first love chase. 

The ardor of his affection at first, apparently, rendered him speechless, and 
a yet he had never told “ the story of his love,” although, with fear and 
I'iinblmg, lie confessed “ the soft impeachment.” After a long, painful sus- 
pnse, her cheeks blushing with modesty, and soft,delicate hand warmly pressed ( 
ice raised her eyes, glittering with tears, brilliant as jewels, and said in a falter- 
-g voice, that thrilled him with delight, “ it is returned !” 

Hill, nothing daunted by his embarrassing situation, and not unforgotful of his 
iaty to his idolized mistress, quietly entwined his arms around her slender 
,!!! h sr.d in continuation of Ins vows, or as ‘‘earnest ” of his contract, im- 
pucJ jpon her ruby lips a kiss, 


“ Breathing all bliss and sweet’ning to the heart.” 

As a faithful chronicler, it is my duty to state, that amidst the tenderest 
Rtaes of the declaration, the heads of as many as three “ darkies ” 

Luke didappers peering through a wave, 

Who being look’d on, shrink as quickly in. 

seen in regular succession, (much to tho confusion of Bill,) and their hur- 
nedobservations minutely reported to the impatient, and equally prudent father, 

'' vn ' r ‘ ^om Bill never was a favoi ite. 

"****** 

Tta discreet parent being inexorable, it was resolved that the parties should 
hn away, and the night and hour appointed. 

^rly in August last, before one in the morning, two horsemen were seen to 
•pproach a secluded mansion, surrounded by a thick forest. The moon was 
^ght and beautiful; not a leaf moved to disturb the repose of Nature, and the 
0[ i , y sounds that broke the monotony of the scene, were the occasional yell of a 
Will, ami the melodious warbling of a mocking bird. Eagerly, but in vain, 
lte lover looked for the signal light, which in his imagination, he associated to 
1 flight star, emblematic of the purity of hia devotion. His companion had se- 
tai£ d the large pack of hounds at the gate in front of the house, and was now 
k* ri °g upon his herculean shoulders a ladder, which was placed beneath a 
*®low of the second story. In a moment Bill mounted it, and scarce had his 
w touched the floor of the old gentleman’s bed chamber, when he arose, 
his loaded rifle, and was soon in hot pursuit of the supposed thief. In 
y Precipitate retreat down the aforesaid ladder, a loud shriek is heard from the 
‘joining window, as three bund-boxes are projected lrom the room of the dis- 
l,lcl «d Ellen! The lover thus thwarted, rushes through the gate, and to his 
{ ’ , J irise discovers himself surrounded by the whole pack of hounds, md as he 
li towards his fiery steed, 


“Hark! the loud peal begins, the clam’rous joy, 

Tho gallant chiding loads the trembling atr.”— Somerville. 

[f ' e ' et was there a more animated, spirited chase, for half a mile, but the ii 
^J ! t sickens as the eager hounds gradually gam upon tho unsuccessful love 
'' !ie cheering sounds of the father (mounted upon “ ihe fiery steed,”) almo 
the blood! Now, the leader rapidly approaches—another is beside him- 
*[ eiv tninutes Bill is overtaken, and his useful life only preserved by tl 
arrival of his friend and companion, the renowned Bob Siiv ! 

‘ fl/iss., October 30, 1842. F. 

Bill has recovered from his wounds—repaired the rents in his clothe 


!’; iw| th that 
yef ."> 


invincible spirit, worthy of a true sportsman, swears 


“ he'll ha 
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A SKETCH; IN THREE PARTS. 

BY MRS. MAR Y E. PARSONS. 


PART FIRST. 

“A wife and bride! Can it indeed be? The 
wife of VValter Everhart! ’ ’ And a smile broke like 
sunshine over the face of the young and radiant 
Eva. She stood in front of an open window, with 
one foot forward, as if in the act of moving, her 
hands slightly clasped together, her blue eyes 
beaming with tenderness, and nothing dimmed 
by the tears that gathered into them. Her skin 
was solt, and very fair, her cheeks flushed with 
the hue of health and happy feelings, while the 
open brow was calm and noble. She was lovely 
in her youth, lovely in her beauty—and where is 
the heart that will not respond?—lovely in her 
happiness too! 

“ Can it indeed be!” once more she murmured. 

“ Why should you doubt, my own Eva?” and 
the voice was sweet and gentle, and the arm a 
kindly one that wound itself around her graceful 
form—“mine you are dear Eva, and the world’s 
cares must not separate us in spirit, in the journey 
we make through life together. Shall we talk of 
the future that lies before us, Eva, or of the past 
that has been so full of life and love?” 

“ Of the future,” and she smiled, as he drew 
her to his side, for she felt that future was of each 
other. 

“ Those who have lived long, would prophesy 
many cares, and much trial, but we will look only 
on the bright side, my gentle one. We have 
known each other but for a short time, and I am 
much your elder—shall our confidence in each 
other be entire, shall we have mutual sympathy 
and forbearance?” 

She looked up for a moment timidly, but the 
kind, benignant glance reassured her. 

“We shall not be happy without, and sure of 
these, nothing can affect our happiness, and my 
husband must believe I will do my part faithfully 
to practise them.” 

“ I do believe; but when the cares of the world 
press heavily on me, and I am drawn much, very 
much from you and home, will the assurance of 
my love content you still, and will you rest in 
that assurance?” 

There came no answer, and the blue eyes filled 
with tears. 

“I will try,” she answered sadly: “but oh! 
surely you need never be drawn much from me? 
Ought I not to be the first object, business cares 
the second?” 

“You always will be the first and dearest ob¬ 
ject of my affections; but the time may come, nay 


will, when business cares must be the engrossing 
object of my attention. Will you distinguish, Eva, 
and shall we not love one another, even as now?” 

“It must never be thus,” said Eva, energeti¬ 
cally. “You are my sole earthly idol, and without 
you life is a desert. I could not live, and suffer 
from your indifference, for into that it would grow. 
Ah, cruel to imagine any thing so improbable.' ’ 

“My Eva, how little you know of life!” he 
sighed, as he gazed on her youthful and sunny 
face, and added mournfully, “Accustom yourself 
to think of such a result as probable, and it will 
lose half its terrors, remembering always that my 
heart’s best and tenderest love will be yours, al¬ 
though absorbing cares may draw my time and 
thoughts elsewhere.” 

“ We cannot be happy thus,” said Eva, making 
no effort to check the flowing tears. The veil was 
lifting, and life’s realities came up dimly and 
darkly over a spirit that had lived in a fairy-land 
of illusion, and had cherished the idea until the 
real had become peopled with its images. Walter 
Everhart spoke advisedly, as one knowing him¬ 
self, and the darling objects of his life's long am¬ 
bition. He loved his wife sincerely, but his heart 
had other avenues, out of which poured the 
strength and energy of his character, till they ex¬ 
hausted mind and body. Hers had but one! Ah, 
what need is there of prophecy? 

“We have one security,” said Walter, “let 
us trust in mutual love, it will overcome all un¬ 
toward circumstances, it will gladden us through 
life, and go with us to the grave; sure I am the 
trust will not be in vain." 

The hopeful nature of Eva rebounded from the 
shock, and she gave back smile fur smile, and her 
sweet voice carolled like a bird the music that 
her husband loved. 


PART THE SECOND. 

“Eleven o’clock, twelve o’clock, and not yet 
come. Oh weariness, weariness, will he never 
come!” And Eva moaned, and her heart was 
heavy, and her step slow, as she paced the apart¬ 
ment. Her husband entered. 

“ What, up yet, Eva! Well, I have good news. 
I have made a capital investment, bought Nor¬ 
ton's superb house at half its value, besides buy¬ 
ing shares in - stock at the very moment when 
they were rising. If my luck don’t desert me, I 
shall die worth a million yet." 
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“ And do you live for nothing but money, 
money, money 1 .” exclaimed his wife in a passion 
of tears. ‘ ‘ Have you no thought for me or for 
your children?” 

“ I don't care a fig for the money!” he exclaim* 
ed, indignantly—“don’t I give it to you freely? 
Have you a wish ungratified that money can pro¬ 
cure you? It is not that—I choose to come off 
conqueror, to distance all competitors in the race, 
and to stand forth the first among the ‘ merchant 
princes’ of a noble city. That is something, girl, 
to strive for; and, by the way, the money is very 
well too.” 

“I care not what it is,” said Eva, bitterly, “the 
world engrosses you, to the utter exclusion of all 
family tics.” 

“ We live in and for the world,” said her hus¬ 
band firmly; “and to make our way there, we 
must go forward with strong steps, turning neither 
to the right hand nor the left. Half-way measures 
accomplish nothing, and a man who is, and does 
nothing, is hardly fit to live at all. But cheer thee, 
Eva,” he said with returning tenderness, as her 
pale face struck him, “ I love you as well as ever 
I did, and will try to be as good a husband as I 
can.” 

“You deceive yourself,” she answered, and 
she pressed her hands over her heart, “ you never 
did love, or you are fearfully changed. Oh, Wal¬ 
ter, listen to me! I have counted the hours until 
your return, for I have schooled my heart into 
submission, and I can tell you without anger—I 
know I am often chafed, dear—exactly what I 
think and feel. Will you listen patiently, Wal¬ 
ter?” 

“ To be sure I will.” And she sat by his side. 

“You know I was married young, very young 
in years, darling, and the realities of life were afar 
off, and had not come near enough to pain me. 
Our wooing was a short one, and the wedding 
soon followed. Oh, my husband, you were my 
first love,—my first and only! You know not, 
you can never know how strong, and deep, and 
pure is the love I have borne you. After our 
marriage your cares seemed to multiply by your 
own efforts, and they completely absorbed you; 
then you grew cold, oh so cold! such an utter in¬ 
difference to all my feelings, pursuits, or plea¬ 
sures; what it has cost me, husband, to endure it! 
I became miserable, out of temper, and ever anxi¬ 
ous, restless, and troubled; at first my reproaches 
annoyed you, at length you disregarded them, till 
weary and desperate, I vowed a hundred times I 
never would love you, care about you, or think of 
you again. Ah! I cannot do it; my heart is break¬ 
ing; we must live differently, we must draw our¬ 
selves away from a world that is eating to the 
very core of our happiness—I will be content with 
little, oh so little in comparison with what I once 
expected so confidently would be mine for ever. 
Sometimes come to me, sit with me, let me hear 
your voice in tones of kindly interest, as once I 
listened to it; look at me with love in your eyes, 


and in your heart, take this leaden weight from 
mine, and I will bless you for ever,” and she 
clasped her arms around him with a burst of pas¬ 
sionate grief. 

“ My Eva,” he said gently, and evidently much 
moved, “this is wrong, all wrong. You have 
mistaken my feelings; you know nothing of the 
depths of my love for you. When I am absorbed 
and care-worn, you call it indifference; you are 
displeased and grow cold, fancying the same in 
me. Have more confidence in me; you are often 
in my thoughts, though much conspires to drive 
you thence. Do you remember, I spoke of this 
after our bridal, and told you, our trust must bo 
in our mutual love? And so it must be;—I am 
not conscious of unkindness to you, Eva.” 

“ Nor indifference?” 

“ Never knowingly, or willingly.” 

“ No—are you not?” she said sadly—“ Well, I 
am afraid you will never understand me. My heart 
has a craving for affection, such as it does not 
meet with, for what it is willing to bestow. But, 
come, I will particularize, for I began this lecture 
with a determination to improve you, and I wish 
to give you some idea of what sort of a husband 
you are," and she lifted up her face now bright 
with smiles, and covered with blushes. “ It is full 
three months, my good man, since you have 
given me a kiss. Oh, shame!” 

“Bless me, is it possible!” he exclaimed with 
a look of astonishment, and, lifting her suddenly 
from the ground, he kissed her face and neck 
until she avowed herself fully satisfied. “ That 
will do now, I hope?” he said laughingly. 

“ For the next six months?” she asked, inquir¬ 
ingly, while a sad expression, even then, stole 
over her face; “ no, it will not.” 

“I have been to blame, dear Eva,” said he, 
tenderly, tnking her hand, “ and I will do better. 
But do not get discontented; cheerfulness rouses 
one, and its reverse fairly drives one deeper in the 
mire of trouble and care, without being hardly 
conscious of it.” 

“But will you try and keep your promise? 
We have been five years married now, and how 
many of them you have broken.” 

“We must trust to circumstances—it will all 
come right I have no doubt. You have not enough 
of the sanguine, in this whimsical temperament of 
yours; trust to luck. By the way, talking of 
luck, did you ever know such a bargain as Nor¬ 
ton’s house?” 

. Walter Everhart did not notice, and could not 
understand why an expression of hopeless wretch¬ 
edness and discontent settled dark and heavily 
over the face of his young and lovely wife. 


PART THE THIRD. 

The light was carefully excluded from the lofty 
and gorgeous chamber; every thing that wealth 
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could purchase was around the couch of Eva Ever- j 
hart, but the pale brow was bent and suffering, j 
and the eyes rested heavily and coldly on every \ 
object that met their view. i 

“How do you feel this morning, Eva?” said ] 
her husband. 

“ As usual.” 

“ Will you ride? I will carry you in my arms 
to the carriage, and it is so softly and skilfully 
cushioned that a ride cannot fatigue you. Will 
you come, dear Eva?” 

“ Ah, do not tease me. I don’t wish to be dis¬ 
turbed—I don’t wish to ride;” and the peevish 
and irritable invalid turned on her couch uneasily. 

“ Here is the boy, our darling boy, Eva,” he 
exclaimed, as a noble child sprang into the room. 
“That’s a brave little man! why how rosy you 
look this line morning; cannot you share that 
bright colour with your mother? Try and cheer 
her drooping spirits my boy,” and fondly he 
caressed him, for he was full of beauty and pro¬ 
mise, and very dear to the heart of Walter Ever¬ 
hart. The mother raised her head: 

“My dear boy!” and she drew him near her, 
her eye lighted for a moment, “ where is your 
sister, bright one, and what new mischief have 
your little heads been plotting?” Light steps 
came bounding into the room as she spoke, and a 
girl of four years old joined them. Eva roused 
fully to the pleasure of being with her children. 
But soon they differed, as little folks are apt to do, 
and there was some wrangling, and much pout¬ 
ing. The mother, wearied of their presence, sent 
them both away, and voted all children a plague. 

“ Yet, what should I be without them,” she mur¬ 
mured with one of those long drawn and heavy 
sighs that now so frequently oppressed her. 

I pray you, my female reader, consider her as I 
now depict her, and reflect that you bear within 
your own bosom the elements of the same misery 
—in a greater or less degree—unless your affec¬ 
tions be rightly directed. She had neglected the 
first great law of her being, “ to love the Lord 
her God with all her heart;” she had made unto 
herself an earthly idol, and the cravings of disap¬ 
pointed affection were sapping at the springs of 
her life. She had grown irritable and peevish; 
she was alone, emphatically; without sympathy, 
love, or tenderness from her husband; she had 
cost off what he was willing to give, and he now 
felt in reality some of that indifference, which at 
first existed only in her imagination. Her bless¬ 
ings were turned to curses, and her mind was a 
prey to discontent and vacuity. To woman espe¬ 
cially is religion of vital consequence in this life. 
Her love is ever deeper, stronger, more absorb¬ 
ing than man’s, and where is the wife and mother 
living who has not suffered acutely from the want 
of an adequate return to her affection? There are 
moments known only to her own heart, when life 
has been a burden to her; true, she can shake off 
these desponding feelings in most instances, but 
they are a weight on her spirits, a stumbling-block 


in her onward path, weakening her influence as a < 
wife, destroying her efficiency as a mother, and 1 
filling her own mind with repining, that her lot is 1 
one of subordination, of trial, and of sorrow. Let j 
those of my own sex then, whose experience of j 
life convinces them of the mournful truth of what ) 
I have said, seek for the source of content, of pa- < 
tience, of cheerful submission to all that is une- < 
qual or painful in their position. Religion will 1 
not fail them in the darkest hours of adversity, j 
and she will be true to them, though they walk j 
in the slippery paths of prosperity; her mild and 
steady light will be around them even to the bor¬ 
ders of the grave, nay, she will shine into its dark 
portals, making them glorious as the ushering 
place into that world of light prepared “ for those 
who love their God!” 

* * * * * 

“ They will die! the children will die!” she 
exclaimed franticly, as, wringing her hands, the 
distracted mother paced up and down her cham¬ 
ber. “ Sick unto death! oh doctor, not that, surely 
not that, unsay what you have said, in mercy. 
They will not die? my children!” she stretched 
out her clasped hands to the physician, os though 
his word could determine the issue. 

“Alas, there is little hope,” he replied, mourn¬ 
fully. “Be calm, my dear madam, I entreat, 
this ungovernable grief will destroy you.” 

“It certainly will,” said her anxious husband. 

“ Oh, Eva, be calm, be calm. I cannot lose you 
all,” and he laid his hand tremblingly on her 
shoulder, while the big tears rolled heavily over 
his face. 

“ Peace both,” she exclaimed, “ you know no¬ 
thing of my sufferings. I shall be the veriest 
wretch alive, if I lose them. Alive! I will not 
live, if they die! Oh, save my children!” 

“Life and death are with the Almighty,” was 
the physician’s brief, but solemn reply. 

Eva drew back, and over the wave of human 
passion came “the still small voice:”—“Thou 
host disregarded his laws and trampled under foot 
his commandments—canst thou complain that His 
hand is heavy upon thee?” And Eva listened to 
the voice that had slept within her bosom so long; 
she “ communed with her own heart, and was 
still.” Some hours after she sought the sick 
chamber; her loved ones were there hovering be¬ 
tween life and death; she motioned all to leave 
the room, and she knelt by the bedside, and in 
her heart there was a voice, though her lips ut¬ 
tered no sound, and God saw, and heard, and an¬ 
swered. 

There were many nights of care and watching 
after that, but the children lived, and the mother 
was their chief nurse. Long continued and faith¬ 
ful were the efforts Eva made to secure “the 
pearl of great price,” and she found His promise 
true, whose word stands fast, and is sure, “ seek 
and ye shall find.” 

* » * * * 

“Ah, Eva, this is pleasant—and so cheerful 
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too**—said the husband. “ My sweet wife, I am 
afraid I have been but a poor sort of a husband to 
one so kind and thoughtful. How brightly this 
fire burns! I actually dreaded coming in out of 
the drizzling rain, and finding dark, cold rooms 
closed for the summer. And you are looking so 
well too! You seem anew creature, renewed in 
health and happiness, und perfectly satisfied of late 
it seems to me, with an unsentimental husband— 
is it not so, Eva?” 

“ I am satisfied and thankful for every thing,” 
she said softly, while tears gathered into her eyes. 
“ Oh consider, my husband, how much cause I 
have for gratitude, how wicked have been my past 
repinings, and how mercifully God has passed 
them by. The idol is removed from my heart, 
and I humbly trust, that love for the Creator has 
taken its place. I have endeavoured to obey the 
first great commandment, and ‘ other things have 
been added’ unto me. Content and cheerfulness 
move patience and gentleness; and although these 


virtues are but faintly developed now, they will 
continue to improve, 1 trust, and grow in strength 
and vigour.” 

“ And have you no fear for ‘ our future?’ Eva, 
I have been a better husband since the children 
were so near to death, but business may absorb 
me again and the past be forgotten.” 

“ I have no more fears, nor doubts, and while I 
trust humbly, it is yet with entireness and strong 
faith that God will order all things for us aright. I 
do not look forward to perfect happiness, but I 
know that I shall have ‘ strength as my day.’ ” 
An expression of thoughtfulness came over the 
husband’s face, and he was long silent ere he said: 
“ Then for our future happiness you do not trust 
in our mutual love, nor in the force of circum¬ 
stances that after dividing must bring us together 
again, but”—he hesitated— 

“But in God, my husband, whose hand will 
lead us, and whose arm will guard us, through 
the narrow path that endeth in eternal life!” 
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BUDDING AND BLOSSOMING. 


BY JOHN HEAL. 


CHAPTER I. 

1830. —BUDDING. 

A young and saucy, though rather shy-looking 
girl—such as you may have romped with fifty times 
in your life, when the old folks were out of the 
way, or Aunt Polly fast asleep in the great arm¬ 
chair, with her spectacles dropping off—was sitting 
near a large open window, with her pen lifted, her 
left hand half buried in a mass of dark shining hair, 
half put up, and falling about her neck—her eyes 
half shut, her eye-lids drooping and trembling, her 
lashes glistening, and a sheet of soiled and crum¬ 
pled paper spread out on the table before her. 

A heap of wet roses and half-opened flowers, 
dripping with dew, a magnificent piano, with the 
rich purple covering pulled awry aud trailing on 
the floor, a half-finished drawing, a half-written 
letter, a half-read book lying on its face in a tilted 
chair, and just ready to slip off; a morning wrap¬ 
per half put on, draggled and wet, and powdered 
with golden dust, and bordered, six inches deep, 
with tangled grass and torn butter-cups, and scent¬ 
ed with clover blossoms—arc enough to Bhow what 
sort of a girl she is, and what she has been doing 
for the last half hour. 

After fidgeting awhile in a chair large enough to 
hold three of her, and kicking over the footstool 
two or three times, and losing first one slipper and 
then the other, and hunting them, now with one 
toe and now with the other, all round a circle of 
three or four feet in diameter, Bhc starts up and 
runs to the open window, through which the sun¬ 
shine of a new day has just entered the room like 
a spirit from another world, filling the whole house 
with joy; and lets down the long white muslin 
curtains “ of mist and moonlight mingling fitfully,” 
down, down, till they lie in heaps upon the floor, 
and whirl about in the morning wind like a sudden 
flirt of snow in midsummer. And now she stands 
listening and shivering, and almost breathless; 
anil now, shaking loose her abundant hair, and 
looking out through the pale shimmering mist, as 
if she saw something, or heard something in the 
sunshine beyond, she leans forward; her lips move, 
and she seems about to speak—and now her face 
changes, her eyes flash, and after listening a few 
moments longer, she steals back to the chair n 
tip-toe, and falls a writing. Mercy on us, how 
she does write, to be sure ! 

Scribble, scribble, scribble 1 tear, tear, tear! 
till the passionless creature, who passed before 
you but a few minutes ago like transparent sta¬ 


tuary, is trembling from head to foot; and you 
may hear a low, sweet, musical voice singing to 
itself— 

“Through shattered roof, 

And warp and woof 

Of honeysuckle woven thick.” 

And now she comes to a full stop. And now- 
rip, goes another half sheet of paper; and away 
goes the slipper that has been ti tering on her toe 
for the laBt five minutes, half across the room; 
and away goes one foot after it, while the other is 
feeling for its fellow under the chair, and trying to 
shoe itself in the dark, heel foremost without any 
body’s help. And now she leans her head upon 
her hand, poor thing ! and now she bites her lips, 
and catches up a handful of damp roses, and playB 
the very mischief with them, spattering the dew 
all over the paper as if she had been crying. And 
now she nibbles the tip end of her pen, and pushes 
her unfinished drawing out of the way as if she 
hated the very sight of it; and now she jumps up 
and gives the piano cloth a twitch, and upsets the 
tilted chair. And now she falls to work anew, 
with her nose almost touching the paper, as if she 
were making lamplighters for the magazines—at 
five dollars a bunch. And now she tears off what 
she ha9 just written for the fortieth time, with the 
greatest possible care, and gives it a spiteful twist 
and flings it smack at the window curtain, and falls 
a-writing again as if she hadn’t another minute to 
lose—beating time with her slipperless foot, and 
shaking her head the while, and murmuring as if 
rather more than half asleep; with her eyes fixed 
upon a bit of paper, sprinkled with large flower 
dew and scented with ha If-blown roses, on which 
is written— 

“A creature in the shape of man 

Stood wondering on the silent shore; 

Thoughtful nnd beautiful he stood, 

As listening to the ocean roar.” 

“Yes—yes, that’ll do to begin with—‘A crea¬ 
ture in the shape of man’—of course, therefore, 
not a man. Heigho 1 I wonder if impromptus are 
always so very hard to manage? ‘A creature in 
the shape of man, stood wondering on the silent 
shore.’ If they should happen to print it wander• 
ing , now! 1 Thoughtful and beautiful, and— inno¬ 
cent.'* Oh, that I could get the word ‘innocent’ 
there ! Of course, then, everybody would see that 
I didn’t mean a man—a real, downright, good-for- 
nothing man. How beautifully it might be finished 
then, without any of these abominable repetitions 
that father scolds about bo much. ‘ Thoughtful 
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and beautiful, and innocent , a listening to the 
ocean roar!’ ” 

And now, having emptied her heart, up she 
jumpa and runs to the window, and looks out with 
eyes brimful of dampness and light, just in time 
to see her father pass almost within reach of her 
hand. How her little heart did thump, to be sure ! 
And then, too, how suddenly it stopped, when he 
stopped and appeared to be listening I She was 
afraid to move,almost afraid to breathe; and when 
he turned hastily, and, seeing the curtains dropped, 
put his hands upon them, as if to know the reason 
why, she grew desperate, and gathering up all the 
fragments of paper within her reach, swept them 
carefully underneath the table, and flung her apron 
over them. 

“ Ah, Julia, is that you ?” said her father, push- 
ing aside the curtains and looking in with a smile. 
“ You are up early this morning. At the piano, 
hey ?” 

Poor Julia coloured and looked foolish. 

“At your drawing, too? Thank you, my dear 
child. I do really want to see that drawing finished. 
And the letter to your Cousin Martha—you have 
begun that, I hope ?” 

“Yes, father.” 

By this time her father’s eye had taken a survey 
of the whole room, and the smile vanished. And 
■just then, the confounded papers under her apron 
began to rustle; and when she set her foot upon 
them they only rustled the harder, and began to 
untwist of themselves very slowly, as if they would 
be taken notice of. So thought poor Julia, and 
she never forgave them. 

“ Ah, what’s that?” and as he spoke he stooped, 
but Julia was too quick for him. A little more, 
a single hand’s breadth, and that scrap of poetry 
she had tom off and flung at the window with such 
violent emphasis a few minutes before—the only 
fragment worth mentioning she had happened to 
overlook while gathering up the rest, and the only 
one she thought much of, since she had forgotten 
what it was—would have been slowly untwisting 
itself before the very eyes of her father, the only 
man on earth she ever cared a snap for. 

What an escape ! No wonder the poor thing 
turned pale and dropped into a chair, and looked 
as if she had just been sprinkled all over with a 
watering-pot or fished up out of the deep sea. But 
when her father reached out his hand to her, and 
she saw that he was in earnest, and that the earth 
would not open and swallow her up, though she 
had wished it half a dozen times within the lust 
five minutes, and the paper was put into his hands 
with averted eyes, and he had but to open it in her 
very presence to become acquainted, perhaps, with 
the only secret she had ever kept from him in all 
her life; and when, instead of opening it, he kiss¬ 
ed her—not upon the forehead, but upon the 
tnouth—*and said to her, laying his hand reverently 
upon her head—“ Julia, no; if it is proper for 
your father to see what you have written, yon will 
never withhold it. If otherwise, my dear, he has 


too much confidence in your heart, notwithstanding 
all the faults of ;our head, ever to ask it.” 

“ Father, dear father,” she cried, throwing her 
arms about his neck and sobbing violently, “ I 
have been very foolish—but you will forgive me, 
won’t you I” 

“ Forgive you ? And for what, my dear T” 

“ Read it, father,” handing him the little twiBtcd 
paper without looking at it herself. 

“ Read what, my dear—a lamplighter ?” 

“ Oh, father, how can you t” 

Seeing which way the wind blew, he untwisted 
the paper and read as follows, with poor Julia 
watching hiB countenance and wondering when he 
would get through, and growing paler and paler 
every moment till she was just ready to drop out 
of the chair. 

“ Nonsense, Martha! I am not in love, nor 
likely to be. That I was out of temper, I acknow¬ 
ledge, for— 

1 -in the tranquilest climes, 

Light breezes will ruffle the flowers sometimes.’ 

And wdio wouldn’t be out of temper to find herself 
so strangely and cruelly misunderstood T But that 
I was either mortified or disappointed, I deny. 
That unprincipled woman, flirting with everybody 
she comes near, married or unmarried, and lavish¬ 
ing her caresses—not her blandishments only, but 
her caresses —upon everything alive that wears a 
hat. Upon my word, Martha, I am ashamed of 
her, and of myself that I ever liked her. But then 
she is a great fortune, you know, and such people 
may behave as they like.” 

By this time poor Julia was ready to jump out of 
the window. Of course it couldn’t be the poetry 
she had been writing, half-a-dozen or a dozen lines 
at most, which kept him occupied so long, and 
made him look so very serious. But then what 
could it be 7 She would give the world to knovr. 
Glancing at the table at this moment, she missed 
that unfinished confidential letter to her cousin 
Martha. A half-smothered scream escaped her, 
and she was just ready to snatch the paper, when 
she recollected herself, and sat pale as death, 
waiting the issue, and wondering at her father’* 
forbearance, while he read on, and on, and on. 
without once looking up or appearing to know that 
she was watching him. 

“ Is he handsome 7 —you ask. Upon my word, 
Martha, I hardly know what to say. That he is 
good-looking, easy and natural, I am willing to 
acknowledge; and that, on the whole, I rather 
like that seriousness which others call haughtiness 
and stateliness, and that reveling eye and thought¬ 
ful forehead which others complain so much of; 
and that exceedingly changeable mouth; to say 
nothing of his ‘ fine, shapely hands,’ which I think 
too small and too womanly by far; of his * large 
brilliant teeth,*—-rather too large, by the way, and 
his «bewitching smile;’ but I do not acknowledge, 
and I rather think I never shall, that he is either 
a ‘ magnificent fellow’ or ‘the handsomest creature 
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upon the face of the earth,’ whatever that mis- j 
chicvoua, naughty, foolish woman may say to the j 
contrary.” j 

The father smiled here, and Julia began to hope 1 
for the best, and left off pulling the roses to pieces. ; 

t( Enough for me to know that he is unhappy— j 
disappointed, perhaps—with extraordinary talents j 

. ij 

Here the father began to breathe hard. j 

With principles not to be questioned.” J 

Here he turned and looked at poor Julia for a < 
moment or two, as if about to speak, but after a j 
short struggle with himself, he appeared to change ! 
liis mind and went on reading—with a contraction ! 
of the mouth and a look about the eyes that fright¬ 
ened her. 

What can it bet Will he ever get through? j 
But for the life of her she couldn’t fix her mind for 
a moment, nor remember a syllable she had writ¬ 
ten. Hot flashes kept coming over her at every 
change of her father’s countenance, and she wish¬ 
ed herself at the bottom of the red sea over and 
over again—but all to no purpose. Would he 
never get through ? Oh, dear me ! 

t( I care nothing for the opinion of otheis. 
Thank Heaven, I am old enough to judge for my¬ 
self.” 

Here the father drew a long breath. 

“ A woman of sixteen, dear Martha—I am in 
my sixteenth year, you know, fifteen last May— 
might well be supposed to have some experience 
of the world, and to know something of herself and 
of the human heart. Shouldn’t you think so, dear 7 
Mother was married at my ag e ■ ” 

Here the father stopped short and pulled out his 
pocket handkerchief, and wiped—first his eyes, 
poor fellow! and then his forehead. 

** Goodness me, how 1 do run on, to be sure! 
W r hat I was going to say, though, was this—that 
the understandings of women are acknowledged to 
come sooner to maturity than the understandings 
of men ; and that, in my opinon, where experience 
may be wanted and reason fails in these affairs of 
the heart, instinct may be safely trusted—the holy, 
tiie unquenchable instinct of woman’s nature! as 
father himself calls it—for, after all, what can a 
woman ever know of a man beyond what he may 
choose to tell her.” 
u Tiie jade /” 
li Did you speak, father ?” 

“ Yes, my child,” looking at her with eyes brim¬ 
ful, and a heart running over. And then he drew 
her upon his knee, and putting one arm round her 
waist, pointed to the following postscript— 

“ I am no longer a child, Martha. Heigho. h * 

Poor Julia 1 The sight of those few words— 
only light in the whole—was like a flash of light¬ 
ning to the benighted traveler. It showed her 
where she was, the path she had left, and the* 
precipices all about her. 

Everything was clear now. 8he remembered 
everything, she saw everything 1 All that she had 
ever whispered, or written, or thought amiss, in 


all her life, burst upon her now, in that dread mo¬ 
mentary glimpse of heaven and earth—of abused 
power, a forgotten mother, a wronged father, and 
a sullied conscience, a disappointed faith and a 
presumptuous hope; and she slipped through the 
encompassing arms of that dear father, while his 
tears were falling into her upturned face like sum¬ 
mer rain, and he was whispering to her to be com¬ 
forted even while he shook with unutterable emo¬ 
tion, and bowing her head upon his locked hands, 
murmured— “ Father, dear father!” and then was 
speechless. 

Whereupon her father lifted her up, and ques¬ 
tioned her for a few brief minutes, and then kiss¬ 
ing her again and again, bidding her be of good 
cheer, and uttering no word of reproach, but say¬ 
ing merely, as they parted for the day, and he was 
straining her to his heart—“My child, I tremble 
for you ; you are a woman of genius, and every¬ 
thing depends upon the next five years,” left her 
in peace. 

And lo ! the following letter went to Cousin 
Martha by the next mail. 

“ Dear Martha—I am not in love, but my heart 
is broken. I shall never be married. I have told 
everything to my dear father—much that you never 
dreamed of, nor could have thought possible. I 
am left free, with the solemn assurance that if I 
continue unmarried for five years I Bhall be 
ashamed of all my present opinions and feelings. 
X know better, Martha; but I yield, because my 
dear father deserves it for his goodness, notwith¬ 
standing what I mUBt call his deep-rooted, uncon¬ 
querable prejudices. 

“ When I am in my grave, Martha—and I feel 
that I am going to it very fast—he may understand 
my true character, perhaps, and pity and love me 
for the sacrifice I have determined to make for his 
pleasure. 

“ I am weary of life, Martha. How gladly 
would I throw myself down upon that bed there, 
never to rise again, if I was only fit to die. And 
after all, what iB there worth living for? He tells 
me —and I declare to you that I have hardly pa¬ 
tience to bear it even from such a father—he tells 
me that poor Frederick is a fortune-hunter, a cox¬ 
comb and a simpleton, and that long before five 
years aie over I myself shall acknowledge it. 
Poor Fritz ! a simpleton and a fortune-hunter! 

“ Five whole years, Martha ! Heigho ! Where 
shall we find ourselves at the end of five years, 
when, if I live, I shall be in my twenty-first year? 
He says, moreover, that no unmarried woman of 
twenty ever looked upon the man she loved at 
fifteen without a feeling of astonishment and 
shame, unless where the growth of her mind was 
stopped forever by the companionship. I give you 
his very words, Martha. Heigho ! 

“ Farewell. Julia. 

“ P. S. —You arc never to mention his name to 
me, nor speak to him of me, should you ever be¬ 
come acquainted—nor ever show this letter to any¬ 
body till I am in my grave.” 
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CHAPTER II. 

1835 .- BLOSSOMING. 

“ Dear Martha — I write you this morning, I 
hardly know wherefore. My dear whimsical father 
has just called me into the study, where he has 
been at work for the last hour in all sorts of 
mischief, and placed a sheet of soiled and crumpled 
paper before me. Mercy on us, what will the man 
do next? While I am writing you at his own de¬ 
sire, he empties a half bushel of wet roses upon 
the table before me, kicks over a footstool, upsets 
a couple of chairs, flings a new book upon the 
floor, face down, spills a pitcher of water into my 
lap— I believe in my heart on purpose—brings 
forth an old unfinished drawing I haven’t seen 
since I was a child ; pulls out my comb and lets 
my hair all down about my shoulders. I declare I < 
have no patience w ith the man ! And now, would ? 
you believe it, he gives the piano cloth a twitch > 
and leaves it dragging on the floor—litters the j 
whole room with bits of torn paper. You know < 
how I detest all these untidy habits. And now he < 
manages to tumble my new wrapper, so that I J 
shall be ashamed to go to the breakfast table. \ 
And now he lets down the long muslin curtains { 
all of a heap on the floor;—they were newly got j 
up on my birthday, only five or Bix weeks ago. ■ 
And now he has just reminded me of a foolish j 
letter I wrote you as long ago as I can remembei, 
about one Frederick— I believe his name was 
Frederick—Frederick somebody—that he wants to 
persuade me 1 was in love with, and almost dying 
for, when quite a child. I dare say it is the sim¬ 
pleton I used to flirt with, who married Poor Annie 
Pease for her money. He vows, too, that I used 
to make verses about him. How preposterous ! 
And it would make you die a-Iaughing to hear him 
repeat something about love in a cottage— 

‘With shattered roof, 

And warp and woof 

Of honeysuckle woven thick!’ 

which he Bays I wrote. He says, too, that I used 
to call him poor Fritz , and speak of him as ‘ a 
creature in the shape of man ;*—and properly 
enough, too, if it’s the creature I’m thinking of, 
who used to go about dropping his pocket hand¬ 
kerchief—with such an air!—at the feet of all 
whom he thought worthy of his attention. The 
greatest coxcomb you ever saw ! Of course, you 
don’t believe a word of the story. * * * * 

“ Stay—there must be some strange mistake at 
the bottom of all this. My dear father is not a 
man to be trifled with, and he has just laid a bit 
of crumpled paper before me, on which I find 
written the very words, * A creature in the Bhape 
of man,’-—did you ever ?— 4 Thoughtful and beau¬ 
tiful, and innocent /’ I declare I have no patience 
with myself. What could have put such things 
into the head of a child of fifteen! And now, 
after looking over my shoulder, with a smile I 


cannot for the life of me understand—we have no 
secrets from each other now, dear—and after 
reading all I have written, lie lays two of my own 
letters upon the table before me. They are both 
directed to you. I declare I never saw either of 
them before in all my life; and I have told him so 
—that is, I have told him that, although the hand¬ 
writing is mine, and the signature, I have not the 
least recollection of ever having written them. 
But stay; let me run my eyes over them. Such a 
pack of nonsense, Martha ! What must you have 
thought of me! And then to see father sitting there 
and watching my looks with that strange smile about 
Mb mouth, and eyes brimful of fun, and every now 
and then jumping up and running to see what I 
have written. I declare it’s too bad! And now, 
would you believe it, Martha, he begs me to read 
them all through, every word of them, and one is 
three mortal pages long, and write you just as I 
feel; after which he promises to explain. To ex¬ 
plain what? What is there to explain ? Stay; I 
have just glanced at the date. Both were written 
but the other day—only five years ago—and yet 
how entirely forgotten is every word of both. Ah, 

I have just come to a passage I had overlooked 
before, and all the circumstances flash upon me 
as if they happened but yesterday; and one thing 
after another comes up afresh, and the room is full 
of spectres and rubbish, and I see myself on my 
knees before my father, blushing and crying as if 
my heart would break, and almost afraid to get up 
or to look him in the face, though he had only 
whispered to me, * My child, I tremble for you ! 
My dear child, be comforted !* Yes, I see it all ; 
I remember it all;—I want no explanations now. 
My cheeks burn with self-reproach and shame, and 
I could cast myself at his feet now, and implore 
him to forgive me again and again for my childish 
folly and worse than childish deceit and wicked¬ 
ness ; and now I could fall a-crying for joy. 
There he sits, Martha—the dear old man—looking 

happier than ever, and younger than he did ten 
years ago. And he is younger, Martha, much 
younger than he was ten years ago, and will live 
longer. Don’t laugh at me—I mean what I say. 
He has a place for everything now, and everything 
in its place. I have left off scribbling poetry. I 
wear my shoes up at the heel. I have done litter¬ 
ing the carpet with scraps of paper half twisted 
and lamplighters that won’t lie still. I keep my 
hair brushed smoothly; my morning wrapper is 
always fit to be seen ; and better, perhaps, than all 
this, in the eyes of the good old man himself, who 
has been preaching to me ever since I can re¬ 
member upon that very subject. I never under¬ 
take anything now without well considering the 
consequences. I never do anything in a hurry; 
and whatever I undertake, I finish . In a word, I 
am cured of my slovenly habits—and have no idea 
of being married in a hurry.” 

“ Bravo!” said her father. “ But go on—read 
that first letter through before you give up.” 

(e I will, father;” and she did. And having read 
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it through, added another page to the volume she 
was writing. 

“ Only to think of it, Martha. I have just fin¬ 
ished that everlasting letter I mentioned a few 
minutes ago. Indeed and indeed, I am astonished 
at myself. But he tells me now that you have 
never seen it—that the second, a reasonably short 
one, was packed off to you instead of it. Never¬ 
theless, my dear, you shall see it, and for my 
sake, too. I want you to understand ray true cha¬ 
racter. I want you to know and feel how much I 
have altered for the better. 

“ To talk about my knowledge of the world, of 
myself, and of the human heart, and of being mar¬ 
ried, too —at sixteen! Was there ever anything 
half so preposterous T Nay, not sixteen—for I was 
only a month or two over fifteen. Oh, Martha, 
Martha , if the proof were not staring me in the 
face, 1 never could believe that I had been so 
foolish; and even now I hardly know whether to 
laugh or cry. To fancy myself dying—dying, too, 
of a broken heart! a martyr to the ‘ unconquer¬ 
able prejudices,’ the deep-rooted, unconquerable 
prejudices of my dear, good father! And for 
whom and for what? Grant me patience !—for a 
good-for-nothing whippersnapper, without a thim¬ 
bleful of brains, and hardly wit enough to keep 
himself out of fire and water—with nothing on 
earth to recommend but his pretty hands, his 
beautiful teeth, his ( bewitching smile,’ the second¬ 
hand airs of an attorney’s clerk or a shop-boy at 
a watering-place, and a few scraps of poetry, 
which he never failed to misapply (so father says). 
******** 

(t I know not how you may feel, dear Martha, 
when reminded of your girlish attachments, the 
whimsies of your childhood j but as for myself, I 
can safely say that I never think of the past but 
with astonishment and shame. Babies are mothers 
now, and mothers babies. You leave the little 


creatures playing on the steps of the door; you 
but turn your head, perhaps, to see what the rest 
of the world are doing, and lo ! when you look 
again, they are married, with live babies in their 
laps 1 Do- you wonder it makes me sorrowful, 
Martha T Do you wonder that I feel angry and 
bitter when I hear the little pert things talking so 
flippantly about marriage and courtship, and first 
love, and all that. First love, indeed 1 Father 
says that instead of a woman’s first love being 
always her last love, her last love is always her 
first. And I believe him. Don’t you 1 

“ But I must finish, or you’ll be tired to death. 
I hate long letters, and so do you. And all I have 
to say now, is, that my very blood runs cold and 
my flesh creeps when I think what an escape I 
have had, and of wliat might have become of me 
if I had been allowed to have my own way at 
fifteen. Perhaps, however, I might have been 
dwarfed by the companionship of that simpleton. 
Yes, father was right; the man was both a simple¬ 
ton and a coxcomb, and might never have under¬ 
stood or felt the helpleBS and hopeless misery of 
my lot. And so with you, dear Martha. Instead 
of being the women we are, what humble drudges 
we might have been for the rest of our lives! 
Now , if we ever marry, it will be with the appro¬ 
bation of our understandings as well as with the 
choice of our hearts, and not because we are 
obliged to marry—obliged, I mean, by the fear of 
being overlooked in the world. Yes, dear, and it 
will be to men, not dandies; and the business of 
our lives will not be ( to suckle fools and chronicle 
small beer,’ but to help one another in shaping 
the destinies of our country, in building for the 
furthest hereafter, in fashioning legislators and 
statesmen, and orators, and mighty men of peace 
“ Farewell, dear Martha. 

u Yours, Juua.” 
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ENGAGED at sixteen. 


BY T. S. ABTHVB. 


{See Platt.—Tht Soirlt .) 



'RS. LEE: jg quite 
fortunate with her 
daughters, remark¬ 
ed a visitor to Mrs.. 
Wymtm, whose old¬ 
est child, a well . 
grown girl of fifteen, 

■ was sitting by. 

“ Yes; Kate and Harriet went off in good time. 
She has only Fanny left.” 

“ Who is to be married this winter.” 

“Fanny?” 

“ She is engaged to Henry Florence.” 

“ Indeed! And she is only just turned of six¬ 
teen. How fortunate, truly ! Some people have 
their daughters on their hands until they are two 
or three-and-twenty, when the chances for gdod 
matches are very low.- I was only sixteen when / 
was married.” 

“You?” 

“Certainly; and then .1 had rejected two or 
three young men. There is nothing like early 
marriages, depend upon it, Mrs. Clayton. They 
always turn out the best. The most desirable 
young men take their pick of the youngest girls, 
and leave the oldpr ones for second-rate claimants.” 

“ Do you hear that, Anna?” Mrs. Clayton said, 
laughing, as she turned to Mrs. Wyman’s daugh¬ 
ter. “ I hope you will not remain a moment later 
than your mother did upon the maiden list.” 

Anna blushed slightly, but did not reply. What 


had been, said, however, made its impression on 
her mind. She felt that to be engaged early was 
a matter greatly to be desired. 

: 1 ‘ My mother was married at sixteen, and here 
am I fifteen, and without a lover.” So thought 
Anna, as she paused over the page Of a new hovel, 
some hours after she had listened to the conversa¬ 
tion that passed between her mother and Mrs. 
Clayton, arid mused of love and matrimony. • ■ 

- From, that time, Anna Wyman was another girl. 
The sweet simplicity of manner, the'unconscious 
innocence peculiar to her age', gradually vanished. 
Her eye, that was so clear and soft with the'light 
of girlhood’s pleasant fancies, grew earnest 'and 
restless, . and,’at times,'intensely bright. The 
whole expression of her countenance was new. It 
was no longer a placid sky, with scarce a cloud 
floating in its quiet depths, but changeful as April, 
with its tears and smiles blending in strange beanty. 
Her heart, that had lorg beat tranquilly, would 
now bound at a thought, and send the bright crim¬ 
son to her cheek—would flutter at the sight of the 
very individual whom she, a short time before, 
could meet without a single wave ruffling the sur¬ 
face of her feelings. The woman had suddenly 
displaced the girl; a sisterly regard, that pure af¬ 
fection which an innocent maiden’s heart has for 
all around her, had expired on the altar where was 
kindling up the deep passion called love. And yet 
Anna Wyman had not reached her sixteenth year. 

All at once, she became restless, capricious, nn- 
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happy, She had been at Bchool up to this period, 
but now insisted that she was too old for that; her 
mother seconded this view of the matter, and her 
father, a man of pretty good sense, had to yield. 

‘‘We must give Anna a party, now,” Mrs. 
Wyman said, after their daughter had left school. 

“ Why so l” asked the father. 

“ Oh—because it is time that she was beginning 
to come out.” 

“ Come out, how ?” 

“You are stupid, man. Come out in the list 
of young ladies. Go into company.” 

“ But she is a mere child, yet—not sixteen.” 

“ Not sixteen! And how old was I, pray, when 
you married me J” 

The husband did not reply. 

“How old was I, Mr. Wyman?” 

“ About sixteen, I believe.” 

“ Well; and was I a mere child ?” 

“You were rather young to marry, at least,” 
Mr. Wyman ventured to say. This remark was 
made rather too feelingly. 

“ Too young to marry!” ejaculated the wife, in 
a tone of surprise and indignation—“too young to 
marry; and my husband to say so, too! Mr. 
Wyman, do you mean to intimate—do you mean 
to say ?—Mr. Wyman, what do you mean by that 
remark ?” 

“Oh, nothing at all,” soothingly replied the 
husband; “ only that I-” 

“What?” 

“ That I don’t, as a general thing, approve of 
very early marriages. The character of a young 
lady is not formed before twenty-one or two; nor 
has she gained that experience and knowlege of 
the world that will enable her to choose with 
wisdom.” 

“You don’t pretend to say that my character 
was not formed at sixteen ?” This was accompa¬ 
nied by a threatening look. 

Whatever his thoughts were, Mr. Wyman took 
good care not to express them. He merely said— 

“ I believe, Margaret, that I haven’t volunteered 
any allusion to you.” 

“ Yes, but you don’t approve of early marriages.” 

“ True.” 

“ Well, didn’t I marry at sixteen ? And isn’t 
■your opinion a reflection upon your wife ?” 

" Circumstances alter cases,” smilingly returned 
Mr. Wyman. “ Few women at sixteen were like 
you. Very certainly your daughter is not.” 

“ There I differ with you, Mr. Wyman. I be¬ 
lieve our Anna would make as good a wife now as 
I did at sixteen. She is as much of a woman in 
appearance; her mind is more matured, and her 
education advanced far beyond what mine was. 
She deserves a good husband, and must have one 
before the lapse of another year.” 

“ How can you talk so, Margaret ? For my 
part, I do not wish to see her married for at least 
five years.” 

“ Preposterous! I wouldn’t give a cent for a 
marriage that takes place afier seventeen or 


eighteen. They are always indifferent affairs, and 
rarely ever turn out well. The earlier the better, 
depend upon it. First love and first lover, is my 
motto.” 

“ Well, Margaret, I suppose you will have these 
matters all your own way; but I don’t agree with 
you for all.” 

“ Anna must have a party.” 

“ You can do as you like.” 

“ But you must assent to it.” 

“ How can I do that, if I don’t approve ?” 

“ But you must approve.” 

And Mrs. Wyman persevered until she made 
him approve—at least do so apparently. And so a 
j party was given to Anna, at which she was intro- 
; duced to several dashing young men, whose alten- 
{ tions almost turned her young head. In two weeks 
she had a confidante, a young lady named Clara 
i Spenser, not much older than herself. The pro- 
; gross already made by Anna in love matters, will 
| appear in the following conversation, held in secret 
! with Clara. 

1 “ Did you say Mr. Carpenter had been to see 

; you since the party ?” asked Clara. 

“ Yes, indeed,” was the animated reply. 

“He’s a love of a man!—the very one of all 
; others that I. would set my cap for, if there was 
any hope. But you will, no doubt, carry him off.” 

Anna coloured to the temples, half with confu- 
ij sion and half with delight. 

“He used to pay attention to Jane Sherman, 
j: I’m told.” 

“ Yes; but you’ve cut her out entirely. Didn’t 
; you notice how unhappy Bhe seemed at the party 
| whenever he was with you ?” 

“No; was she?” 

“ Oh, yes . every body noticed it. But you can 
; carry off all of her beaux; she’s a mere drab of a 
| girl. And, besides, she’s getting on the old maids’ 

> list; I’m told she’s more than twenty.” 

! “ She is?” 

! “ It’s true.” 

“ Oh, dear; there’s no fear of her, then. If I 
I were to go over sixteen before I got married, I 
[ should be frightened to death.” 

| “ Suppose Carpenter offers himself?” 

“ I hope he won’t just yet.” 

“Why?” 

“I want two or three strings to my bow. It 
would be dangerous to reject one unless I had 
another in my eye.” 

“Reject? Nonsense! Why should you reject 
an offer?” 

“ My mother had three offers before she was 
sixteen, and rejected two of them.” 

“ Was she married so early?” 

“ Oh, yes; she was a wife at sixteen, and I’m 

I not going to be a day later, if possible. I’d like 
to decline three offers and get married into the bar¬ 
gain before a year passes. Wouldn’t that be ad¬ 
mirable ? It would be something to boast of all 
my life.” 

Pretty well advanced!—the leader no doubt ex- 
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claims; and so our young lady certainly was. 
When a very young girl gets into lore matters, she 
“does them up,’’ as the saying is, quite fast; she 
doesn’t mince matters, at all. A maiden of twenty 
is cooler, more thoughtful and more cautious. She 
thinks a good deal, and is very careful how she 
lets any one—even her confidante, if she should 
happen to haye one, (which is doubtful)—know 
much beyond her mere external thoughts. Four 
or five years make a good deal of difference in 
these things. But this need hardly have been said. 

“ You are going to Mrs. Ashton’s on Wednes¬ 
day evening, of course?” said Clara Spenser to 
Anna, on visiting her one morning, some weeks 
after the introduction to Carpenter had taken place. 

“ Oh, certainly; their soirees, I’m told, are ele¬ 
gant affairs.” 

“ Indeed they are; I’ve been to two of them. 
Fine music, pleasant company, and so much free¬ 
dom of intercourse—oh, they are delightful!” 

“ Did you ever see Mr. Carpenter there ?” 

“ Oh, yes; he always attends.” 

“ I shall enjoy myself highly.” 

“That you will—the young men are so atten¬ 
tive.” 

Wednesday night soon came round, and Anna 
was permitted to go, unattended by either of her 
parents, to the so-called soiree at Mrs. Ashton’s. 
As she had hoped and believed, Carpenter was 
there. His attentions to her were constant and 
flattering; he poured many compliments into her 
ears, talking to her all the time in a low, musical 
tone. Anna’s heart fluttered in her bosom with 
pleasure; she felt that she had made a conquest. 
But the fact of bringing so charming a young man 
to her feet, and that so speedily, quickened her 
pride, and made it seem the easiest thing in the 
world to be able to reject three lovers and yet be 
engaged, or even married, at sixteen. 

Besides Carpenter, there was another present 
who saw attractions about Anna Wyman. He 
wore a moustache, and mode quite a dashing ap¬ 
pearance. In the language of many young ladies, 
who admired him, he was an elegant-looking 
young man—just the one to be proud of as a beau. 
His name was Elliott. 

As soon as he conld get access to the ear of the 
young and inexperienced girl, he charmed it with 
a deeper charm than Carpenter had been able to 
impart. She felt almost like one within a magic 
circle. His eye fascinated her, and his voice mur¬ 
mured in her car like low, sweet music. 

A short time before parting from her, he said— 
“ Miss Wymnn, may I have the pleasure of calling 
upon you at your father’s house ?” 

“ Oh, yes, sir; I shall be most happy to see 
you.” She spoke with feeling. 

“Then I shall visit you frequently. In your 
society I promise myself much happiness.” 

Anna’s eyes fell to the floor, and the colour 
deepened on her cheek. When she looked up, 
Elliott was gazing steadily in her face, with an ex¬ 
pression of admiration and love. 


Her heart was lost. Carpenter, that love of b 
man, was not thought of—or, only as one of her 
rejected lovers. 

When Anna laid her head upon her pillow that 
night, it was not to sleep. Her mind was too full 
of pleasant images, central to all of which was the 
elegant, accomplished, handsome Mr. Elliott. He 
had, she conceived, as good as offered himself, and 
she, much as she wished to reject three lovers be¬ 
fore she accepted one, felt strongly inclined to 
accept him, and so end the matter. 

Now, who was Mr. Thomas Elliott ? A few 
words will portray him. Mr. Elliott was twenty- 
six; he kept a store in the city; had been in busi¬ 
ness for some years, but was not very successful. 
His habits of life were not good; his principles 
had no sound, moral basis. He was, in fact, just 
the man to make a silly child like Anna Wyman 
wretched for life. But why did he seek for one like 
her ? That is easily explained. Mr. Wyman was 
reputed to be pretty well off in the world, and Mr. 
Elliott’s affairs were in rather a precarious condi¬ 
tion ; but he managed to keep so good a face upon 
the matter, that none suspected his real condition. 

After visiting Anna for a short time, he offered 
his hand. If it had not been that her sixteenth 
birthday was so near, Anna would have declined 
the offer, for Thomas Elliott did not grow dearer 
to her every day. There were young men whom 
she liked much better; and if they hod only come 
forward and presented their claims to favour, she 
would have declined the offer. But time was 
rapidly passing away. Anna was ambitious of 
being engaged before she was sixteen, and married, 
if possible. Her mother hod rejected two offers, 
and she was anxious to do as much. Here was a 
chance for one rejection—but was she sure of 
another offer in time ? No! There' was the diffi¬ 
culty. For some days she debated the question, 
and then laid it before her mother. Mrs. Wyman 
consulted her husband, who did not much like 
Elliott; but the mother felt the necessity of an early 
marriage, and overruled all objections. Her advice 
to Anna was to accept the offer, and it was accepted 
accordingly. 

A fond, wayward child of sixteen may chance to 
marry and do well, Bpite of all the drawbacks she 
will meet; but this is only in case she happen to 
marry a man of good sense, warm affections and 
great kindness and forbearance. He con bear with 
her as a father boars with a capricious child ; can 
forgive much and love much. But givo the happi¬ 
ness of such a creature into the keeping of a cold, 
narrow-minded, selfish, petulant man, and her cup 
will soon run over. Bitter, indeed, will be her lot 
in life. 

Just such a man was Thomas Elliott. He had 
sought only his own pleasures, and had owned no 
law but his own will. For more than ten years he 
had been living without other external restraints 
than those social laws that all must observe who 
desire to keep a fair reputation. He came in when 
he pleased and went out when he pleased. He re- 
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quired service from all, and gave it to none—that j 
is, so far as he needed service he exacted it from 
those under him, but was not in the habit of ma- j 
king personal sacrifices for the sake of others, > 
Thus, his natural selfishness was confirmed. When 
he married, it was with an end to the good he 
should derive from the union—not from a generous j 
desire to make another happy in himself. Anna was j 
young, vivacious, and more than ordinarily inteiii- j 
gent and pretty. There was much about her that 
was attractive, and Elliott really imagined that he 
loved her; but it was himself that he loved in her 
fascinating qualities. These were all to minister 
to his pleasure. He never once thought of devoting 
himself to her happiness. 

On the night of the wedding, which took place 
soon after Anna’s sixteenth birthday, the bride was 
in that bewildered state of mind which destroys all 
the rational perceptions of the mind. Her whole 
soul was in a pleasing tumult, and yet, she did not 
feel happy; and why ? Spite of the solemn pro¬ 
mise she had made to love and honour her husband 
above all men, she fell that there were others whom 
she could have loved and honoured more than him, 
were they in his place. But this, reason told her, 
was folly. They had not presented themselves, and 
he had. They could be nothing to her—-he must be 
every thing. To secure a husband early was the 
great point, and that had been gained. This thought, 
whenever it crossed her mind, would cause her to 
look around upon her maiden companions with 
proud self-complacency. They were still upon the 
shores of expectancy. She had launched her boat 
upon the sunny sea of matrimony, and was already 
moving steadily away under a pleasant breeze. 

Ala3! young bride. Thy hymenial altar is an 
altar of sacrifice. Love is not the deity who is pre¬ 
siding there. Little do they dream, who have led 
thee, poor lamb! garlanded with flowers to that 
altar, how innocent, how true, how good a heart 
they were offering up upon its strange fires. But they 
will know in time, and thou wilt know when it is 
too late. 

Two years from the period of their marriage, 
Elliott and his wife were seated in a small room 
moderately well furnished. He was leaning back 
in a chair with arms folded, and his chin resting on 
his bosom. His face was contracted into a gloomy 
scowl. Anna, who looked pale and troubled, was 
sewing and touching with her foot a cradle in 
which was a babe. The little one seemed restless. 
Every now and then it would start and moan, or 
cry out. After a time it awoke and commenced 
screaming. The mother lifted it from the cradle 
and tried to hush it upon her bosom, but the babe 
still cried on. It was evidently in pain. 

“ Confound you ! why don’t you keep that child 
quiet?”—exclaimed the husband, impatiently cast¬ 
ing at the same time an angry look upon his wife. 

Anna made no reply, but turned half away from 
him, evidently to conceal the tearB that suddenly 
started from her eyes, and strove more earnestly to 
quiet the child. In this she soon succeeded. 


ft I believe you let her cry on purpose, whenever 
I am in the house, just to annoy me,” her hus¬ 
band resumed in an ill-natured tone. 

“No, Thomas, you know that I do not,” Anna 
said. 

“ Say I lie, why don’t you?” 

“ Oh, Thomas, how can you speak so to me.” 
And his young wife turned towards him an earnest, 
tearful look. 

“ Pali! don’t try to melt me with your crying. 

I never believed in it. Women can cry at any 
moment.” 

There was a convulsive motion of Mrs. Elliott’s 
head as she turned quickly away, and a choking 
sound in her throat. She remained silent. Ten 
minutes passed, when her husband said in a firm 
voice, 

“ Anna, I’m going to break up.” 

Mrs. Elliott glanced around with a startled air. 

“It’s true, just what I say—your father may 
think that I’m going to make a slave of myself to 
support you, but he’s mistaken. He’s refused to 
help me in my business one single copper, though 
he’s able enough. And now I’ve taken my resolu¬ 
tion. You can go back to him as quick as you 
like.” 

Before the brutal husband had half finished the 
sentence, hia wife was on her feet, with a cheek 
deadly pale, and eyes almost starting from her head. 
Thomas Elliott was her husband and the father of 
her babe, and as such she had loved him with a far 
deeper love than he had deserved. This had 
caused her to bear with coldness and neglect, and even 
positive unkindness without a complaint. Sacredly 
had she kept from her mother even a hint of the 
truth. Thus had she gone on almost from the 
first; for only a few months elapsed before she dis¬ 
covered that her image was dim on her husband’s 
heart. 

“You needn’t stand there staring at me like 
one moon struck”—he said, with bitter sarcasm 
apd a curl of the lip. “ What I say is the truth. 
I’m going to give up, and you’ve got to go home 
to them that are better able to support you than I 
am, and have a better right, too, I’m thinking.” 

There was something so heartless and chilling in 
the words and manner of her husband, that Mrs. 
Elliott made no attempt to reply. Covering her 
face with her hands, she sunk back into the chair 
from which she had risen, more deeply miserable 
than she had ever been in her life. From this state 
she was aroused by the imperative question, 

“Anna, what do you intend doing?” 

41 That is for you to say”—washer murmured 
reply. 

“ Then, I say, go home to your father, and at 
once.” 

Without a word the wife rose from her chair, 
with her infant in her arms, and pausing only long 
enough to put on her shawl and bonnet, left the 
house. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wyman were sitting alone late on 
the afternoon of the same day, thinking about, and 
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conversing of their child. Neither of them felt too 
well satisfied with the result of her marriage. It 
requiredhot even the close observation of a parent’s 
eye, to discover that she was far from happy. 

“ I wish she were only single”—Mr. Wyman 
at length said. “ She married much too young- 
only eighteen, and with a cold hearted and, I fear, 
unprincipled and neglectful husband. It is sad to 
think of it.” 

“ But I was married as young os she was, Mr. 
Wyman t” 

“Yes; but I flatter myself you made a much 
better choice. Your condition at eighteen wasvery 
different from what her’s now is. As I said before, 
I only wish she were single, and then I wouldn’t 
care to see her married for two or three years to 
come.” 

“I can’t help wishing she had refused Mr. 
Elliott. If she had done so, she might have been 
married to a much better man long before this. 
Mr. Carpenter is worth a dozen of him. O dear! 
this marriage is all a lottery after all. Few prizes 
and many blanks. Poor Anna! she is not happy.” 

At this moment the door opened, and the child 
of whom they were speaking’ with her infant in her 
arms, came hurriedly in. Her face was deadly 
pale, her lips tightly compressed, and her eyes 
widely distended and fixed. 

“ Anna!” exclaimed the mother, starting up 
quickly and springing towards her. 
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“ My child, what ails you t” was eagerly asked 
by the father, as he, too, rose up hastily. 

But there was no reply. The heart of the child 
was too full. She could not utter the truth. She 
had been sent back to her parents by her husband, 
but her tongue could not declare that! Pride, 
shame, wounded affections, combined to hold back 
her words. ‘ Her only reply was to lay her babe in 
her mother’s arms, and then fling herself upon the 
bosom of her father. 

All was mystery then, but time soon unveiled the 
cause of their daughter’s strange and sudden appear¬ 
ance, and her deep anguish. The truth gradually 
came out that she had been deserted by her hus¬ 
band, or what seemed to Mrs. Wyman more dis¬ 
graceful Btill. had been sent home by him. Bitterly 
did she execrate him, but it availed nothing. Her 
ardent wish had been gratified. Anna was engaged 
at sixteen, and married soon after; but at eighteen, 
alas ! she had come home a deserted wife and mo¬ 
ther ! And so she remained. Her husband never 
afterwards came near her. And now, at thirty, with 
a daughter well grown, she remains in her father’s 
house, a quiet, thoughtful, dreamy woman, who 
sees little in life that is attractive, and who rarely 
stirs beyond the threshold of the house that shelters 
her. There are those who will recognize this 
picture. 

So much for being engaged at sixteen! 
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EXTRACT OF TIIE DIARY OF GENADENDAL, FOE THE YEAR. 1842. 

“Jan 23<Zwas the funeral of Johanna Frederic, a communicant 
sister. She was in her thirty-fifth year, and had spent half her 
life as children’s maid, in the service of the missionary family, a 
trust which she had discharged with distinguished faithfulness. 

She was sincerely devoted to the Lord, and lived to his honour. 

Half a year ago, she was married to a widower, a worthy mem¬ 
ber of our congregation, soon after which, her health, already deli¬ 
cate, was rapidly undermined by a consumption. She departed 
in faith on her Kedeemer. 

“Feb. 1 8th .—We were shocked this morning by the intelligence, 
that Lebrecht Valentyn had nearly murdered his wife, having 
struck her a severe blow on the head with a sharp hatchet, while 
she was sound asleep. What can have induced him to commit 
this horrid deed, is known to the Searcher of hearts alone: he ap¬ 
pears to have lived happily with her, and, according to the 
testimony of the relatives, never gave her an unpleasant word. 
Whether it may have been the consequence of some secret grudge 
or jealousy, or of some morbid melancholy, aggravated by immo¬ 
derate indulgence in spirituous liquors, which was his besetting 
vice, it is impossible for us to decide. The district surgeon arrived 
in the evening, and gave us little hopes of her surviving the injury. 

She did, however, recover eventually, to the astonishment of every 
body. Lebrecht was delivered up to the magistrates at Caledon. 

“ March 9th .— The remains of the aged Hottentot captain, Leo- 
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pold, were carried to their resting-place. He has been a commu¬ 
nicant since the year 1813, and walked amongst us as a sincere 
child of God. His rank was of no further use to him, than as it 
entitled him to a daily stipend of 2s. from Government; but as the 
senior overseer of the settlement he enjoyed universal esteem and 
respect. He was an humble, peace-loving man; his deportment 
was a source of gratification to us, and his solid remarks on spi¬ 
ritual subjects often edified us. 

“ April 6th .—We held the examination in our training-school, 
the charge of which Br. Gysin devolves on Br. Kolbing, and suc¬ 
ceeds Br. Schopman, on his removal to Enon, in the boys’ and 
girls’ school. Our pupils were examined in reading English and 
Dutch, in the grammar of the two languages, and in translating 
from one into the other: also in arithmetic, geometry, history, 
geography, and singing. Several played hymn-tunes, and speci¬ 
mens of their writing and drawing were exhibited. Their progress 
in all these branches was satisfactory. Alexander Haas, the 
senior pupil, acts as monitor over the rest, an office in which he 
acquits himself very creditably. He will, in future, take a class 
every afternoon in the boys’ school, and two or three of the others. 
are appointed to assist in the infant-school. 

“On the Xlth, the pupils in our girls’ school, 116 in number, 
were examined, and the result excited us to gratitude for the bless¬ 
ing which the Lord had laid upon the exertions of Br. Schopman. 
Most of them could read Dutch well; the two first classes read the 
New Testament in English, and gave a version in Dutch. When 
this was concluded, a number of handkerchiefs, aprons, and work- 
bags, presented by Sr. B., of Fulneck, were distributed amongst 
them, and, from the pleasure with which they were received, will, 
no doubt, stimulate them to new diligence. 

“ On the 20th, was the funeral of Caroline Jager, a girl of 
eighteen, who was last year admitted to the Holy Communion. It 
was evident that she had profited by the instruction received at 
school and church, and that she had learned to know herself. Be¬ 
ing asked by a sister in her illness, whether she could give up her 
relations and every thing on earth, she replied, 1 My only wish 
now is for our Saviour to take me,’ adding, 1 1 thought that he had 
forgiven me all my sins, but now I sometimes fear, that I am too 
bad for heaven.’ She begged to be remembered in our prayers. 

“May 24 th .—George Pontac, who was baptized only two 
months ago, departed this life at a neighbouring farm. On his 
return from his work to Genadendal, he was attacked by so violent 
a fit of cholic, that he could proceed no farther, but was obliged to 
throw himself on the ground and lie there. His companion, strange 
to say, forgot to mention the circumstance on arriving at Genaden¬ 
dal, and the poor sufferer lay there in the open air for three whole 
days, till the owner of the adjacent farm, Mr. Pitt Marie, heard of 
it, took him in, and sent word of it to his relations here. They 
found him still alive and conscious on the 23d. He expressed 
himself as a poor sinner, who, reconciled through Christ, could 
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depart in reliance on his mercy, soon after which he expired. His 
remains were interred on the farm. 

“June 2d .—After cold and rainy weather for some days, all the 
surrounding mountains were covered with snow down to their very 
base, a thing which had not occurred for many years. It pre¬ 
sently disappeared, however, except from the peaks, on which it 
lay for some days. We had often night frosts which nipped the 
vegetables, and the evenings and mornings were quite cold in our 
rooms, which are without fire. The thermometer, however, was 
never lower than 34° Fahrenheit, and at noon it ranged from 54° 
to 69°. The winter being thus mild, fresh grass is springing in 
the plains, enamelled with splendid flowers, especially the red spe¬ 
cies of Oxalis, so that vast levels present the appearance of an em- ■ 
broidered carpet; and the orange is ripe in the gardens. 

“ On the 5th, our Sunday-schools, which have been suspended 
for a time, were re-opened, for the benefit of our young people who 
have left school, as well as for those adults who have never learned 
to read, which is the case with all who were formerly slaves, and 
who, being out at work great part of the year, have no opportu¬ 
nity for learning. Not more than fifty attended in both schools, 
but the numbers increased on the following Sundays. 

“Aug. 12 th. —We conversed with our people in classes, consist¬ 
ing of about forty each, an opportunity which is generally very 
agreeable to them. Many edifying remarks were made on the 
occasion. The departure from the first love, which prevailed in 
the early times of this congregation, was regretted by many, and 
they promised each other to unite in prayer, tliat it might be re¬ 
vived amongst us. A sister observed: ‘ When we are in trouble, 
we presently find our way to the Saviour; but no sooner is it over, 
than we forget Him.’ On being asked by a visiter, what she un¬ 
derstood by trouble, she replied: ‘ When we or our husbands or 
children arc laid up with sickness.’ ‘ That is not what I call 
trouble,’ rejoined the other, ‘ but wheri I go to bed in sorrow, and 
rise up with tears, because I feel myself too sinful to be acknow¬ 
ledged by the Lord as a child of his.’ 

“ 17th. —Wc celebrated the children’s festival. It is delightful 
to see so large a company' of them, about 400, all in new clothes, 
and most of the girls in white, assembled in the churoh, and to 
hear their joyful songs and anthems of praise to the Lord. Our 
main desire and prayer for them is, that they may all prosper for 
Him. 

“On the 19th, was the funeral of the aged communicant, Mat¬ 
thew Robyntje, who had reached the age of ninety-six years. He 
was living here atBavianskloof, when theBrn. Marsveld, Schwinn, 
and Kiihnel arrived here fifty years ago, and has been for forty- 
six-years a respected and exemplary member of the congregation. 

“ 24 th. —Br. Kolbing spoke individually with the single brethren, 
about 100 of whom were with him on the occasion. He was glad 
to hear, that most of those who had passed through the school, and 
had on leaving it received New Testaments, read them diligently, 
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both at home and abroad, especially on the Sunday. Others of 
them, however, even such as have been born at Genadendal, ex¬ 
hibit mournful ignorance even of the principal truths of Christianity. 
The rema-rk applies chiefly to those, who, either from parental 
neglect, or the hard necessity of earning their livelihood, as soon 
as they were old enough to tend cattle, have never regularly 
attended school. In such cases, the Scriptural instructions given 
them at church are soon forgotten, especially if they are absent 
from Genadendal great part of the year, as many of them are 
obliged to be. 

“ On the 29th, this choir celebrated their festival. We exhorted 
them to follow after holiness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord, and to avoid the hurtful vanities of the world, by which so 
many are ensnared. 

“ Sept. 4 Ih .—The Brn. and Srs. Brauer, Gysin, and De Fries, 
spoke with the married choir previous to their festival; 270 entire 
couples attended, most of whom were living in the enjoyment of 
mutual harmony and of the peace of God. An old man said: 
‘ The farmers' say to me, Toa, you must be famishing in Gena¬ 
dendal ; but I find here such nourishment for my heart, that I will 
not go to seek work elsewhere; and, straitened as I am, God helps 
me to come through.’ 

“ 1 9th. —Sr. Johanna Eleanor Fritsch was permitted to enter 
into the joy of her Lord, at Hemmel-en-Aarde, in her 62d year. 
She has been faithfully engaged, with her surviving partner, for 
twenty-seven years, in the service of this mission, at Groenekloof, 
Genadendal, Enon, Shiloh, and, for the last four years, at Hemel- 
en-Aarde, in all which stations she will long be held in blessed 
remembrance. Of late years, she suffered much from ill-health, 
and was long confined to bed by rheumatic pains. Dropsy was 
finally made the means of releasing her happy spirit from its fleshly 
tabernacle. Her remains were brought hither for interment on 
the 21st. 

“ Oct. GtJi. —We received a letter from Br. Schultz, of Salem, in 
North America, expressing the cordial sympathy felt by our bre¬ 
thren and sisters in that congregation in the prosperity of this mis¬ 
sion, and containing a generous donation of 140 dollars, for the 
Tambookie mission, from himself and his sisters’-in-Iaw. 

“ On the 26th, was the funeral of Tabea Schuman, many years 
a communicant sister. She had learned at school to read and 
write. The Holy Spirit early enkindled in her heart a love to the 
Lord Jesus, and, cleaving to Him in simplicity, she was preserved 
from all deviations. She delighted to speak of spiritual things to 
her friends, especially of what she heard at church, and, by her 
explanations, was often a means of edification to them. During 
her lingering illness, she spent her time in converse with the Lord, 
imploring Him to forgive her every thing by which she had grieved 
Him, that she might appear before Him with joy, as a sinner whose 
robes were washed in His blood. 

“ 27 ih. —We held a meeting with the pupils of our training. 
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school, on occasion of the eldest of this number, Alexander 
Haas, being called to Elim to assist in the boys’ school there. We 
spoke of what was expected from them, if they were to be pre¬ 
pared for our Saviour’s service, and earnestly exhorted them, to 
beg Him to grant them devoted hearts, and all needful grace and 
strength, that the object of their education might not be frustrated. 
Alexander, and the institution generally, were anew commended 
in prayer to His blessing. He has distinguished himself here by 
his good conduct, and evidently loves the work to which he is 
called, so that we trust that he will be made very useful. 

“ Nov. 22d, was the funeral of Timothy Toa. He was origin¬ 
ally brought as a slave from Mozambique, and grew old in a state 
of slavery, till, on the emancipation act being passed, he removed 
to Genadendal. His baptism, last July, was a subject of great re¬ 
joicing to him, and he shed tears of gratitude, for the mercy which 
he had received from the Lord. Nor was he unmindful to attest 
his gratitude by. his walk and conversation. Though old and in¬ 
firm, and consequently very poor in outward circumstances, he 
was always happy, and spoke of his thankfulness to the Lord for 
bringing him hither, and granting him the forgiveness of his sins. 

“Dec. 24 Hi .—We celebrated the jubilee of the renewal of this 
mission fifty years ago. The first baptism which look place after 
that event, was on July 19th, 1793. Since that time, there have 
been baptized, at Genadendal, 3,953, persons, 1,881 being adults; 
and 1,504 persons have departed this life. There have been called 
to the service of the South African Mission, in the half century, 86 
persons, viz. 42 brethren and 44 sisters; of whom 42 persons, 21 
brethren and 21 sisters, are still engaged in the work. 

“At the close of the year, 1842, the congregation at Genaden¬ 
dal consisted of 758 communicants, 456 baptized adults, 502 bap¬ 
tised children, 222 candidates for baptism, total 1,938. To whom, 
if we add 518 new people, and 51 excluded, the whole number of 
souls under our care will be 2.507. 

“ C. L. Teutsch, C. R. KOlbikg, C. G. Sondeeman, 

“ S. Gysin, P. H. Bbaueb, J. F. Heinkicu.” 
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